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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

ReaI> ATTT1E A?iSfTVEB9ARV M EET1\0* 25tII MaY- 

Tiit: Council have to report lbat since the last Anniversary 
Meeting there have been elected 40 new Members. There have 
occurred 29 vacancies, of w hich 13 are by death, and 1C by re- 
situation; and the Society now consists of 605 Members, besides 
40 Honorary and 22 Corresponding Members, 

Finances -—It having: been found that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made U> keep the expenditure of the Society witfiin its in¬ 
come, this desirable end had not been effected, a Special General 
Meeting of the Society was convened on the 13tb of May, when, 
as a means of increasing the income, it was resolved, 

1. That the compositions to he taken hereafter in lieu of 

annua] payments, be 25/., exclusive of the admission fee, 
instead of 17/* 

2. That the Journal be no longer delivered gratis to Mem¬ 

bers, but sold to them at a price not exceeding 4s. the 
put, or ftj. the annual volume. 

zlrrfflrs.—Notwithstanding tbe exertions made by the Secre¬ 
tary and the Collector to recover the arrears due to the Society, 
ihey a Enounied, on the 1st of January of the present jear, to 
453/., of which it has been found impossible to recover* up to 
the? present dale, more than 76/,; and as there arc fresh defaulters 
every year, it seems hopeless to expect that all subscriptions will 
ever be regularly paid. 

Money Grants — Although the Council have, from the state of 
the Society's funds, been unable to make any Money rJints 




I 


vi 1 Tieporl of the Council* 

during thetpast year, yet they have, through their influence, sue- 
traded in affording assistance to two trav ellers from whose excf- 
tioni they trust material accessions may be made to geographical 
knowledge, A sum has been raised by subscription to enable Mr, 
■Du ii can U> continue hit Labours in Western Africa; and scarcely 
bad tlhs been done when a fresh call on the Council was made 
to enable Mr* Brockman, who had for some time been attempting 
to penetrate into the interior of Hadramaut, to take advantage of 
a favourable opportunity which occurred for prosecuting bis pur- 
jwj&t, but which he must forego fur w ant of sufficient funds* having 
already expended his private resources. On this occasion the 
Council appealed to Hit Majesty’s Government, anti to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, from each of which they 
received the liberal donation of IOOG making up tlie sum stated 
by Mr* Brockman as requisite to provide the necessary means for 
his journey; and the sum of 200/- has accordingly been lodged 
at the Banker's, to answer the calls to that amount which Mr, 
Brock ms ii has been authorised by the Council to ruake on the 
Society* 


Itoi/al Donation .—Of the two gold medals forming the donation 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, that called the Patron 1 * Medal 
has been awarded to Professor A. Th. v, MlddendurfF. of the 
University of Kiev,* for his, explorations in Northern and Eastern 
Siberia; and that called the Founder’s Medal to Count P* E. de 
Strxelccki, for his explorations in the south-eastern portion of 
Australia, and his vain able publication, in which be has consigned 
the results of his observations, 

PWuflte Donation *.—The Council have again to express their 
grateful sense of the liberality of James Alexander, Esq*, who has 
made a fourth donation of 50/, to the Society, 

JgunmL The Journal, during the past year, has been con- 
tinned with regularity; and the Council have to announce Lhat 
they propose to effect a reduction of the expense of that publicA* 
lion: first, by a limitation of the number or illustrations; ami, 
secondly* by having obtained from the printer a further reduction 
in dm cost of printing. 
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Report of the Council. f vS. 

* “ * 

, Xt’Artirj/.—The accessions to the library since the last Anni- 
VOHUT Meeting consist of 260 hoolis and pamphlets ; 100 sheets 
of maps and charts, of which latter 46 hare been presented by ^ - 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, with their usual 
liberality* 

1 n conclusion, the Council beg to cypress the hope that, front 
the effect of the new resolutions respecting tin : payment for the * 
Journal, and the reductions which will be effected in its cost, and 
from the increasc in the amount of the compositions, which it is 
anticipated will increase proportion ately the number of annual 
subscribers, and also from a diminution in tbe rent for apart¬ 
ments, when ibe lime for which our present looms are held shall 
expire, the financial state of the Society will be so implored as to 
enable tbo Council to carry out those objects which they have 
ever been anxious to effect for the progress of geography* 
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NAMES oy INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL VR£~ . 
MfUM HAS BEEN AWARDED* 


jv^ _ Mr . Bjchasih Lander, fur the dkcovery of tk 

lU^r Niger or Quoni md it, oatki m ihc Gulf af Benin* m 

Central Africa- - 

ta'Ki lntrv Riscok tor the discovery of the land M» named 

,hc Ant “ cl,c 

Ocean. 

1833—C.ptah. Sir John lit®, R.N.. for discovery in the Arctic Ke- 
giune of America* 

1« 14 -Motor Sir A, lluases, C.B., F.R.S., for the mvlgoiloT. of the 
Riming and u joo,„ey by Bolth and Bokhara «» 
Central Asia. 

1 S35.—Captain Sir Gconcr: Baca, R.N.. for the ‘'..covr.v ofthr Great 

Ail! River, and navigating rt to the sea on lh* Arctic Cua*L 
of America. 

laafe-Coptm Hosier F.tzBot, U.N.. for the ->-! of the .ho,« 

of Patagonia, Chile, mid Peru. in Sooth America. 

icon_Colonel Cbbmt, B.A., F ES., for the mod conduct of the 

’’ •' Euphrates Expedition" in 1635-6, and lor the accessions lo 

comparative mot physical geography rcjkWig to the countries 
of Northern Selin, Mesopotamia and the Delta ol bueinnn. 

1>m ,,, Tbouas Stai-soir. [Founder’. Med.I.] fa dmiacovery uni 

tracing, in 1831 and 1838, of about 300 inilci ot the Aretic 
shores of America^ 

^_Dr. Enwann KiirPELh, [Patron's MriJ,] for hia traeel. md 

researches in Nubia, Kordofdn, Aral.,a, and Abyssinia. 

1839.-Mc. R. H. Scnononnon, [Patron'. Medal 1 for hi. tjelsand 
researches daring the year. 18359 in the colony of British 
Quajina, und in lhe adjacent jjrti* of South America. 

-- Major H* C. Raituhw^ E.LC, [Founder^ 

travel i and researches in Sustmia and Fenian Kurd is tan. 
mid for the light thrown, by him on the coBijinrative g eo & f »l , B)' 
of Western Asia. 
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1840.—Lieut, Rant, RJL, [Founder's Medal,] for the publication of 
Ijls work ot 5 i[ Navigation nmd Nautical Astronomy.'* 

—— Lieut. Joan Wood, I.EL, [Patron’s Medal,] for hi* survey of 
the Indus, md n-iWitvify of the source of the River Otn*. 

1S41.—Captain J AMfcs Cun* Ross, R N., [Founder - * MedilJ for his 
► obooterifi i n the Antarctic Ocean- 

-— Rev. Df r £, Hobisso^, of New York, [Patron's Medal*] for 

his work eutiikd M Biblical Researches in Palestine 

LS42-—Mr. £o*Atn Jobs Ejiie, [Founder's Medal,] for hie txplora- 
lion* iu Australia, 

-— Lieut." J. F. A. Srwosns, [Patron's Medal,] for his survey in 

Palestilie anil levels serosa the country to the Dead Sea- 

1643.—Mr. W, J. Hamilton, ALP., [Founder’s Medal,] for his re¬ 
searches in Asia Minot, 

—-- Prof. Aut>Lrj3 Erman, [ PAtron'e Medal,] fur his extensive 

geography labours- 

1^44.—M. CflaKLwi Rtmjt, [Gold Medal,] for bis important geugra- 
plum) warier. 

- Dr. Be**, [Founder's Medal,] for hi? extensive explorations in 

Abyssinia. 

164!!.'—Count P. E. de Stuzbucki, [Founder’s Metis!,] for his exten¬ 
sive ei [A inuinns and discoveries in the Sun th-Eastern portion 
of Australia aur | m Van Diemen’s Lni-d % and for his valu¬ 
able work, in which he hat consigned the results of hi a 
obsemUDits. 

Professor A. Tu. MiumvoourF, [Patron’s Medal,] for his 
extensive explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern 
Siberia. 
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PRESENTATIONS 

OF THIS * 

gold medals, 

,WARI>KD HKSFKCTIVK1.Y Tf) (MUST P, K. UK STIIKKLKCkl 1SU 
PBOFBSSOH ill DDKNDQRFF 


Thv. PiMidcnl. I-or.l Coichestek. wlclrtssine Ae fi«l <» <h “' 

""'c*'" Edmund de ST.ure«c«,-Y<mr 

in the field of geogmphv have been so frequently mad bo honour. ) 
ZuHL'd in foWrTdd^ from this chair, tU in ■« “ 

the reasons which induced the Council of tbio Society ui*mmoualy 
Uumre of its iwd medals, I can do hide more than 
mpitulate^ha! hi* been already tmide familiar to tli* Sucre" ibro^h 
the annual addresses of my prtd^’ 184 * * _ * 

learnt to estimate the value of your labour* in the dbcon? oE r *{g' f*' 
lenshe trad of New South WbW denominated Gipp® t l^nd. MirtMMUg 
nn extent of itfiOO square mile*, a navigable lake uid reveal mens and 
Zm torichness of its soil and Parage, F»^S a,) m V ® 
urosocct lo settlers In IS44 was announced to us jour more arduous 

L v i£*i»n "f n* i™™ 1 "; 01 ltat ra " K ' fv'TSSST'wS^ 

J™d, from north to wait, ulonf .he «Je fled in Vm 

„t nil grew di.mnce from ll,e a»rt.»nd nt found commued n\« . 
Diemen’* Land. These mountains yon traced ctmtUMflo^J* ™ ' ^ ' 
S, 31* tu 44° a, ernsring them reputedly, 

racier in detail, and ascertaining their mean height to be about 3MXJ 

C< “ In the course of last rear you have given to the public she ^sult of 
vour labours in the work entitled 1 Physical D«en,m™ «(**" bon h 
\Fa!e* and V an Diemen’s Land,* eompithradtog the fruiia of five 
ve«re of continual labour during a lour of rOOO mile* on f "J* 
work, treating, within a moderate eompu**, the Ittrtory and rebu ts 
of to surveys of tboK countries, of their climate, their gc-uugy hrtwy 

and xoology, » well as of the physical, morfl, JSitfStaS-S* 
aborigines *nnd the state of colonial agTicuhorc, the whole l^trated 

hv comparisons with other countries visited by m f in ^ 

of twelve vears 1 travel through tnoM of the regions of the 
mo*t valuable addition to our knowledge of this l^ereat-ng po^on of 
the globe; and together with the beautiful geologies nwg. *1*11 - Jt 
bv wuraelf, and uo b w exhibited before us (a reduel,on of which iUw- 
T ' , C £ 
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Count Stb x e le c x i —-Founder * Medal* 


tracts your work), and the energy and perseverance required to produce 
ilieso results proclaim a geographer of no ordinary merit, and form Che 
grounds on which lias been awarded to von the medal of our royal 
founder, which [ I owe now?, in the name of" the council* the plcuaute to 
present to you," 

. Count Sinwlecki, in reply, 6anJ :— 

1S ^fv Loau,—l receive and accept, with [he deepest emotions of 
liumyt pride, the medal which the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has condescended tu award to me this [lav; am! I beg of you, mv 
Lord, to make allowance* for the difficulty l Ealmur under tit sjKraktug 
of mysdf, ami parheulnrly in answering in phraseology mch as*- 1 could 
wish to the very Haltering terms with which you have been pleased to 
accompany that award. 

11 ■ This, my Lord, n the third lime that the Royal Geographical 
Society bus dune me the unexpected and undeserved honour of nut icing 
my humble labours. At the unniveraary meetings in 18-14 and 184o 
that KealoiiH and unwearied votary of science, Sir It, Murchison, then 
president of the Society) in Ids two annual addresses, delivered in this 
ruom, directed, interns nf the greatest liberality, the public attention to 
those labours then being primed. On the present anniversary the 
Society, through you? Lordship, awards fur them the highest reward 
which it has it its disposed: and although in these several instance* l 
cannot trace my good fortune to other sources than to the kindness and, 
generosity of the Council i still, lo be the object of such sentiments <ut 
the part of one of the most enlightened and respected societies in Eu¬ 
rope, is, l must confess, the greatest and brightest honour that I could 
ever expect in thi* adopted home of mine.* 

" lim whilst attempting tu express how deeply and grateful!v 1 am 
impressed by the fluttering manifestations u f your Lordship^ c^mtleecen- 
sion and kmdnesa townrdu me, I cannot repress the delight l feel at 
seeing that the Royal Geographical Society, in awarding medals to such 
men ns Erman and Hitler, identifies itself more and more with the 
patronage and promotion of the philosophical know ledge of the earth, 
such as it i* exhibited by the Combined application of practical astro¬ 
nomy, geometry, physic*. positive geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
analogy. Indeed the Royal Geographical Society must be regarded 
henceforth as the centre from which radiates encouragement tu" these 
sciences, and as the common focus tu which their contributions to the 
knowledge of the habitable world converges. The branches of that 
knowledge, though different p*r re, are ncverfhdw, when applied tu 
physical geography, as intimately linked together as are the phenomena 
m the economy of nature Imrself, and indeed such is their dose cot.nec- 
tion and mutual dependence, that in my humble contributions now 
before you, it was impossible for me to do justice to the subject of the 
climatology of Kev South Walet and Van DiemeuV Lrod without tirst 
minutely investigating the imrizontiiI and vertical configuration nf the 
land, its geology, its tints, U ud the phyaieul and chemical character of 


* Cwrnl Stnclreki, by birth a Pwushm, Jim bwu ii.mndb*d „ a Britiib ntycL 





IVofl MiDUKNUosirF— Patron's MaluL svivii 

« That contribution, however, to which l allude* combining only such 
information a* we pusses* concerning New South Wale* and Van Die¬ 
men's Land, and showing tbc advantage* und the need of more, is hut a 
fragment of those researches which 1 have timed round the world- 
Should my health allow me to cope successArtly with the ev ib uf a 
sedentary life, I shall Ijc but too proud to lay Wore the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society further faults of those researches, and thus justiiy 
perhaps the generous sentiments with which your Lords lirp and tht 
Gwfmpliicul ivjtietv have this day honoured me* ■ 

The Prosidem then addressed the meeting in these words- 
* GeMTiKMSK,—The very remarkable travels of Pnofcwor Midden - 
dorff in the northern and eastern extremities ol Ss. eriu have been so 
fully commented upon by my predecessor, iSir Roderick Murchison, in 
two anniversary discourses addressed to this Society, that 1 have simply 
to recall your attention to the eubgiiiins then pus«d on this original 
tsptoreT. to satisfy you that the Council has well performed its duty in 
selecting him to receive une of our Royal innliih, 

it When we luuk lo the great rceidts ol Professor MiddendoriFf long 
and laborious expedition-, carried out tinder the severest privation*, 
whether when in surveying hy land the great headland of Taimyr, and 
the region of the Yenisei* he' threw light on the Boreal range id 1 vege¬ 
tation, and on the intricate question, of the frozen sod and subsoil of 
Siberia; or, that we turn to ihe hitherto untrodden lands which he 
traversed ut» the coasts and islands ol ihe sea ot Ocbotsk, or uiimg lhe 
extreme northern boundaries of C-liina j or again, l) we consider the 
vast accessions to knowledge which he has afforded hy the natural pro- 
duct ton?, both fossil and recent, which he brought back with him ; and, 
above all, when it has been announced that his triumphal Teton) to St, 
Petervburgh created in that capital so much mthusiwin for our science, 
that an Imynrrijil Geographical Society was thereon founded, and upon 
the model of ihii Society, 1 feel confident that all British geographers 
will Tcjaice In seeing that we pay our just tribute to *o anient mu! no 
enlightened an explorer of wild lauds, whose outlines, and wlioir nature 
were previously nlmust unknown tu us, 11 

Then turnin'* to Sir R. Murchison, be continued 
11 Sir. R. Murciiisos*— l ri delivering into your hands the medal of 
our Royal Patron Her Most Gradual Majesty awarded to Prafraaor 
Middendoiff, it gives me sincere pleasure that, in looking ior a proper 
representative of that gentleman, it was not ttfcttMaiy to go out of onr 
nwn body to find a member of the Imperial Academy' of Sciences of St* 
Pctcrsburgb, and a man of science, whose distinguished merits are 
publicly recognised in that country equally as in his own, Itou will, I 
am sure, feel gratified in conveying to Professor MiddendoifF this token. 
of the value placed upon his labours by the Society, 

Receiving the medal far Professor Middendoiff, Sir R. Mur¬ 
chison replied:— 

“My Lord,— I thank you sincerely for making me the medium of 
communication with Professor M LtldcndfnrfT on this occasion, since 1 am 


tntiB Prof. MmoENooKKF — PatronMtdaL 

enabled to declare my opinion that the Koval Geographical Society 
never made a juster award of he Victoria medal than by conferring it on 
the enterprising and in idlest Professor of Kief, for his extraordinary and 
successful ] ahull id in extending our knowledge of the geography and 
natural history uf lumhem and eastern Siberia- 

11 Prufeasor Mlddfctidurff may wdl fed proud of the distinct to n f as he 
ia the hrat Russian subject who has been similarly honoured; and 1 
hfeiiute not to si press my can fiction that tins award will raise that 
distinguished naturalist still higher in the estimation of his countrymen, 
and ri^uy lend the Imperial Government to sanction the strong wish 
which he entertains to visit England, and compare the results of his 
researches with those of British geographers.” 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 


Dt lirtred the Annivermrif Meeting the 25 fA May, 1 &4t>, 


HY tux 

RIGHT HON'. LORD COLCHESTER, Capt. R.N-, &c., 

PRESIDENT* 


GXNTI.KMBJS,—[a compliance with the custom c*Iel\i! iehed by my learned 
prtdec«Bc?rB in this chair, it now become* my duty to endeavour tn place 
before you the progress made in geographical knowledge during ihe past 
year; and although (hi* period may nut have been distinguished by any 
im]K»rtant disco series, yet we shall find a steady ad ranee in the more 
exact examination of countries cl ready known to ut, &s well by the pro¬ 
secution of scientific surveys under the direction of their Governments* 
at by the explorations of private individuals; and expedition are in 
pr&irress which, if blessed with success* may add materially to oar know* 
letke of regions hitherto untrodden by civilised man* and perhaps solve 
questions of geography long thehuhject of inquiry anil debate. ] allude 
more particularly to the projected journey* of Mr. Duncan and Lieute¬ 
nant Ru smn in Africa, nf Mr. Brockman in Southern Arabia* of Captain 
Sturt * and Dr. Leichhardt^ exploration of the inters or of Australia; and 
to the expedition under Sir John Franklin* to demonstrate the practi¬ 
cability of a north-west passage from the Atlantic to Else Pacific Oceans, 
an expedition tn the success of which we must all lake so dt'Ep tn in- 
tsfvt* 

But before proceeding la details* 1 must pause for a moment to pay 
our tribute of respect to the memory of those of our member** diitm- 
guithed for their editions in the cause of science, as well bb ui eminent 
foreign geographers, who have been taken from ut during the post year. 
Happily the Hit is small. 
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Obituaky- 

Hugh Murray, Esq., the fim to whom 1 must allude, was one of the 
moat distinguished. member* of our Society for hi6 zeal and industry m 
the cause of geographical si-ience. His first work was an euliiT'gtnietit 
and completion of ' Dr. Leyden's Historical Account of Diseaveri« nod 
Tmvelf iti Africa," which appeared in 18H* He next published 1 Ac- 
connj. of Dif rover in and Travels in Asia/ 1 this appeared in lh20; and 
nine years afterwards wns followed by 1 Discoveries and Travels in. Awe- 
rica/ His great work, however, and that on which hie fame will chicdy 
rest, was bis * Eticyelaprediu of Geography,’ which appeared in IS34. 
The geographical portion of this is understood to hai r c been written en¬ 
tirely by himself, and would therefore he ulotic a sufficient monument of 
the extent of his reading and research, and of his indefatigable industry; 
but his exertions Flopped not here; more than 15 volumes of Oliver and 
Boyd’s * Edinburgh Cabinet Library " were cither partly or entirely writ¬ 
ten by him ; as the History of British Lidia, the Account of China, of 
British America* and of the Lulled States. For the sumc work he 
Wrote the historical part of the Polar Seas and Regions, the descriptive 
account of Africa, and an enlarged edition of the travel* of Marco Polo. 
Mr. Murray was also a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Henry GfaUy Knight, E*q., M.P. for South Notts, another of our muin- 
benn, wus dial mg iiis! bed by his love of the fine art*. In early life, when 
war in Europe and the unsettled state of the East rendered foreign travel 
n work of danger as well as difficulty, Mr. Gaily Knight spent more than 
two year* in visiting Spain, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and later 
in life he visited Normandy, Italy, and again Sicily, with a view to eccle¬ 
siastical archi lecture, especially that of the Norman*, and hi* work em 
titled the 1 Normans in Sicily,’ and still more that on the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Italy from the Time of Ccnuuntine to the 15th Century,' 
are monuments at his liberality as well as of hi* teste. Mr. Gaily 
Knight was also h member of the Roy til and Antiquarian Societies 

Of foreign geographers, wc have to lament the Ions of Mr. David 
Warden, one of the founders and most zealous supporters of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Paris. Mr. Warden was a man of deep and varied 
learning, nnd the author of several original works ; among the principal 
nf which may fas named 1 An Account of the United States of North 
America,, published in English, French, and German ; J 4 An Account of 
the Antiquities, of North America,’ and a similar work nn Mexican An- 
tiquitie*. 

Admiral Otto von Kotzebue, the Russian circumnavigator, ho* lately 
dicA at a very advanced nget and wc have finally to deplore the early 


Enqlith FtihUration* Ottr mni Labour* ili 

Um of Dr. Herman Bobrick* of Kenbgsberg* in Prussia, who hud juat 
given carnet of important Ubouns in the field of ancient geography* by 
Vi is publication on the geography of Hfrodonu. 

Enough Publications. 

Sir John Barrow, to whose curly eieriioue the cjEuteuce of our Society 
is so much indebted* find with whose various works \uu arc ail well ac¬ 
quainted, has just added to their number by an interring account of 
the Voyages and Discoveries within the Arctic Regions* a subject with 
which no one eon by possibility be belter, if to well* acquainted. We 
[earn with antisfarlion that Dr. Falkcnstgiu, of Dresden, one of our 
learned honorary membere, is about to make known Sir John Bamw s 
work to his country men i by translating it into German. 

Mr. Frederick Parrott^ journey to and ascent of Mount Amimt. form¬ 
ing the 1st volume of the 1 World Surveyed in the 19:h Century*' has 
also appeared, and displays the critical ability and industry of its editor* 
Mr. Cooley, hi whose undertaking* for the sake of science* w C wUh every 
success. 

Since our lust anniversary has also appeared the great work uf Sir R. 
I. Murchison, M. E. de Verne nil* and Count A* Keyeerling, on the 
Geology of Russia in Europe and die Ural Mountains. Although this 
work it principally directed to the consideration of another science than 
that which we here profess, and one on w hich I should fed myself quite 
incompetent to dilate, vrt the value of this production as a work con¬ 
taining many important fuels belonging to physical geography, properly 
eo called* and as a proof of the energy oE its author* in the prosecution 
of iheif researches. would render it incaCottblo in me If I bad omitted 
to recall your attention to it. more espe cially as it reflects honour on our¬ 
selves, proceeding in great part from an actual President of this Society. 

Other works have also been published here* aODtt of which 1 shall 
notice when speaking of the countries to which they relate. 

Quit OWN LABOURS* 

With regard to out own proceedings* I wilt enumerate the papers 
that have been read at our evening meetings since the last anniversary, 
some of which have already been published in our Journal. 

On the geography of Atta you have bean! the very detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the province of Khuzistin* in Persia, a document of great inter¬ 
est, both from its account of the several tribes inhabiting that pan of 
the country and frota its minute geographical details of a province to c 
very heart of which u British steamer, the Assyria, under the command 
of Lieutenant W. B. Selby* l.N , ha* been navigated* and winch* from 
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this eircumatance and the proaitnity of uur uwn ,„ rlwr< iu ^ ^ 
at *>tnc future time prove of ^reut importance. 

Withugud 10 Afri™, ,|, f greater purl of the infotmuhm „ e 1 „« 
recoivtd has been with reference 10 lt. e West Com, ; A,,, vo„ have heard 

™ uf ,he «““« giro, by Mr. Win. Cooper IWon „f 

!"* journey Iron, Sierra Leone io Tiinbo.the capital of Fatal, JalLo-ai, 
accuon, which forth in the moat,,riling manner Ihe tread,cron, 
characier of the coat Maoimgo., and the ob.taclce wfrrcli. from jealonsv 
and inlawed motive,, they throw in the way tf thuae European ,revel', 
■ere who would pas* dmmgh their country into the interim 
Descend,„ K roulhwanl, we come to A.hautec and Dahomey, lhe««w 
of .Mr. Duncan . eapluroimna, and from that bold pioneer we have ... 
reived two umn.UMe.uoc., to which yon have hale,red with modi in- 
teat; the I,ret dcecnfong foe journey from Cape Coot to Whyddeh 
■nd rhe wrcon.l relating the uneapected feat by which he .ucceeded in 
ravrilrng from Whyddeh through the Dahomey country toAdofoodiah a 
town placed hy him in 13= & K. and ] ° 3' F„ Mr. Duuenn i, now pro 
paring tn act not on . freal, journey from the emit, eipcciing to be able 
! J"” 41 *** “ T “ffiurtoo, and Irani thence decent! the Niger to Hab- 
hah, tl,ua completing what remain, unknown of the course of that river 
from Lieutenant Runton yon have had an account of hi. vi.it 
Ichaho and bis land journey on the neighbouring (rout. Short a< un- 
circmratancea rendered thi. traveller-, operation., he .bit had 
time to improve our map. by the eipungiog from them of what i. t.jj 

ea e ence. 1 he deeded accent nf Lieutenant Rumen', .her, and all 
hut luti trip, „ nr .tried ,t length in the ' NanlicaJ Magazine fo, 

VJ. LifUtfi-Lint Hu x ton is nWut to atnrt Hjcab 0Ji B j 
jwoetratc from the wearem emu, of Afri^mhr ? “ 
lou.cwrtcrncoo.tt and, u Her Majeuy'. Government h.veX'rTtu 
Ar. Soctety for inr opinion of rhe advantage, of ,„ch ,m ezpWai.rm L d 
the Council have forwarded in reply their alrong opinion in itafa, ,,1 ^ 
ma f bopcthftt Mr. Uuxion wiH rt«ive au ch - JLri™ /?- ’ " e 

mgs u will facilitate hi* prgpoicd on° 18 f rucee ^- 

b«ed ctirrccinl h ? a „<,* mu\ pl^ of L J r l ^ 

“ - IT «b Jneeph Angaa, whJcapuh^rever 

01 , account Of the 1 *Ud< 1 of Argun, and J^a d J “ f"T^ *" W ' tb 

the latcoforrr ennntrynien raptured by itontthl™ p |J^' 

atCb ** ' iih ** 

.Why of Nyu,: nr Ac Drea, 
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hits now been some lime in you* hands, I need Bay no raurc respecting it 
than ilmt, considering the imperfect duta from which Mr. Cooley had to 
draw his conclusions, mui from the ambiguity and canforion of the state¬ 
ments he had to reconcile, he has arrived at a Madmion which, if not 
absolutely correct when first made* has, by subsequent 
furnished by him, to m rendered quite satisfactory. A lengthened re- + 
view of this dissertation bus already appeared in the 1 Nouvtllrs Au- 
ualca des Voyages/ for lust Novc miter. t 

Ym have heard Mr. Peter Masters 5 * account of the Gulf of Mexico 
and of the navigation of the river I'obosco, w nUo his dt sen pi ion ot 
Tampico and of the towns in it* vicinity; a nw*t valuable document, 
us col lift ii ling the observations of a practical man on the currents of the 
gulf: an object of such importance to uur navigators* ihat that particular 
portion of Mr. Masters's memoirs was communicated by us to the Xau- 
lical Magazine/ where it was presumed it would be seen by a greater 
number of mariners. 

In .Yortfi .-J mrriru have been enabled, by it paper nf Mr- Isbister, 
lo give a sketch of Peel Titer, by which you have been informed nu-t only 
of the nature of that river bm aim of the geological character and the 
productions of the extreme northern portion of the Rocfcy Mountains. 

On Ores subject of A uai ratia , you have heard Mr. Eyre*s reastius against 
the supposed existence of a great inland sea, reason b which though t>pe- 
nnnii lire hypothetical, and for that reason have not been yet admitted, if 
a place in our journal; and we may hope that the undaunted seal of 
Captain Sturt may be rewarded by enabling him to throw more light 
on this important question in the journey which he is still prosecuting 
with such unwearied energy. 

Of the tnbe* inhabiting the northern coast of Australia Mr. W. Earl 
has given you some interesting notices, which in due lime will appear in 
print The same gentleman has already enriched our lost volume with 
hi .1 account of the physical structure and arrangement of the blonds of 
the Indian Archipelago; oral from Captain Sturt you have had a state¬ 
ment of his cipluratiuijs as far as the 28th parallel in 14 1 45 E- 
Finally, Lieutenant Christopher has endeavoured to explain the phruu- 
metin of coral islands and reefs in a paper which h*re been read to you, 
and Lieutenant Spratt has famktod a abort but interesting article of an¬ 
cient geography, confirming the history of the canal of Xerxes serous the 
isthmus of Mount A thus. 

M A It I TI M a StJUVtTS, 

Home.—T he importance to the world in general, and to our own 
country especially, of maritime surveys, entitle them to the first ptsict m 
our consideration. 
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Commander Sheringham, in H.M.S. Dasher, is still proceeding with 
hia elaborate and beautiful aurvey to the westward of the Southampton 
Water, and out to the Needle* and Shingles. 

Captain Bullock, in H.M.S. Porcupine, is completing the examine, 
lion of the Downs, having already demonstrated the singular fact that 
the long sand called ‘The Brake,’ ha. moved bodily to the westward 
When the weather .. unsuitable to sea-work, he occasionally prosecutes 
the examination of those river* on the Essex coast which arc connected 
with the former survey of the Thames. 

Captain Stanley, in H.M.S. Blazer, has been sedulously at work 
during the winter, and has finished the plan, of the rivers Stour and 
Deoen. When the season opens he will gradually proceed with the 
survey of the great banks of the North Sea. 

Commander Otter, in H.M.S. Sparrow, having completed the N. 
court of Scotland to tu wratem eitremity. Cepe Wrath, in spite of the 
inclement weather whtcb perr.de. all that forbidding region, w ill now 
proceed in continuauon to aurvey the W. coa-t of Scotland with the I.lea 
of Skye and Lewis. 

Mr. Thomas, m H.M.S. Mastiff, is slowly but accurately advancing 
with the survey of the Orkney group of islands, which the severity of 
the climate and the continual gales of wind render a work of more than 
common difficulty and labour. an 

Commander Robin**,. in H.M.S. Shearwater, i. .till i„ ,he river 

clrn'te "* J “' m ' bu,wi11 •° on p,0CKd ,ow * rd * "* MaU of 

Captain Beechey. in H.M.S. Firefly, haring ., lmirih u 

auney of the northern portion of the Iriah Channel, j, r.p„]| v drawino 
that of its southern division towards a conclusion. * ® 

Commander Frazer, in H.M.S. Lucifer, having carried bi. n 
."tvey of the E. e..., „f lr ,,.nd a. far to the ,o„,hw« r d a, 

Wtthdl tudangeron. outlying Unit* i, .boat proceed rLd ,t 
. .h. angle of the island, to the examination of the Salteea grmm of • i 
and the coast near Waterford. ^P ° f ” ,C,B 

Commander Wolfe, having done full justice to the e 

Shannon and , h . B .y of B.otry, a. well a. ,o the h. rb „ u „ 

nM ' ** — n * .XS 

." 

the northward. aeeply indented coast to 

Lieutenant Beechey is actively enuilnr#xt ; n #i 
nathgable Ultra of Coraib and Mult in ,he 
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U to be hoped will •till further increase the powerful mean* of inland 
navigation that Ireland already possesses. 

Lieutenant George William*, in hired boat*, i. about to commence a 
detailed survey of the coast and harbour* of the Isle ot Man, which 
from ita position between the great port* of Belfast, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Dublin, ha* not unaptly been called the “ Beacon ot the Irish. 

Sdu ,f 

FonriGN. —Commander Grave*, in the Beacon, with Commander 
Brock, in the Bonetta, are revising *ome of the survey* on the western 
aide of the Archipelago, and are daily adding not only to the resources 
of the seaman and to the precision of modem geography, but to the 
materials of the antiquary on those classic and interesting shores. 

Captain Bayfield, in the schooner Gulnarc, is still proceeding with 
his important survey of the Gulf of St, Lawrence, and is directing his 
high talents and indefatigable labours to its southern shore, and to the 
channels and dangers round Prince Edward’s Island. 

Captain W. F. Owen, in H.M.S. Columbia, is actively prosecuting 
his survey on both sides of the Gulf of Fundy, and for 60 miles up the 
river of St. John, on a lake connected with which he measured a bate 
upon tlic ice of 10 miles in length, which will be available for any future 
surveys of the interior. 

Commander Barnett, in H.M.S. Thunder, with Lieut. Laurance, in 
H.M. schooner Lnrk, are persevering with their usual energy in sur- 
veying the coasts and danger* of the Gulf of Campeche, and along the 
shore* of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Captain Sulivan, in H.M.S. Philomel, having completed the survey 
of the Falkland Islands, which contain some of the finest harbours in 
the world, the arduous task was aligned to him of correcting the noto¬ 
riously defective hydrography of the River Plate; but the hostilities 
which have commenced between the French and English forces and 
those of the Argentine Republic have lately given him an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself and his gallant crcw in “ honourable 

career at the battle of Obligado, on the right bank of the River Parana. 

Captain Sir E. Belcher, in H.M.S. Samanrog, Captain Collinson, in 
H.M.S. Plover, and Lieutenant Bate, in the Young Hebe, have been 
contributing most essentially to the extension of our hydrographic 
acquaintance with the important region of the China Seas, and therefore 
to the facility with which our mercantile navy will now be able to ap¬ 
proach the several ports to which access was conceded by the late treaty. 
They are now retaming home for a short relaxation from their labours, 
and with a harvest of knowledge such as it ha* aeldom been the tyt of 
any labourers to reap so rapidly and so well. 
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Capbih Blackwood* in Fly, with Lieutenant Yule, in H.M. 

Cutter Bramble, have been for some time engaged in the surrey of that 
prodigious tine of amt rucks which have been well named the Bnrricr 
Reds, intervening between Australia and the Pacific Ocean, and which 
almost forbude any approach to Torre* Strait, the only direct commit- 
.nicatioD with India, And, moreover, with the assistance lent, them by 
Sir G..Gi|ips, they have erected u conapiaiuiifi atone beacon on an mu- 
lying rock, in order to murk the safe hut narrow puis through the Bar¬ 
rier, called Jt l ine Inland Channel- Of the navigation between this reef 
and the 5, coast of Austral in, 1 shall have occasion to speak more fully- 

Captain Kellcst, of H.M.S, Herald, and Lieutenant Wood, of HALS. 
Pandora, have taken up their survey of Western America at Guayaquil, 
and will continue it to the northward* along the coasts of G mu edit and 
GuutemnLt but no account* of their proceeding have yet reached the 
Admiralty. 

Commander Denham, in H.M.S. Avon, is just commencing the sur¬ 
vey of the interval between Cape St. Paul and the River Nun, in con¬ 
tinuation of Captain Vidal’s np<5 ratiima of 1H38. 

Of finance Grafiufitwl Surrey .—The Geuh^tcal Survey nf the 

United Kingdom, which was formerly connected with the Ordnance, 
but since the spring of lost year has been placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Works, is still going on under the able 
and rciloui direction uf Sir 11. de la Beck. Independent of Cornwall! 
Devonshire, and a pan uf Somersetshire before completed, (here has just 
been published that port of the country comprised in Flutes US, 3b, 37, 
3?k 39, 40, 4.1, 4 J i, nnd 43, of the Ordnance Survey ; that ia, Pembroke- 
ahire, Caef mart hen, Brecknock, Glamoigau, Monmouth, with parts of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and -Somerset. A much larger portion it now 
being surveyed, betides which good progress hot heed made a the S.E, 
of Ireland. 

Koanriv. 

L-hauci.—O ncol" the most important Geographical work? published hy 
uur neighbours across the Channel it unquestionably the * Hit Loire des 
D. convenes Geographic uc«, by M. Vivien do Saint Martin/ The 
Herculean task which M. de Saint Martin lias set himself ia * work 
which, when completed, will form 45 octavo volumes, published in 99 
UrratHm*, accompanied by an Atlas of ibout 100 map* engraved on 
sled- The second aud third tivrmMM* have juit been published, and 
kindly predated hy its author to our Library. The first perl, which 
will contain the General Introduction to the work, ia not yet quite ready 
for publication, hut is expected to appear shortly. 
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jf limits lo which I must necessarily confine tny*elf» permitted ot 
my giving iaything Vike a detailed notice of any particular work, none 
certain W wo old have it more juat claim to your attention than ihc one 
in question. A complete hiilory of voyage* and discovery, written ih 
ihe spirit iu which M. V. de Saint Martin ha* conceived it, waft * dm- 
dettium in European Literature, anti if successfully concluded, as it h*l 
been admiral)lx began, 1 know of no work which will reth-ct 
hotiQur on its author and hie country. A* iu all thingi, the exjmycncc 
af the pa->t ia the licet guide for the future, to nothing can more surely 
direct ua in OUT M»h*equent researches regarding our globe and it* inha¬ 
bitant* than a perfect acquaintance with the gradual step* hy which w* 
have arrived a| our present knowledge. He, therefore, who present* u* 
with a well ordered relation of the several event* by which the awi i lg a- 
motiem, considerably advanced, though still incomplete, of the several 
nation* of the earth and their varioua interest*, hu* been *o far effected, 
i* entitled to the gratitude of all who, by the study of the put, would 
prepare thcrosdvc* efficiently as future labourer* in the great work of 
universal civ dilation, We most sincerely hope that M- de Saint Mar¬ 
tin may not unly live to complete his great undertaking, but to reap that 
Ijuai meed of gratitude and applause to which he will be so justly 
entitled, if (u we have said) he carrie* out hi* great undertaking a* be 
has begun ft- 

Thc 1 Not) relic* A uncles de* Voyag. Fifth Serie*, edited hy M, 
Vivien de Saint Marlin, in a publication well deserving of your atten* 
lion. Thi* work contains n Geographical Review, Memoirs sod Docu¬ 
ment*, Critical Analyses, and Geographical MuceOiuit The Review* 
are nhlc coudcnsatiuiis, the Memoirs and Documents generally intcitit* 
ing, and the Analyses impartial, if we except here and there a mutual 
leaning, very excusable, toward* the worki of the editor*! countrymen. 
Upon the whole, it i* a periodical of considerable merit, and, n* keeping 
pace with the pragma of our science and its coynate object*, will lie 
found highly interesting to all geographers. 

S PA l jf—Con* idtring the unsettled state in which Spurn haa unfortn- 
natelv been (hr so lung a period, wc can hardly expect to bear of the 
development of scientific elections - f nevertheless we nolice with pleasure 
the publication of the first volume of Minot’s 1 Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary,* the fml work of the kind which hsi appeared in 
Spain. The author, we art told, ha* conquered almost inturimmiitablc 
difficulties, and produced a book worthy of praise »nd attention. 

There has also appenred a large quarto volume, of 1000 pugesi un the 
Geography, History, Staliitiir, and Picturesque Scenery oi Spain, 
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accompanied by numerous engravings, nod which has been well received 
by the Spanish public. 

There is stinounccJ si to- be pobHnhetf by a society of §iyaii^ ft. 
Uni renal Dictioontyof Ancient and Modem Geography, of Sacred and 
1 ijlitLcal History,, .itiJ Mythology. lhe Spanish gttyrnpliy } which g wp 
jinder the name of "Letronne/ is, in fact, our correspondent informs n*, 
Balbt'i geography, the translator hating principally used the latter. 
It ia J>y 1>. Fran cisco de Paula Meiltdo, D. Jaoqtum Peter Comoto, and 
B. FrancLico Fernandez; Villahrillc, 

Italy. — From our excellent foreign member, Count Graberg, of 
Jletnao, we lenm that the great Physical, Historical, nod Statistical 
Cb«fdgrapby of Italy, of Signor Attilio Zucagni Orlandfoi, which i« ra cn- 
tiuned iu the last Address as almost completed, is now really terminated. 
It forms IU large octwo tohiinea, with an atlas in folio, containing 144 
chorugmphical map?, and 2d2 illustrations and statistical tables. The 
fount vindicate* the character of this work from ihe criticism passed upm 
it, and mentioned in the last address on tbe faith of another of our corre¬ 
spondents- It is evident that as rrcards works with which, from not 
having them, we are not personalty acquainted, we must rely for a 
notice of them on the judgment and presumed impartiality of those 
who, bring upon the spot, and whose ability cannot he disputed, w c are 
authorized to consider as authorities* Whenever, M in the present 
cose, the opto ion of focal critics differ, we have no rrsourets but to give 
the statement* of both: thus. Count Gr^rg says, « Whoever will impar¬ 
tially examine, os I have done, the whole work minutely, will find that 
its peculiar merit is its cal rente exactness and conscientious precisian 
with respect to the foot* stated, which are always derived from authentic 
sources; while for dearness of expression, purity of diction, and cor¬ 
rectness of style, it is no less remarkable; but above all, (he author is 
deferring of praiie for having introduced into this kind of scientific 
writing the m«t suitable and convenient distribution of the subordinate 
parts; in short, Orlandbi and Repctci are, (or the tupigraphy of 
Tuscany and the chomgrapby of Italy, what the indefatigable Marmochi 
has l>ecn for "The Untetnal Geography and for the General and Com¬ 
parative Natural History of Italy/ of which three more parts have been 
published in the course of the last twelve month**” 

At Milan, Signor Coialinfo * Geographic*! Dictionary 1 is still gatngtm* 
Ur. Bernardino Riondelfo it just on the point of publlahinir tb/first 
volume of his - Essay on 

canespondeni, <L which, will no doubt render great am ice ty the stud? 
of ethnography and linguistics, and enable us to proceed with certainty 
in our inquiries concerning the original occupants of our country" 


At Breecm there hog lately appeared the first, and by thi* time pro¬ 
bably the second and last, volume of a work of Classical and Ethno¬ 
logical Geography, the fruit of the joint labours of four distinguished 
professors of Brescia—the Cifftliere fhilari., Professor Nieolini, the 
architect Yuutini, and the Curaltere Julius, the antiquary, under the 
title of * Illustrations of the Museum at Bresci*.* 

At Bologna, the Advocate Signor Carlo Monti has published a homed 
memoir, entitled *A Topographical Enquiry respecting the Shcgtcst 
Road between the two Sea* in Ancient Italy,* which appears to be (to 
have been ?) by Ffto, Guccu, San Marcello, Foretta, Yergato, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Rovigo, Monsilior, P,idua, and Venice. 

Mancmi has published a new edition of Gardner 1 ! * Great Plani¬ 
sphere** 

Of MtLairionia ^ GeogrmphicoTliittiiricO'CivLC Dictionary of the Two 
Sicilies/ we have nut heard of the publication of any part bevond the 
3Gth. 

Count An tribal Rauuzr-i'g ‘ Geographical Annual for 1845/ u wort 
which at once give* proof of the zeal of the Italians for the study of 
geography, and contributes largely to the Advancement of every branch 
of geographical science, has been continued with the happiest results. 
Among more than forty papers by distinguished men of letter* on 
various subject* connected with the geology, history, statistic*, topo¬ 
graphy, and physical and descriptive geography of Italy, 1 may mention, 
as peculiarly deserving of perusal, Captain Joseph Brupuint 1 ! observa¬ 
tions on the Geographical maps uud thCLugauean mountains ; Mujur 
Giovanni CubonaxzFs account of the works of public utility now in 
progress iti the l slant! of Sar dinia ; Dr. Zuecagm OrlandinFs judicious 
remarks on the extraordinary' discrepancy between the different estimates 
of the superficial measure of Italy, which fluctuates between 58,000 and 
96,500 oquare geographical miles- But on a careful computation from 
the best data, he finds that it cannot amount to leas than 96,179 square 
geographical miles — -an estimate, we may remark, but little below that 
made hy our learned correspondent. Signor Adrian Build, in the first 
editiim of his Compendium of Geography ; Dr, Carlo FraLli’s summary 
on the Physical Geography of Italy ; Captain Orestes firm's notice of 
the Republic of San Marino; Colonel Vincent Degli Ubcrti*a abut! but 
comprehensive Memoir on the fort of Brindisi, the ancient Bnindusinm ; 
uud General Ferdinand Visconti's very valuable Table of Geographical 
Determinations of Places in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. There 
m also much useful information in the extracts front private letters to 
Count KttDLJZjjfi, given in the appendix to hi* work. 

Frutn another valued correajHuuleiit in Italy we have been favoured 
vaL, xvi, ,/ 
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with notice* of whni hus been lately done in that country for the 
advance of Geographical acicn.ee; nod among the most prominent of 
(he leiht.iu.fa of the Italian engineer*, that now publishing under die 
title uf* The Alps which surrnuud Italy/ ho* hccti e*pecjalh pointed out 
tu our attention. Fortunately, through the great kindness of General 
, Annibale di Saluzzo, the director of this important work* wo have 
received n copy nf the first volume and it* corresponding at la* m r so that 
we ore enabled to speak of it from personal examination* The object of 
the work in question is the consideration of the Alps in a military poiut 
of view; and certainly f so considered, their interest is great. To us, as 
Geographers, however, the chief interest of the work will he found in 
what indeed constitutes Lot the introduction to it, viz., the phyatco- 
geographical description of this important inonritairechain from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic. This Is comprised m one very thick 
royal octavo volume. The following )i*t of chapters will be sufficient to 
allow how folly the subject has been gone into?—Chap. 1. The natural 
boundaries of Italy, the commencement and termination of the Alps, 
■ad their divisions. Chap. 2- Slope and general development of the 
chain, and the principal groupes whence extensive secondary chains 
branch off. Chap* 3. The countersearpe snd branches of the Italian 
Alps. Chap. 4, The various regions of the chain, perpetual snow, 
vvgclaliori, and animals characteristic of the Alp I, Chap. 5. Geology 
and mineralogy of the chain, mines, quarries, and mineral waters. 
Chap. 7. Of the foncaia in general, but especially of those which cover 
the heights of the Peninsula. Chap. S T Roads and means uf comniunjh 
cation across the Alps. Chap. 9. Of the valley*, the rivers, end streams 
which lake their rise alt the heights to the N E, of Italy and flow into 
the plains- Chap. 10* Of the lakes in and on the Bank* uf the Alpine 
chain. Chip* 11* Canals of irrigation along the mountain ■tape*, and 
in the western plain of the Peninsula. Chap* 12, Height of the prin¬ 
cipal mountain*, of the defile*, and of the inhabited places on the sum¬ 
mit, on the buttresses, and on the slopes of the Alps* This enumeration 
would indicate the complete exhaustion of the subject, and constitute the 
most complete description hitherto made public of the principal mm- 
tain-chain of Europe* The atlas, which accompanies this part of the 
work, consist* of a map of the Alp* in four sheets, on the sailc of 
of the accuracy nf which we have no doubt ; but we cannot help 
regretting that some more sat is factory mode of indicating the positive 
and relative inclination. and height*, has not been substituted for the old 
arbitrary mode of light and shade* This defect is, however, in same 
degree compensated by the r, morning plates of the atlas, which present 
certainly the must effective profiles, or rather panoramic views, ■we have 


ever seen. These profiles are double; In the lower one* the name scale 
is used for the heights as that employed for horizontal distance*. But 
nut to give d ibjitd portioned space in this address to any particular work, 

I will merely add, that besides the part already mentioned! there will be 
four other purls, historical and military, accompanied by an alias of 
special plans. Appended to every chapter uf the work is the name of * 
the officer of the royal corps of Etat,-Major by whom it was compiled. 
The note?, with the. exception of those to chupicr 5, were written*hy 
the Quartermaster General himself. The plana and designs were exe¬ 
cuted by Major Cussalegno, our honorary member at Turin. The twu 
catalogues in the fourth chapter, that of tllC PhaTitrogatnous plants, and 
that of the animals characteristic of the Alps, were supplied by thu 
distinguished professors Morris and Gene, 

The great, and, as we arc informed, very valuable work of Captain 
Bartolomei 1 *, entitled * Topographical and Statistical Information 
respecting the Sardinian States, 1 is almost finished ; and the same may 
be said of Sign nr Rcpctti’t ‘Geographical, Physical, and Historical 
Dictionary nf Tuscany.* The * Italian Miscellany 1 of Adrian Halbi is 
uU> deserving nf notice; it contains a series of tract* on the geography 
and statistic* of Italy, collected and arranged hy Eugenio Balbj, Of 
these may be specially mentioned that on ‘The Natural Boundaries. of 
Italy;’ ‘The Summary of Italian Topography;" that ‘ Relative to die 
latest work* on Italian Gcugraphy and Statistics- 1 Another, * On some 
recent Italian Geodesic and Churiugraphic Work*;’ the articles on 
Sardinia, Coreics, Tuscany, Sicily, and the Maltese group; a geo- 
graphical question, debated by the Italian geographers, die. The 
various writing* ill this miscellany belong to different epoch*. 

Signor Predari, we learn, has. with the aid of some other persons, 
undertaken nt Milan the publication of n ‘ Universal Chirographical 
Diet:unary uf Italy," systematically arranged according to the present 
political division* of each separate state. It w ill farm four large volumes, 
but only a few numbers of it have as yet appeared. 

In Toscany, beside* the work of Rcpctti, already mentioned a* nearly 
completed, other works of importance arc going on, some of them nearly 
finished. At Naples, Signor Maatriani proceed* slowly with the publi¬ 
cation of his L Geographical and Historical Dictionary of the Two 
Sicilies. 1 

With respect to new mnp«, few have come to the knowledge of our 
correspondent. The topographical department at Naples, under the 
direction of our highly-esteemed ond zealous honorary member, General 
Visconti, is still continuing it* important labours, as we learo from th^ 
following notice, w hich also contain* what you will all hear with tin- 

4 2 
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feigned regret, an account of ti»e sudden death uf Captain Feignla, of 
the engineers, in the extent ion of his su ruling iitbours. 

The triangulation of the first order,* relating to the eiumsiun of an 
arc of the meridian between Teraiuli and Cape Pissaro, ha* been at¬ 
tended by great difficulties in the transit from the coasts of Calabria to 
those of Sicily; nor was the season favourable for observation- 1 :. How¬ 
ever, sis triangles were measured, by the Inst of which wet* determined 
the* side of SifiLy which wall, Sei the present year, 19-HJ, serve as a 
hast a for the iriiLEtgulation which is to be prolonged towards Cope 
PitasarOj I he southernmost jjuint of Sicily. 

* H This triangulation of the first order has/" says General Visconti, 
“ unhappily deprived us of Captain Ferg>da, of the engineers—a lota 
which will be felt in the topographical office for many years to come. 
Signor Fefgolu. in 1845, was constantly thwarted by bad weather, and 
bnd heen for some days stationed on Mount Antennamwe* which is above- 
Messina, in order to measure angles with his repea ting circle. On the 
25th of November, 1845, lie was compelled, by a violent storm, to sus¬ 
pend his observations, and he took refuge, with Id* soldiers mid instru¬ 
ments, in n ruined elm pel on the mountain. There was a tremendous 
storm of hail and wind, and be was standing in one of the door-way* of 
the chapel observing it, when the lightning struck him on the head, and 
instantly dcprivecl him of life. 

41 bi knowledge of geodesy, theoretical and practical, Captain Fergola 
was certainly not surpassed by any man in fcurupc ; he had, if I may 
use such an expression, & geodetic tact peculiar to himself Ilia gCuddle 
opera!ions may serve as models ; and in that line he succeeded perfectly 
in everything. To him were entrusted the course of the geodetic opera¬ 
tions, acid the instruction of the enginecr-cmleu bj geodesy, Bv his 
death the topographical office has sustained an irreparable lose. Many 
projected operations it will now be no longer possible to execute ; au^ong 
which i* the triangulation across the Adriatic, in order to connect the 
Austrian triangles in Dalmatia wiib ours in Apulia (Puglia), 1 " 1 

The trianguktiom of the 2nd and 3rd orders have advanced accord¬ 
ing as they were required in the topographical surveys. 

The topographical map of the frontier, on a scale of T , 4 | p „ having 
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W continued* one part of the district uf Avezzsno in Ahruzzo h™ been 
kid down, properly the nortb-weitero portion of that district* with part 
of the environs of the Lake of Crisis Whet, h is considered that the 
vrhole number of operator* on that extent of ground w« only nine* and 
that the period of field-work does not usually last for more than six 
month*, owing to circumstance* foreign to the topographical office* ]t. 
wilJ be admitted that the amount prepared* a* mentioned above* v*js not 

inconsiderable for the year lM3- * 

There have been ako taken surveys, on ft scale of T ii* "fall die cxea* 
vntions newly made in Pompeii from 1913 to the present tune 
onwards* 

While thus speaking of charts and surveys I cannot help expressing 
the hope that the Neapolitan authorities will, ere long, correct* by a 
cardul survey* the western and southern coast lines of the kingdom; 
the mure, os the const* of the neighbouring state*—Rome* Sardinia, and 

Turin_are being accurately laid down by the trench engineers, on the 

some scale os their own surveys* 

The Hydrographical Chart of the Mediterranean, including the Black 
Sea, in three large sheets, with a scale of i.tfV.m on n menu pandit U 
haa been completed and published, 

The engraving of three new sheets of the great map of the environ* 
of Naples on a scale of r^W has beta continued. It comprehends 
Capua, Cfiserta* but will not be finished till next year* 

The engraving of the gnat topographico-military map of the king¬ 
dom of the Two Sicilies* on a scale of va/fin continued, and four 
more sheets (the first* comprehending Naples, having been published 
two years ago) have been finished ; <hc whole is going on progressively, 
The engraving, likewise, of many special plans of harkmrw* channels, 
&£., for the use of the Neapolitan navy, is continued. 

The whole delineation of the Faro of Medina in several sheds, on a 
of t*Jm> and of the city' and port of Medina* on a scale of 
r t has been completed: these works were executed in the years 
1941, 42, 43, and 44, and have been laid before the king. The pub¬ 
lication of them awaits his Majesty* comma mis. 

The protraction of the topographical field work* on a scale of ** h Y*i> 
has been constantly made, as soon as the work on the spot was fiuiahed. 

The original drawing of the itinerary rnspof the kingdom* on four 
sheets* with a scale of n^rr, has been continued* and will be 
engraved. 

Besides the aWe mentioned* which arc the ordinary labours of the 
bnpographical office, it ftlwftj* has in baud ft groat many other e^ra- 
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ordinary works of various kinds, continually called for by the king or 
the superior authorities. 

Bei.oium. —At Bruxelles various works have been published during 
the past year, bearing directly or indirectly on geography and topo¬ 
graphy. Many of these are of local interest; we may, however, mcn- 

* tion as of more general importance the * Dictionnaire de la Belgique,’ 
by CHhrles Meert; a supplement to the memoir on the * Navigation de 
la Belgique,’ by the Inspector Vifquain ; a work on Elementary Geo¬ 
graphy nnd one on Ancient Geography by M. P. Neu. 

Of maps, Mr. Raes has published an Atlas of Belgium, while M. de 
Vandermaelcn, our valued honorary member, has, as usual, sent out from 
his admirable geographical establishment a great number of interesting 
and important works. Many of these are connected with railways, and 
therefore belong more directly to commerce and statistics than to geo¬ 
graphy. Some, however, are of a different character, such as his 

* Etude sur les Voyages de Benjamin de Tudela,’ an object of great 

interest to ancient geography ; a Map of the Watercourses of Eastern 
Flanders, and others relating to hydrography, an important branch of 
physical geography. A Topographical Map of Belgium in 25 sheets. 
Of this the following sheets are already finished, viz., Bruges, Ostcnd, 
Mons, Charleroy, Philippeville, and Dours. Those of Bruxelles, Dinant, 
Namur, Anvers, Turnhout, Brdc, and Ncune Eglise are nearly termi¬ 
nated. This important map has been somewhat delayed in consequence 
of the numerous railway projects which in Belgium and elsewhere in 
Germany, as with us, seem to have engrossed almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion. The scale of the map in question is Besides this, four 

sheets are completely finished of a Topographical Map of Belgium in 
250 sheets, on the scale of rr.frt* The four sheets that are ready are 
those of Bruxelles, Tonrueren, Aasche, and Vilvorde. Several other 
sheets, such as those of I*>uvain, Malines, Namur, Goaselies, Fontaine 
I’Kv^quc, Binche, and Mona are near being completed. The four first 
we have already been favoured with through the kindness of M. Vander- 
maelen. 

A map of explorations in the atates west of the United States of 
America, prepared by Bar.m Vandcrtraetcn de Pontbiz. This map is 
destined to accompany a work by the Baron relating to emigration. 

A plan of Bruxelles much more complete than any before published. 

Of surveys completed in Belgium we may mention a part of the pro¬ 
vince of Liege, comprising the cantons of Waremroe, Landen, Avennes, 
and Bodeguee. Also a part of East Flanders, comprising several can¬ 
ton#, and a part of Brabant, comprising four cantona, which have all 
been executed for the geographical establishment at Bruxelles. 
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Of Belgian traveller*, Dr. Mari*, who viaited Texas in 1&44, re¬ 
turned at the commencement of the present year, and intend, shortly 
netting out for Paraguay. We hate not been able to learn what have 
been the result, of the doctor’, travel.; but hope they may throw .ome 

new light on the country he has visited. 

Germany.— From our valued honorary member, Professor \ on Berg-, 
lum. of Potsdam, so weU known to you all by hi. important lubowr. for 
the extension of geographical science, we have been fitvoured will* the 
following account of what has been done iu Germany since the period of 
our last anniversary. 

The addition, to our geographical and ethnographical knowledge 
which, says the Professor, must go hand in hand, have not been con¬ 
siderable during the past year. Of the few German work, which have 
reallv advanced the science may be mentioued • 

1. • Klippstein’s Contributions to the Geological Knowledge of the 
Eastern Alps,’ of which valuable work the third number has appeared. 

2. Schaubach’s ‘Picture of the German Alps, of which excellent 
monograph two volumes have been published. 

3. The very useful publication of Dr. Carl Bemhardi, of C asset, en¬ 
titled a ‘ Linguistic Map of Germany,’ in which the limit, of the German 
language, in Germany itself, and in the more considerable colonics 
which the Germans have established in other places, as in Zips and in 
Transylvania, has been followed in 1845 by a publication of Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Stricher, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, ‘Ou the Extension of the 
German Nation over the Surface of the Globe.’ In this work the suthor 
has, with great industry, collected and arranged all the facta bearing 
upon his subject, and luu paid particular attention to the great part 
which the Germans have had in peopling the United States of America. 
But he has, says M. Berghaus, overlooked one region colonised by Ger¬ 
mans, and where they have strictly preserved their national character 
and manners, viz., South Africa. The Dutch population at the Cape 
of Good Hope must be considered a branch of the German nation, as 
their countrymen the Hollanders both geographically and ethno- 
graphically form a part of the German people, though separated from 
them in a political view. 

Dr. F. Leizmann has published ’ Antipathies between the German 
and Slavonian Nations j’ and the Curator of the State Library of 
Szccheny in the National Museum of Hungary, at P»th, Stephen von 
Horrnt, has published a * Primaeval History of the Slavonians from the 
Trojan War to the Tiroca of Justinian.* This work is said to be valu¬ 
able, from its collection and arrangement of the most ancient facts and 
testimonies on record respecting the Slavonians; but disfigured by the 
bad feeling which pervades it. 
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Scifori, by his publication on Acragas (Girgerdi) and hi territory, 
has increased out knowledge of the geography and history of Sicily ; 
mid, Leonard l Las given, in u small volume, no interesting picture of the 
manners und customs of the Rhetiang, or inhabitants of the highlands 
of the Grisona, 

■ Of Germ an works contributing to the knowledge of countries situated 
in otfefer quarters of the world, the first lobe mentioned is RtuscgerV 
great'work, being nn account of his travels, principally in Africa, of 
which nine parts hare been published* 

The Baron Augustin baa published 4 A Description of Morocco from 
Actual Observation/ He treats of the geography and the history of 
the country, as also of its religious, political, military, and civil conch’ 
tioii; and on these subjects adds something to our previous knowledge 
of the country. 

Dr. Tams, of Alton a, has published an account of the Portuguese 
pus setss ion a in Suulh-Wrsitrn Africa, in which he describes the low 
moral condition of the Portuguese settled there, together with the shock¬ 
ing example which they set to the natives, and the degraded state of 
Christianity. 

Sevenl works have been published on the United States of America, 
uf which the most important is that by Grisaon, nf Hamburg, and that 
by the celebrated bis tori an and tourist, Frederic von Rjiiimur. There 
baa also appeared the ‘ Report'' of the commission sent by if, R. i L 
Prince Charles of Prussia to examine some parts of the Mosquito coast. 
This document contains a good deal of useful information on that part 
nf inierlrupint 1 America, It warn originally proposed to establish there 
a German colony * hut the project not Wing favourably received by the 
German public waa long since abandoned. Trhudi, a Swiss naturalist, 
after travelling over Spanish South America fur five years (from 1.S38 
to 1342), has published the results of his obeerv&limfiA on the Fauna of 
Feru in the periodical publications devoted to that branch of natural 
history ; but Ids personal narrative and other observations are given in 
a separate work, entitled * Peru; Sketches of a Traveller," and contain n 
great deal of intern ling mutter on the republic of Pern and on Valparaiso. 

Baron Kittlitz, a captain in the service of Russia, and the former 
companion of Admiral Luike, haa just published * Views of the Vege¬ 
tation on the Cuasta and Islands of the Pacific/ They deserve, aaya 
Professor Berghsus, to be known in England- 

The important work of Dr. VcoSieboldt on Nippon, although printed 
in Holland, is written in German. The fifteenth section has appeared. 

Lieut. Zimmettaanfi has published, in the form of LeUeiis addressed 
to Alexander v«h Humboldt, 1 A Memoir of the Lower Course of the 
Oxus to the Karnbag.-.a Ugtme of the Caspian Sta/ 
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Augustin Burick has translated Mmcu Palo into German, and added 
a cam meat ory, which has received some add i lions and corrections from 
the pen of Mr. Cb«. Fredrrik Neumann, of Munich, who is well veratd 
in ilic language of China, The lisi-meutioMd learned individual has 
published a small volume entitled 'On the Condition of Mexico in ihc 
Fifth Century of our Era, according to Chinese Writers. It is an no- 
count of that country, which, in the great Annals of the Celestial Empire, 
is called Fu-Stng, and which Deguigoes thought might lie a pSrt of 
America, while Klaproth considered it os referring to the country of 
Nippon or Japan. 

Mr. Kulh (Curator of the Municipal Library of Mayence) has endea¬ 
voured to extend geographical and ethnographical knowledge by incor¬ 
porating those subj ects in the biogniphi es ot celebrated tra vel tens and 
diicoVum, 

Dr. Oust Knpp has published some ingenious views on geographical 
and ethnological subjects under the title of ^Philosophy of Geography/ 

Finally, Professor Berghaus himself has published an Ethnographical 
Picture- Book, which has been very well received; it con tain* 150 
well-executed plates. 

Of Mat*, we arc informed, the following are now in progress 

By the Austrian General Staff, a Special Mop of the Margraviat of 
Moravia. 

Bv the lhrission General Staff, a Map of the March of Brandenburg, 
on a acale of rrrWi ftnd a Map of the Provinces of Westphalia, &c,, 
on n scale of T t .I „. 

By ihe Bavarian General Staff, the Great Bavarian Atlas on the scale 
of Tff.kfn and the Palatinate on the scale of mila rr^ 

By the General Staff of the Grand Duchy of Ur«*, a Map of that 
State on the scale of 

By the General Staff of Baden, a Map of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
on the scale of T(r ,fc S f. 

By the Gcograph Leo-Statistical Bureau of W urte mbcrg , the map of 
the kingdom of Wurtembcrg, oti the scale of yrlrri »ud uUo separate 
Maps of the Upper Bailiwicks on the scale of iW H rti, 'with geographical 
and statistical descriptions. Of this latter IS parts have been published. 

Beside? these, there have been issued some fresh sections of the ex¬ 
cellent * Geographical Map of the Kingdom of Saxony,* under the 
apeoial superintendence of Neuman and Cotta ; and Putsch hraa ut last 
begun ihe publication of his Geological Map of the Alps in Lower 
Austria, which had been premised by him long ago, and anxiously ex¬ 
pected by (he geclugisEt; it contains the basin of 1 jenna. p 

Sartoriua von Wallorhauascn haa published ihe first part of hie truly 
admirable Topographical Map of Mount Etna. Of General Map* E 
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shall only mention Handhc 1 * Atl&sof the Prussian Monarchy, which, oh 
account of its size is very handy, and ia well executed. 

The Physical Atlas of Prof, Berghaus is still in progress. He has 
just terminated the section containing the geography of the animal 
kingdom, and hue passed on to ethnography. This atlas contains, 
among other general maps, a great special map representing the nations 
of Europe, which will shortly lie published. 

The Eighth part of Spruner'a great work, his Historien-Geographicnl 
Atlas, has been published j it contains the history of the territories of 
the Ottoman Empire. * 

The Professor complains that in the new Topographical Map of Switz¬ 
erland, which, it was expected, would give an exact representation of 
the form ami nature of ihe Alps, the old system of representing the 
slopes hy mere light nml shade has been retained, which has caused n 
very great disappointment. 

With regard to relief maps, the fh(ficully and expense attending them 
are such as greatly to limit their publication— i circumstance which Pro¬ 
fessor BcrgWl* is, like many others, very disposed to rejoice at, con¬ 
sidering them decidedly n step backwards rather than a progress in 
improvement. This subject was touched upon bv my predecessor; u is 
one of those on which opinions will differ, and on which each wiQ exer¬ 
cise his own judgment. 

The trigonometrical survey of the slates of the German Coafcderation 
has been terminated, each country having been separately surveyed, 
though, in many cases, the trjungles have been connected. Nothing, 
therefore, remain* to be done but for the different governments to com¬ 
bine to give unity to the work, arid add to it a geometrical descript inn 
of ail Germany, The Elector of Saxony was the first of the German 
sovereigns who set on foot m .regular minrey of his country, which ha* 
been regularly cam ied on ever since LTTs. It may 1* observed that 
the getidetical measurements of the Austrian General Staff are distin¬ 
guished by their indication of the vertical heights of place*, an that ihc 
elevation of the German Alps ii now generally known, tothe great satis¬ 
faction of the geologist and physical geographer. Jt ja much to be 
regretted that this plan is nut universal. 

In Priori a gcodrcical levels have been executed at the expmseof the 
government from Swiacmund on the Baltic to Berlin, and along the 
Oder to the Austrian fjruUTief. The latter of these operations w M ren¬ 
dered necessary for the hydraulic work to he executed along the river, 
and the former was undertaken at the request of M. Bessel, the astro¬ 
nomer, who was desirous of determining the length nf the pendulum to 
vibrate seconds at Berlin. It was found that the trigonometrical levels 
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p,ave ihe same result for the height of the capital above the tea, as the 
barometrical observations continued for a number of years by Professor 
Berghaus had made it* 

The latter gentleman, speaking of geographical education in Germany, 
complaius that mure pains are taken to make the people acquainted with 
the geography of Asia or of America than with that of Europe and theif 
own country. I fear the same remark is but loo applicable ainultg out- 
•dm. 

Hi* Royal Highness Prince Waldemir of Prussia (cousin* not nephew, 
of the king, as was printed by inadvertence in the lost anniversary ad- 
dit») is still jll India, whence, from hl» know n zeal aud industry, it is 
expected he will bring back to his country' a rich harvest of imeriting 
information. Consulting only his ardour for science, and burthened 
with the usual load carried by a traveller on foot, he scaled the lofty 
Himmalayah, crossed the frontier of the Celestial Empire, and reached 
the table-land of Thibet, The letter* of Dr. Ilofimeiaier, who accompanied 
the prince, and which letters nre addressed to Professor Lichtenstein, 
of Berlin, describe many objects of natural history quite new to us, and 
great collections mode by the prince have already reached Berlin by 
different routes. It is understood to be the prince** intention of return¬ 
ing to Europe by Afghanistan, Panin, and Asia Miner- The presence 
of H. R. Highness with our gallant troop® in the laic sanguinary engage¬ 
ments on the Sutlej is known to you all, and to say that he was present 
is to say that he wo no inactive speftaior- 

LepsittB bo returned from his exploration of Egypt and Nubia, nnd 
trreat anxiety is manifested for the publication of the result of hi* 
labours. 

Peters, who has been investigating the three kingdoms of nature in 
Mozambique and other places on the Eastern Coast of Africa, hits not 
been heard of lately. A great deal is expected from the labour* uf this 
traveller, whore researches, it is confidently hoped, will enable m to fill 
up a good deal of what is now blank in our map®. 

ViEOfA*—General Skribauek, mtr talented cur respond mg member at 
Vienna, informa us dust the fallowing have just been published 

The continuation of the special map of Kttdn by l'reyer, 2nd aiul .ltd 
Hrraimtu. TIje map of Bohemia by Kumerebcrg- 2nd sheet* By the 
Imperial and Royal Military Institute, the special map of Morayim scale 
ixV.tttj 20 sheets. The general map of the use country', scale 
tttWi* Both entirely finis heel. 

A new: map of Eonrpe, engraved on stone, and printed with colours 
by M r, Sflinl a, in sheets, of which 6 have Appeared - 

Of survey*, thon: of Bohemia and Hungary, under the direction of the 
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Geographical Institute, buve been continued. The triangulatinn in 
Hungary* and astronomical oWrvaticms* mentioned last year, have hern 
executed. Next year the trintigulfttiwu will be continued in Hungary 
and ciit the Croatian frontier. 

The Military Geographical Institute is new occupied with the sjiecinl 
■map of Bohemia, ac-ale Trr.VcrJ a &d with the continuation of the 
generaj map of Italy [ and the Butrin! one of the States of the Church* 
Tuscany, and Lucca. 

S*sgsTr“—At Dresden there has been published Pari V, of a Geo- 
gnostic Description of the Kingdom of Sasuny and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces* by D. Naurmmti, containing a gcognoitac sketch of the environs 
of Dresden and Misiiia* with three lithographed platre- 

Of maps* D- Culto has lately published the Geognoetic Map of Thu¬ 
ringia, a* tt continuation of the Geoguoatic Map of Sasony* published 
by the Saxon Government, It contains the ceeifen of Rudolstndt, 
Mehuagen, 

Of the geographical labour* in Saxony undertaken hy the Govern¬ 
ment, our correspondent* Colonel Qberreii* in forma us he has nothing 
new lo add to what was stated in Mr. Hamilton's Addre.’* of 1B4 2. As 
fur the publications of private irulividiuilTi, it appears that in Saxony, as 
elsewhere in Europe* there have been a few bookseller*’ specu[ations 
which have added nothing new or considerable la our knowledge* and 
that as regards maps, they have been exclusively topographical plana 
made for the use of different railway com pint lea. 

The beautiful Topographical Allas of Saxony, of which we possess 
the first sheet is, is in progress of completion. The 3rd Part* containing 
the sections of Zicknu, Boron* Leipzig* and OchrUA, is almost n[| en¬ 
graved^ but some time must yet elapse before it wilt be ready for pub¬ 
lication. 

Dr smauk—F rom Denmark we have been favoured with some inte¬ 
resting information. 

* Seripia Historic* Iulemdonim/ vol. xii, (pp. 65S, in yvo*) f boa just 
been published, and completes the edition, first commenced by the Roval 
Society of Northern Antiquaries* of the IliEtoriccd. Sagpus recording 
event* which happened in Norway* Sweden* and Denmark, in the ori¬ 
ginal Icelandic text, with two transbtionsi* one into Latin* and another 
into Danish (S6 vola.}. This volume contains Rcgestn Gcograpbica to 
the whole work* which for this large cycle of sagas may be considered 
as tantamount to an old Northern Geographical Gazetteer, inasmuch as 
attention has been paid to other northern manuscripts of importance in 
a geographical point of new. Complete* however* ft can lint by anv 
means be culled, neither as regard■ Iceland especially, nor other lands 
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In America whose copious hlrtoricd lourcea have in the peuM in¬ 
stance been hut partially made use of, nor m relate* to ttwe European 
countries that are extm-Scaodinimim, especially Russia and the Bnn*h 
Ultt, f ur whose remote bistoiy and ancient geography the old northern 
writing* contain such interesting materials; but it is to be hoped that 
the Society will in due time take an opportunity of extending it* labou? 
m that direction also* which we would earnestly exhort them to do* con¬ 
vinced as we are that they will thereby supply important contributions 
toward* the history of geography. The present volume does however 
contain the name* of a number of place* situated without the bounds of 
Scandinavia* in countries of which mention is made in the writings 
published in the work itrelf. To the name of each place is annexed its 
Icelandic or old Danish form J and (lie position of the [dace Li investi¬ 
gated by means of comparison with other historical data, and «iih 
modem geography- The basis for this ha* been the 4 Geographical 
Regiacr*’ compiled in Danish bv Nicolas M- Petersen, inserted in the 
12th vo!. of the work entitled 4 Qldnoidiske Sagaerg published by the 
Society* and now remodelled in Latin, with several addition* and cor- 
reciiona* by Grime T. Thomsen, A.M., a gentleman who has lately dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a pbilosophico rtsthetical essay on Byron, lately 
published by him in Danish* 

The same imlefcuigabk Society of Northern Antiquaries has also pub- 
Iftcd, in the past year* &ntour* SiataruAr Mmdctmxrker{Le, 

1 Historical Monument* of Greenland’)> vol. iii*, 958 ptges, with \'2 
copperplate*, which volume completes the work. The 1st mid 2nd vote, 
(uf pp. 814 and 79-1 respectively) were published in 1838. After Pro¬ 
fessor Rafn had finished the compilation of bis wptime work, Anfigui- 
(ates Americana, which wax published by the Society in 1837* he eon- 
nee ted himself with Professor Finn Magnueen, also one of our distin¬ 
guished foreign member** for the purpose of editing, under the auspice* 
of the Societv* the great collection of original documents relating to the 
history of that remarkable Polar land (Greenland) which was fir-t teen 
in 877* and colonised in 986* With a view to doing all in their power 
to elucidate the subject of ancient Greenland, the Society, during the 
ten years Irem 1833 to 1841* caused journeys to be undertaken and 
explorations made in such of the Greenland firth* as were of the greatest 
impurtance wiih respect to uelent colonization. By excavations ammig 
the mins of the ancient colony* there was obtained a collection of in¬ 
scriptions and objects of antiquity which are mm preserved in the Ame¬ 
rican Museum founded by the Society* and ground plan* were taken ef 
bc vend edifice*. Of the Report* received on this occasion we must m 
*n especial manner notice—a* exhibiting evidence of the most us* 
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dwniB core, and as moreover embracing the most important part of the 
country—the exploration# undertaken by the Kev. George F. Jorgensen, 
of the l"irtliu- of IgnJikko and Tuumidluathik, where the most consider¬ 
able ruin# btc situated. The volume in question: (vol. iii.) contains 
extracts from annuls and a collection of diplomas relating to Greenland, 
compiled by Finn Hagmura (to this part appertain* a plate exhibiting 
■eaU of the Greenland bishop*) ; ancient geographical writings, com- 
piled by Finn Magnuses and Charles C, Rafn ; the voyage* of the 
brothers Zcimwith, introductory remarks and notes by Dr, Bredpdorff; 
a review of more recent voyages for the rediscovery of Greenland, by 
Dr, C. Binge!; and au antiquarinn Chorography of Grtenbml, drawn 
up by J. J. A. Woriaal from the accounts furnished by various tra¬ 
vellers of their respective eiplorations. The work concludes with a 
review of the Amrient Geography nf Greenland, by FrcfWor Rnfn t 
founded on a collation of the notices contained in the ancient MSS., 
and the accounts of the country furnished by the traveller#; to which 
b added a list of the bishops, and a dironulogicsl conspectus of the 
ancient and modern history of the country ; a historical index of names, 
a geographical index, niifl an antiquarian index-Terum- Copperplate 
maps are annexed to the two most important districts of ancient Green- 
S.ind, the Eystribygd and the \ estribygd (the castern and the western 
settlements), exhibiting the position of the numerous ruin#. There ore 
moreover plana and elevations u f the most important ecclesiastical ndmj 
sod other rudera j also delineations of Runic atone*, and tit her Scandi¬ 
navian antiquities found in Greenland, 


Of the above-mentioned content* of the volume we must here restrict 
ourselves to noticing, as most closely connected with uur special object, 
the result of Professor Rafiks review of the ancient geography of Green¬ 
land, according to which the f-L const of that country w M ]D ancient 
tintca inhabited by Europeans, although, from (he account of Are Frede 
the earliest Icelandic historian, it would ap^ir that oil the discovery of 
the country and survey of it# coast, there were found, hath on the E 
and W. coasts, remains indicative of their having been resorted to at 
an earlier period by the Skradingur, or Esquimaux of America The 
♦WAurtfr of the ancient Northmen, discovered in 11£M apprnra to be 
the tract of coast surveyed by Volkert Bohn, of the island of Fochr in 
H6I. «Kl by S*™by, by *h™ i, w„ nUBta Li , 

Cua.t The („i,ml.,.rn.r,k, r, diHOTRtd in 877 by fiunbiorn, vil be 
the ntnmU »w1> off llic cnatt byCajit. W. A. Grnah,* in ),t 6,5 3ff N 
Hhwetb. lb. Muibentmoni ptentoator y Cbpn F. rtW ]| ; tbe ebief 
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of the colony* the present district of Julintiaehnab. The most important 
of llit colftniied firths ujc named in order from S- to N. in four original 
M?SS. t of which the latest and moat circumstantial is a Chirograph? by 
IvJir Budsen* who in 1341 was sent by the Bishop of Bergen to tireen- 
limcL, and who for many year* w» superintendent of the episcopal sec of 

Gaidar, * 

Herulfcm* with Herinl&firtb, where Heriulf Hinixn =ettl«l jn 986, 
and where his ion Bourne Herialfseu. arrived in the autumn uf (he Mmc 
yctir fafter having seen the mare southern American coutu), is the 
ikigcii of the present day. Of the church mentioned m Bishop Gudmimd 
Atmou’s Sana, some of the ruins are still left* and several inscrip¬ 
tions have been found. Ketihfirth* with ils two churches* is the modern 
TeMcnninL, where Mr. Aroc found a quantity uf ruins. Rufmlirth, 
which in the first year of the colonization (986)ww cokmixed by the 
LAndnamamaim ltnfn, is now Ounartok. -Yocurdmg to rhe ancient de¬ 
scription of Ivor Rordsen, of the fourteenth century* there were in this 
firth iilcU with springs of hot water. There me in the islet of Oummok 
three warm springsi which have given to the island and firth their 
Hum* name* signifying In that laugunge the boiling {U land). C aptain 
W, A- Gmth, of the Royal Danish Navy, w ho visited tlie place in 
July, 1&2S, found the temperature of the water in these springs ranging 
from 2& ? to 33i° R. Si cun Fnttu is now Agluataoh. Here the ruins 
of Vogw church were discover lh! by the Hey. Valentine Muller* who 
tufted the firth in 1&32 and LB33 <m behalf of the Society. He saw 
moreover the rudera of a mansion belonging to the King* cal led by Bar 
Bnrdscu* Foss, or waterfall, situated near a large stream* forming a 
waterfall of 200 feet in height Enummu-H is Igolikko. The ruins 
of the rallied ml and episcopal sec of Gahdan* which was foil ml rd in 
|| 26 w and stood for upwards of three centuries* were rediscovered at 
Kakst^rcuk* on the eastern inti of this firth. Imukskirtii is now 
Tun itfunf.UA rijik together with the northern arm of Icilikeo, at which 
the ruins of the principal settlement of Bhattaiiiid* with Leidar 
church (the church of the district), hove been found, and have been 
discovered the vestiges of the house of JJmttahlid itseif* so deno¬ 
minated from its being built up against the side of s steep precipice 
(from Hrattr and ktid)> Tire Rev. Mr. Jorgensen* who has given 
a description and ground plan of the whole settlement, which may 
be compared to tit entire town, observes that a steep rock forms one 
of the walls uf this home* the building of which was accomplished 
with incredible labour. It w‘aa erected by Brik tire Red* who iu the 
year made it his residence- It was subsequently occupied* ai the 
commencement of the eleventh century, by has celebrated ton, Leif the 
llappv, and by his grandson, Thorkel; and it continued down to the 
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latest time of the colony to be the abode of the sheriff. Here in this 
house the far-famed couple. Thorfinn Kurlscfuc and Gudrid Tborbiorns- 
dotter, celebrated, in 1007, their nuptials, and determined on their re¬ 
markable voyage of discovery to that more southern land which, seven 
years before, had been discovered and visited by Leif Erikson, Vinland, 
in America (the present Massachusetts and Rhode Island). 44 We 
*cannoJ here refrain,” says our correspondent in alluding to this house, 
44 on behalf of geographical science, from expressing a with that the 
ruins of tins house, which has thus acquired such historical interest, 
may continue to be preserved; and we have no doubt that the en¬ 
lightened King of Denmark, who takes so lively an interest in the 
monuments of antiquity, will cause whatever is requisite to be done for 
the preservation of one of the most remarkable of the historical monu¬ 
ments of the new world.** Osafirth, which was the most western 
firth in the Eystribygd, will be the great bay in which lies the island of 
Sennerut. One arm of this firth was called Utibliksfirth, a name 
adopted by the ancient Northmen from the Esquimaux, with w hom they 
must consequently have held intercourse at an early period in Green¬ 
land, for it is the Esquimaux word Itiblik, signifying an isthmus; and 
there is, in fact, found here a remarkable isthmus which the Esquimaux 
still call by that name. Eystribygd comprised anciently 190 settle¬ 
ments, with 12 churches, of most of which unquestionable ruins have 
been found. The site of Westribygd, which included but 90 settlements 
and 4 churches, lay farther towards the N., and the ancient Steinses 
must be placed at Aglomersot. Rangefirth, at Amaroglik; Anoa- 
firth, with a church at Hope in Baal’s River, in the present district of 
Gotthaab ; and Lthufirtu, will be Iscrtok, in the district of Suk- 
kertoppen. Of the ancient Nontosktur, or summer stations for fishing 
and hunting, we may mention Biarnst (which had been already visited 
in 1007 by Thorfinn Karlsefnc in his voyage to Vinland), now Disco; 
the island of Kingiktorsoak, to the N. of the most northern of the 
present Danish establishment Upemirikuhoe, and in which a curious 
Runic stone of 1135 was found in 1824; and Krorsfirtu, through 
which some clergymen from the episcopal see of Gardar performed, in 
1266, an exploratory journey, now proved, from astronomical notices 
contained in the ancient account of this journey, to be Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Strait, together with Prince Regent’s 
Inlet. 

Russia. —From Sl Petersburg we learn with very great satisfaction that 
a Geographical Society has been formed, to which the Emperor, with 
hit accustomed liberality in all that relates to the physical sciences, has 
contributed an nnnual sum of 10,000 silver rubles, nearly 1700/. of our 
money. The origin of this Society is supposed to be the very great in- 
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tcrest excited by the travels of M. Middcndorff, to whom one of your 
medals has just been awarded, and of other Russians whose explorations 
into remote and hitherto little known regions of the vast empire of the 
Cxar have thrown so much new light upon its geography. We trust 
the efforts of this new Society will be attended with the success it anti¬ 
cipates, and that our award of this day, contemporaneous with its birth, * 
may prove a happy omen of a brilliant career. M. MiddcuddrfTs 
travels, mentioned in a former Address, are about to be published •by 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

In connexion with this subject we are informed by Sir Roderick 
Murchison that he has just received letters from St. Petersburg, ac¬ 
quainting him that the Imperial Geographical Society of that capital, of 
which we have just spoken, and which has been formed on the model of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, has resolved that its first 
great exploratory expedition should be directed along the eastern flank 
of the Ural Mountain# from the parallel of 60* N. latitude (Bogorlofsk) 
to the Glacial Sea. This survey is to be conducted by Count A. von 
Keyserling, already known to the public through his valuable geological 
co-operation in the work on Russia by Sir R. Murchison, and for his 
geographical researches in the hitherto little known region of the 
Petchora on the north-western Hank of the Arctic Ural; and who, by his 
sound acquirements in xoology, geology, and geography, will, it it pre¬ 
sumed, during the ensuing three years throw great additional light on 
the wild Arctic regions which separate Europe from Asia; and which, 
inhabited by Osliaka and Samoyedcs, extend beyond the limits of 
or bond Tegetation. Among numerous other objects, it is hoped that 
this expedition (the head quarters of which are to be at Obdorak) will 
elicit new results concerning the entombment and preservation of the 
Mammoths. 

Count Keyserling's work on the Petchora, North-western Ural, and 
Timan Ridge, is about to appear, under the title of 4 Wissenachaftliche 
Beobachtungen in Lande dcr Petchora.’ 

By our valued honorary member, M. Kupffer, we are informed that 
the great magnetic arrangements arc in progress, and that the observa¬ 
tions will be continued in Russia on the same plan as in England and in 
our colonics, according to the resolutions passed at the Magnetic Con¬ 
ference at Cambridge. 

We wait with great impatience for the publication of the two im¬ 
portant geographical works, the travels of M. de Middendorff in the 
northern parts of Western Siberia in 1843, and the completion of the 
account of those of M. P. de Tchihatchcff in the Altai in 1842, of which # 
the first portion has already been published in French. 

VOL. xn. . * 
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* Asia. 

Persia,— Dr. Ctofpieri appointed to a situation in FbiUj bos received 
imtnictwn* from the French Academy i>f Sciences for making observa¬ 
tions on the botany and zoology of the country ; we may therefor* hope 
* in time for further information on the naiural production* of that part 
of A shir 

Indian 5«rivy.*.“The iimyt m India are proceeding satisfactorily 
under the tuperintcndcisee of Captain Wang's, the Surveyor-General. 

A. great Addition to our trigonometrical survey a may be expected in ihc 
course of the ensuing season. The different works enumerated in * 
former Address wilt be published very shortly. 

We may also hope that the late political events in the NAV. of India 
will, by increasing the influence of Great Britain in those pfirtf, give 
additional facilities for perfecting our knowledge of the geography of 
tlie Punjsub and Kashmir, 

The Brttnbhv Government has transmitted to the Court of Director?,, 
by the bimonthly mail of April, two chart* of the survey of the S.F. 
eoMt of Arabia, the one from Ra? Maribut to Rim Segur, the other from 
Ros Farluch to the ruins of Mtssirsah, accompanied with a well-written 
report, not only of (he progress of the survey, but of Animated details of 
the various tribe* who inhabit the coast, with some excursions, by Dr, 
Carter, of the Falinmm*, into the mountainous districts which lie near 
the coast. 

There ia also transmitted by this mail a descriptive account of the 
reins of F,l Bid ad, by A*ai slant-surgeon H. J. Carter, of the l 1 *] inures, 
together with the sketches in. original of the ruins referred to therein. 

China. ^Everything connected with the Chinese empire is now of 
great, interest to ua, and I have therefore pleasure in culling your at¬ 
tention to a very interesting memoir of physical geography by our 
learned corresponding member M, Edward Biot, published in the 
‘Journal Asiatique' of Paris. It is on the progressive extension of the 
north-eivrtern const of Chinn from very early times. It would appear, 
from a critical cinmmsiion of Chinese documents of various epochs, 
compared with the labours of the Jemto arid with the must modem 
surveys of the coast, that this latter baa encroached upon the wi in the 
Gulf of Pv-chi-li, about the mouth of the Pet-hu, at the rate of about Jj of 
a kilometer per annum, at which rate the whole gulf would be filled up 
or obliterated in 2430 yearej while the inner and narrower part of the 
gulf of UeiotongwiU probably be filled up in lets than 1100 tears. 
The outer or wider part of ibis gulf will, in M. Biot's opinion, be the 
last filled up. The whole of the eastern const about the mouths of the 
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floral*-ho and the Yangtse Kkn§ hm considerably advanced- Of this 
encroachment of the land upon the ieo, iht proofs advanced by M. 
Biot appear satisfactory; indeed it is a fact well known and authenticated, 
that the land in many parti of the world gains upon the sen, while in 
other places? by way of compensation? the sea encroaches mi the land. 

If we admit, and there seems no reason for doubting the fact, that the * 
quantity of the water uf the ocean remain* ever the tatne, it is evident 
that the immense quantity of dctriul matter annually emptied imo,(hc 
bed of the ocean must occasion a displacement of a corresponding bulk 
of water—a displacement Tendered more or Icsa evident on djilTcretit 
coasts, according to a variety of modifying circumstances. Neverthe- 
less the filling up of extensive gulfs is a great operation ; and, without 
wishing in the least to disparage ihc calculations of our valued corre- 
■ponding member, it may be remarked that Nit Lure seems, in Boirc cases 
at least? and by operations unpcrceivcd by us, to prevent such fillings up 
of gulfs and seas; or at least to postpone the event far beyttod the 
periods we would assign for them, in coiifirnitiliQQ of which 1 need only 
cult to your recollection the ease of the Palut Mentis, or Sea of Azoff, 
which ancient geographers, predicted would be scon filled up, but which? 
though shallow, thaws no sign of change. 

St Biot says that cbrottoinetricfll determinations by the nfficem of 
the French corvette Dan aide fix the positions of Tchm-hu and Nitig-po 
m within a few minutes, only of the places assigned tc them by tbe 
missionaries, whereas Arkwright (Arrowsmith?), WyId, raid Klaproth 
place these towns si whole degree too far W., an error which he thinks it 
right to call uitetition tu. 

The chart of tliis port of the coast of China? os laid down bv our 
latest surveys, is not yet published; but through the kindness of the 
Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty? 1 learn that Cnpt* 
Chi Hinton places Tchin-hat in long. J2I" 43 11 E, of Greenwich, 
and Ning-po in 121" 35 r 0 !j , thus agreeing within 3 ? uf longitude with 
the officers of the Diinaide. 

Sir J. Davis (Governor of Hung Kong)? in a letter written in No¬ 
vember last, also informs me that the E. coast of Formosa was kid down 
fully a degree too much to the Iv? the AgincouTt, of “J4 guns, sailing 
over what was represented as dry land. Capt. Colli Usutt hod discovered 
on the N\ of Formosa n mine of excel lent coal, which may prove highly 
useful to aur steamers- 

M. Biot lias published other geographical memoirs in the ‘Journal 
Asiatiipje,’ one of them a Note on two Chinese Maps of the Great Canal 
and Yellow River. 

While on the subject of China, l may also state that, in the ' Au- 
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miles dt In prtpagatia* <fc /a Ifyif which is it tuntjnmtioiu of the 
celebrated * JLettra EdijiuutntJ and which contain muni' interest rig com¬ 
munications from ihe Roman Catholic missionaries dispersed throughout 
Asia, America, mid Polynesia, you will find, in the number for May and 
July, a very detailed Letter of one of Uift inkatonariei who in L§43 trm- 
. veiled from the extremity of the lake P 0 -yang, as far els llaug-tcheou- 
fou, and who describes the immense tntnfjHjrt which is carried on the 
Kiang, and other interesting matters. In the number for January of 
the prudent year, there b an account of the excursion of another mis- 
aitmary, &f. Grandjeun, into the very little known country of Loos to ihe 
N.E. of the Birman Empire* The traveller divides the Lnosians into 
two people—the Black-bellies, who rnttuo them selves, and the White- 
bellkjj, who do not tattoo themselves. He resided a month at the chief 
town of the Black-bellies. The Laotians, he aays> arc generally an 
agricultural people, and bear considerable analogy to the Siamese* 

hie of Bourbon. —M. Cboron* appointed to a scientific situation in 
the island of Bourbon, where he expects to reside for some years, has 
been supplied at his ow n request with such instructions m are necessary 
for the uWrvatiou of everything of a scientific nature connected with 
the island. There is no doubt but that from its situation it may furnish 
many interesting data for the general physics of the globe* 

Arabia .—In the French * Journal Atistique ’ will be found the de¬ 
tailed account of M. Atnand's travels in Southern Arabia: he visited the 
nncie.4 dyke of March, and copied there a great many Efamyaritic in¬ 
scriptions. 

The Rev* Mr. Brockman, who has been for more than a year ex¬ 
ploring the S. coast ©f Arabia, and has mode himself Master of the 
Bedouin as well a* Arabic language, having acquainted the Council 
that a favourable opportunity presented itself for hia penetrating into 
the interior of the province of Hndramaut, under the protection of one 
of the more powerful chiefs, but that, his private funds being exhausted, 
he must forego this unexpected prospect of success unless he could re¬ 
ceive the means of providing for his journey, the Council, as you liave 
already heard, obtained, through the liberality of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Emt India Company, the requited sum, und we mav hope 
through Mr. Brockman's exertions to obtain much new 1 information on 
the antiquities as well m geography of that little known region, 

Africa* 

Bcy ft*—I ndications of coal, it is said, have been found by a French 
engineer* hi the southern part of the Wady Arabah, in the gulf of Suez. 
Should it be found to exist in any quantity, of good quality, and easily 
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obtained, it will be of great important* both fur the navigation ol the 
Ited Sea and for the future application of steam power to the industry of 

Eevpr. , 

AavssiNU and Tire Nile,—N otwithstanding th* great number oi 
travellers who nflile years have visited Abyssinia, and more or left* ex¬ 
tensively explored various parts of it, the great question uf iU nvem, pnn- ■ 
■cipally of the so called two Niles, the white and the blue, seems ns far ss 
ever from being definitively settled, Nor can we altogether wonder at 
this i nothing can be more uncertain than the wandering coume of mere ; 
they acknowledge but one law, that of seeking the lowest level; hunt » 
this inclined course itself, this thaherg, which is subject to cndlas 
variety in its windings and doublings, so that when two travellers smke 
the flame stream at no great distance from each other,it not unfrequentiy 
happens they wilt each, with equal truth, declare its waters to flow m 
directions diametrically opposite. Another source of error may >c 
traced to affluents and recipients being taken for one soother, by the 
inhabitants on different a ides uf the valley. There la therefore but one 
certain way of ascertaining the course and direction of a river, and lb at 
ia by tracing it down in its whole length from source to recipient. Tins 
is the more necessary, a* many rivers arc found to open for themselves a 
passage through mountain ridges, and otherwise run in direction! essen¬ 
tially different from what the apparent conformation of the country or 
region would seem to indicate, Thua it is that we are atilt in uncer¬ 
tainly respecting the Bahr-el-Abind, and the Hue Abbai. or Babr-eb 
Azrek. which latter, according to Lane, is the Uedhet*. Monsieur An- 
loine d'Abhudie, who, as you well know, has sojourned fleveml years in 
Abyssinia, has not neglected t«s reap what information he could respect¬ 
ing the Nile. In the Bulletin dc la Social dc G* graphic of Paris for 
Inst May will be found a com mu mention by him on ihe subject, and 
which he begins by saying,™** The sources of ihe Nile cotulituu: the 
rnnst importatit geiigraphiesl qinrstioii ever raised,* In the opinion of 
M. dWbbmlic, the Gujeb (first mentioned by our countryman Dr, Bekt) 
is identified with the White Nde, of which he, M- d'Abbadie, saya it is 
the trite source, placed, accorditig to his observations, in tat- v 20 N+, 
and long. 1 20“ W. of Sakka, a relative position abmlutely identical 
with that laid down by Dr. Beke in 1843, in his map, published in the 
13th vd, of our Journal, This river, eay» the French traveller, known 
to us a» the Bshr-el-Abiad, or White Nile—to the people of Sidam* as 
the Godefu, or Godepo—to the GnUa* as the Godjeb, or Gndeb—to the 
Ynmma and Yangrnm as the Omo—to the Da ware as the Own*—and to 
the people of Wallagii as ihe Bsgu, ukes a spiral direction, encircling 
KafFa like an island, and receiving a crest many tributaries in it* 
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course. This is quite confirmatory of the information obtained by Dr. 
Beke from q Mohammedan merchant, flatbed Omar Itm Nejat, arhn 
expressly informed that traveller that "theGodjeb joins the AW of 
Sennaar f tT Atone of [he Society's meetings, in December, 1 ? 43 ^ Dr, 
Beke exhibited a map drawn by him under Omar's dictation * in which 
' the junction of the two river* corresponds in a remarkable manner with 
the fffctin cation of the upper course of the Rahr-el-Abiad and ita nffiu- 
entt in M. Jormiid * map. He it observed, however, that the opinions 
emitted !p\- if. d'Abbadie and Dr. Bike, Wing; founded chiefly on native 
information, cannot be: considered oa saliclnctorily deciding the ques¬ 
tion of the source of the While Nile.* Indeed so far still is the source 
of this mysterious river from being determined, that another French 
traveller, M. Laforgue, who says he has been u far up the White Nile 
as any of th one who preceded him, gives it as the joint conviction of 
himself and hia fellow-traveller, M. ttollet, that the White Nile is no 
other than n continuation of the Niger (by which M. Jomnnl supposes 
is meant a river called the Bahrtel-Eaoued,or Black river), thus making 
the Bahr-cl-Abiod to cutne from the meat, while the late expeditions 
make it come from the south, and M. d'Abbadie and Dr. Bcke's in¬ 
formant, Omar, from the cast! But it is not to the White River alone 
that M. d'Abbadie hoa directed hh attention: he likewise visited the 
source of ihe Abai, the Nile of Bruce, and determined its elevation by the 
boiling of water, in the same way na had been done two years previously 
by Dr. Beke, The results come to by the two travellers so closely 
coincide that the absolute height of the head of this one of the many 
sources of the Nile may be regarded as fixed at about 9000 fyet {^e- 
cording to Dr, Beke, S 97 & feet; according to M. d'Abhadfe, fP 206 ) T 
It may W remembered that Bruce estimates it at upwards of two miles, 
or about 1 1,000 fetr. While on the subject of this pirn of Africa, I 
cannot avoid announcing thru M. Rochet d'H^ricouit has furnished the 
Geographical Society of Paris with some of the results of his last viiit 
to Abyssinia, where, being writ supplied with instruments, he was 
enabled to make more satisfactory observations than when he first 
travelled into that country. Among other geographical facts he states 
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posUiixlv that the LakeZmv*i,or Zowa ja ofour m&*», lb in wway 
nected w^h the H*w*th, its outpouring g™ ,J & 10 At, m lk h “ 
ascertained barometrically the amount of depression of the Luke AsmJ 
below the level of the k» to be 217'1 n.ei., or 114 feet, during only 
bv 4li feet from the depression ascertained by Dr. Dtkc, who brat dun 
covered nud announced to uh thin singular fact, and who took the depri - ^ 
sion by means of the boiling of water. But to return to M I\«bet; 
not the leant finable finite of his journey ore the diJereut grain needs 
which he has brought from 5boa t some of which, it is to be hoped, tmiy 
be acclimated in Europe, and thus Increase the number of ^rentes 
used hjs food by man- 

M* Jomard afa*. in * pamphlet entitled ‘‘Qb-rnteoin sur le \ oyage 
au Darfour," translated by Dr. F«dh. from art account given by Chcykh 
Mohjuuiued-ebTounsy, of that quite unknown portico tH Africa visited 
by Brown in 1794, hut not explored hj him in consequent® ufl unforced 
detention and sickness, discus at ™c length the .till evolved 
prohlem of the White Nile, and is distinctly of opinion that one of its 
source* U to be found in Darfour, and others in the south-west. There 
apjTear indeed to be nmny tributaries to the White Nik in it* upper 
portion, but in the present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 
shem it is quite impossible either to determine their number, and the 
direction of their course, or to say which is in reality the main stream. 
Let us hope that the fourth expedition, which M. Jarourd mentions a* 
ahout to I* sent hv the Pasha of Egypt to the header* of the great 
African river, will do much to clear up die uncertainty that has for *o 
inanv years hung upou'the question of its source- 

Language* of Ahy*nma-Befote quitting Utk part of Abie* I am 
bound to notice the valuable contributions made by Dr- Beke in its 
dhtiubirv* He has collated vocabularies of thirteen languages :-^l. 
The Hhlkm-n, <* A®*» of Wing; i, Fahbha; 3, Agiwi, or of 
Agattntlder ; l.Gafst; MfoW 6, Kofis ; 7, Wc*» 5 *i WoUmc 
or WoWitmj 9, Y angora; 10, Shiokik of Agaumukr; 11, Gal a of 
Gudem; 1% llgrfi; .md 13, H^rargic (Humor)* Thy be 
found printed in the * TrmttKtion* of the Philological Stetety. They 
art bv no mean* *11 equally complete, hut great praiae is due to Dt, 
Bekt for what he hn* done; for when we consider what an essential 
element language is in our deter mi nation* of the origin and dispersion 
of races, we 'cannot be loo grateful to those who allow no opportunity to 
slip of making i» acquainted with the lougimue* and diaktte of distent 

tribe*. , , 

Mau^ascah,—M. LsChiiUniii, *r understand, is gone on nmiBsioii 

in Madagascar, amt he has l«-ca supplied with instruction* for maEmg 
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CtmnwN This it quite con firm atory of die information obtained by Dr r 
Bekc from a Mohammedan merchant, untried Omar Ibn Ntejat, who 
expressly informed that traveller that ir lbe Gotljcb joins the Ab£ of 
Ssnnaar." At one of the Society's meetings, in 1 leetmber, 1843, l>r. 
Beke exhibited a map drawn by him muter Omar*!? lUclfttiort, in which 
* the junction of the two rivers, corresponds in a remarkable maimer with 
the delineation of the upper course of the Bahr-el-Abiad and its afflu¬ 
ent in M< Jomard’s map. He it observed, however, that the opinion® 
emitted by M, il'Ahhudic and Dr. Beke, being fnunHt’d chiefly on native 
iniiirmaiion, cannot be considered ns sat if fa c tori ly deciding thE ques¬ 
tion of the source of the White Nile. * Indeed so fur still ia the source 
of this mysterious river from being determined, that another French 
traveller, M. Laforgue, who says he has been as far up the White Nile 
as any of those who preceded him, gives it na the joint conviction of 
him self and his fellmv'traveller, M. (toilet, that the W'hitt Nile is no 
other than a continuation of (he Niger (by which M, Jomnnf supposes 
is. meant a river called the Hahr-cl-Laoued, or Black river), thus making 
the Bahr-cl-Abind to come from the west, white the lute expedition* 
make it come from the south, and M* d'Abbndie and Dr, BefreV in¬ 
formant, Omar, from the east! But it i* not to the Whi te River altme 
that M. il'Abhadie has [lircctnl hi* attention: he likewise visited the 
source of the Abai, ttie Nile of Brace, and determined its elevation bv the 
boiling of water, in the same way as bad been done two years previously 
by Dr, Reke. The results come to by the two travellers eo closely 
coincide that the absolute height of the head of this one of the many 
sources of the Nile maybe regarded ss fixed at about 9000 feet (ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Beke, 84*15 feet; according to M, d'Abh inlie, 020fi), 
It may be remembered that Bruce estimates it at upwards of two miles, 
or about 11,000 feel. White on the subject of ibis part of Africa, I 
cannot avoid announcing that M. Rochet dfH&icourtliRB furnished the 
Geographical Society of Paris with tome of the results of liia test visit 
to Abyssinia, where, being well supplied with instruments, he was 
tonbled to make more flatisfaetory observation® than when he first 
travelled into that country* Among other gtngniphictd fo C |g J,c state* 
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positively tW the Lake Zuwaw Zowaja of our map*,«in *°™1' con¬ 
nected with the Hftwaih, it* outpouring going to the Abut- lie has 
ascertained barometrically the amount of depression of Uw Aw&I 
bokiw the level of the sea to be 217*7 met., or 114 feet, differ^only 
W 4(1 feet from the depression ascertained by Dr- Bekt, who first dis¬ 
covered and announced to ns this singular fact, and who took the depres-^ 
a km by mmi of the Wiling of w ater. But to retu rn to >L l^hct: 
not the least valuable fruits of his journey arc the different gwin seeds 
which he has brought from Shea, Borne of which, it is to W hoped, may 
he i Delimited in Europe, and thu* increase the number of cerealcs 

used a* food hr man- _ 

M* Joopxd dsn, in a pamphlet entitled « Observitioits nir le \mjc 
an Durftmr,” Inailmted bv Dr- Fcrou, from *« account given by Cheykh 
MoWmmed^l'Tnunsy, of that quite unknown portion of Africa vetted 
hr Brown in 1794, but nut explored by him in consequence of hi* forced 
detention and sickness, discuses at some length the rill tW-MiEved 
problem of the White Nile, and is distinctly nf opinion that one of n* 
aouroe* iiiok found in Darfnur, and other* in the south-west. Tlicrc 
appear indeed to be many tributaries to the White Nile in its tipper 

portion, but in the present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 

them it ii quite impossible either to determine their number, and the 
direction of their course, or to *a? which b iu reality the main stream- 
Let u h hope that the fourth expedition which M- Jornsnl mentions as 
at*,it to be sent by the Pwha of Egypt to the bend^iem of the groat 
African river, will do much to clear up the uncertainty that has for so 
inanv years hung upoii'the question of its source, 

JUnffmages tfAfadmia.- Before quitting thi* part of Africa I am 
bound to notice the valuable contribution* made by Dr. Bekc to its 
rthnolouT* Be has collected vocabularies of thirteen language*: — 1, 
The Hbkmam, or Ag*u of Wi*g; 2, FaliBm; 3, AgAwi, or Aipu or 
Agnumider- 4,Gafnt; o, Gonga ; t>, Kaifii i T.Woritts ; *, WoMu» ; 
nr Woliiitsai 9, Yingara; 10, ShAnknln «f Agnunuder; 11, G*j ■ f 
Gudeni; 12, T%*; wd 13, Hinwgfe (Humor)- They will he 
fiiLind printed in the ‘ Transactions of the Philological Society, They 
bv no mean* all equally complete, hut great ptatK is due to Dr^ 
Beke for what he bas done; for when we consider whM nn martial 
clement language is in uur determinations of the origin and dispersion 
of races, we cannot be Urn grateful to those who idlow no oppoitnniiy lo 
slip of making us acquainted with the language* ond dialect* of dwrant 
tribe*. . . 

Madagascar—M- LefiiriUam, wc uucleratarnl, is g me - n aI,n " ujn 
to Madatmscar, nrwi he ha* fettO supplied with iiislrucLhin 1' r 511 h 
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observations on Lite animal and vegetable productions of the island, 
Several botanical collection* hart already been made at the island ; but 
as there is no doubt a great deal yet to be gleaned, and a* m fauna 
presentt mma remarkable varieties, the result of M. Le Guillnias 
labours will no doubt present much new and interesting information on 
the subject in question. 

ini he bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris will be found an 
article on Madagascar by M Bonn CbrisUve, destined to accompany a 
map of the island 3 published by the Minuter of Marine. The author, 
after explaining tbe difficulties which stand in the way of a complete 
description, physical and morel, of the iBland, enumerates the authorities 
whence he has drawn his materials. He then proceeds to describe 
briefly In succession the nineteen provinces of the island, enumerating 
their several capes, bays, mountains, rivers. Tillages, forests, &c. T and 
the islands on their coasts. It is indeed a kind of index to tbe map. 
But every thing relating to Madagascar is interesting, on many accounts ; 
and we anxiously await the publication ofM, Eugene de FroberviUe, 
who has for a long time been engaged on the geography, the history, 
and the ethnography of that important island. 

West Coast. —We Inm- been informed, by a letter from Mr. Jamie¬ 
son of Liverpool that Captain Ikcroft (Now Governor of Fernando Pm) 
and Dr. King have returned down the Niger from Kabbah, which, in 
consequence of ware among the native chiefs, is now deserted and in 
ruins. Hence the mission had not met with the amiripateJ success, 
ft it intended that two more ascents of the river shall be made; and 
that the Congo, and perhaps the Gaboon, will be explored. Dr. King, 
under whose direction these expeditions are plated, and whose detailed 
account of the ascent of the Calabar is published in our Journal, will, in 
all probability, should he, as we sincerely hope, return in safety, draw 
up an account of his proceedings, with which w e mav hope* to be 
favoured by Mr, Jamieson, and to which communication wclook Forward 
with much interest. 


w ® team from the bulletin of the Socivte dc G^graphie of p a rii 
that the Abbd Baiba, a native of Senegal, educated in France, has re¬ 
turned to his native country, and sent from thence various memoir* uf 
great interest. We notice thii the more particularly a&1 among the 
icvend methods that have been proposed or attempted fur the civil m- 
tion of Africa, now has appeared to us so likely to be attended with 
beneficial results as the instruction of natives, who, returning amomr 
their own people, enlighten them » to the beneficent intentions of 
Europeans m their behalf, and overcome those prejudice, and nupersti 
tions which result from ignorance; such persons would open am | SID00th 
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the way fur the tlttveUcr, who&e efforts would then be attended with 
much greater sucre**. 

M. Raffencl of the French Navy, employed at Senegal, ha* made a 
proposal to (be government to penetrate mto the inferior of Africa. M* 
RatfencFt memoir on the subject ha* been suhmitted by the Minister of 
Marine to the Geographical Society of Paris for their opinion, and the. 
result has Iseeu favourable to the views of M- It, who has Ijeen fur¬ 
nished by the Society with instructions for his guidance in ecicniific 
research. Later accounts, however* any that from the conditions under 
which M, RntTenet's journey will he performed, it will he nearly im¬ 
possible for him to profit by those instructions. 

A lg am&.—While the French armies in Algeria are fighting for the 
possession of thecountry, it is pleasing to turn our attentiun to the quiet 
labours uf science, which the French never lose sight of in their foreign 
campaign*. Thus there has been sent home hy M* Don the observation* 
for rain from the l*t January, 1S3@, to the 31et December, l£4i, show¬ 
ing the mean quantity that falls in I hat part of the world to be SSQ- 1 
milli metres. 

Grrat Dksfrt. 1 — Mention is made in the * Athemcam 1 of the fth 
March af mi African exploration undertaken by Mr* James Richardson, 
It appears that on the 23rd of November, 1S4&, Mr* Richardson was nt 
Ghadamcs, in the Great Desert, where he had been residing for three 
months ; and whence, in company w ith a negro and a Moorish servant, 
n G hud u incite, he intended proceeding due south* through Ghat, Aimer, 
Damfrirhou, and Kuraiac to Sacatou, the capital of Suddn; and if he 
should resolve on returning from this latter place it would be by (he 
wnv of Dnntou and Fezxan. His ilcsire, however, to visit I im- 
buctu. Mr, Richardson p h enterprise is looked upon p foolhardy and 
desperate. He has been advised against it, but his resolution wm not 
lit be shaken. We very sincerely wish his daring enterprise may be 
Crowned with that success of which peril ops we can hardly entertain 
any legitimate hope. 

No PITH A ST ERICA, 

We have been favoured this year, by Mr. Edward Everett,, late I niicd 
Stairs Minister at our Court* with a volume containing the Reports of 
Captain J. C„ FremonCa iwu Expeditions to the Western Countries of 
North America* the first of which, that to the Rtreky Mountains, was 
already known to us, and has been noticed by your late President; oi 
the other, thiii to Oregon and California* the Report is much more 
voluminous, and in all rrspeel? more interesting, as it will be found to 
contain not only a great number of astronomical dclmmnations of 
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places but muny meteorulogicol observation*, independent of the de¬ 
scription of the parti of the Country gone over and its productions. The 
volume is accompanied by a targe mop, in which is kid down (.he 
features of the country along the lines traversed In the two expedition* ; 
and there is also a profile of the country from the mouth of the Arkansas 
■ ta the Pacific, 

Ode of our most intelligent members, Mr. Themes Falconer* hits 
published a very valuable and highly interesting little work, entitled* 
4 On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South Western, 
Oregon, and North Western Honndunes of the United State#, 1 Id this 
condensation of valuable information the reader will find an interesting 
account of M. de U Salle, whane travels and ex plum ti one in North 
America led to the colonization of the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
now the KM* of a ihriving and extensive population, A* regards the 
Oregon question, it is foreign to our purpose to Cuter into its political 
consideration; we will there fore merely state that it is fully discussed in 
the work* of Mr. Falconer and of D, Travel* Twsss, D.C.L. 

Zt may be mentioned that the lute Rev, Thomas Falconer, of Christ 
Church College, Oxford* editor of ‘ 11unlink Vnyucc/ and one of the 
original member* of this Society* completed, shortly before bis death, 
an English translation nf the 1 Geography of Strabo,' Arrangements 
haw been made tu correct this inundation by the excellent Greek text 
of M* OutUyt Kramer. The printing of the first nix hooka, will ahnrtly 
commence, and the subsequent ones will follow as the future volume* 
of Kramer appear. 

When we consider lhc rapid succession of political ccmmo- 
tions which have agitated Mexico, we can hardly expect that much 
attention can have been paid to geography. We are* however, happy to 
learn that there crisis the hope of r belter future for that so long dis¬ 
tracted region, 

A new Map of the Department of Yen, Cruz is on the point of being 
published. It has been constructed by the Military Stall from datl 
furnished by different persmu who take an interest in the subject, and 
engraved in the United States by an inhabitant flfVera Cntz at his own 
expnse. It hm ju.t reached Yera Cruz, and will be sent tn Me*jco 
before u it made puhlie. Of this map our valued corresponding mem¬ 
ber, Don Juan de Qrbegow, ray* be hopes to be able to forward to u , a 
copy. 


Not a smgk work on geography or travels haa appeared, *„d no 
trigonometrical turwys hove been executed or even project'd* Never- 
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suspended for n lime, has resumed and continued its operations since 
liixt January, and has made aomc progress in ft General Map of the 
Republic, working nt the same time on a Geographical Dictionary, and 
on the statmicn of various departments. Let us hop thni this ntid 
otkr the peaceful Inkmrs of ncietice may, for the he no tit m the 
Mfticjiiii thcmseltes t and fur the gtdtrol interest of improvement* 
replace the limitation which has *o long convulsed their eery investing 
country. * 

Sotrrra Ambus ex. 

Brazil *—We learn from n notice in the ‘ AtlieirtpumV that the Rev 
Daniel P. Kidder has published * An Atenant of his Resilience and 
Tfeveb in Brazil,' which work we ire told has the great merit of recti¬ 
fying main of the errors, geographical and statistical, which have been 
published in works enjoying rente reputation. 

^irift,—Tk Bolivian Government having commissioned a French 
gentleman to explore the affluents of the River Plate, with a view to 
improving it* navigation, the Minister of Public Instruction nt Pan? 
Inis invited the Academy of Sciences to dmw up a set of instructlona for 
the traveller, in order thnt bis explorations may he made generally 
beneficial to science and to physical geography- 

An account of the eii tempt made., under tSi* directions of the Bull vis u 
Government, to open a communication with the River Plum, by dc* 
trending the River Pileomayu to it a confluence with the Paraguay, and 
the fidlure of the cjqtedition owing to the shalkwiiKs of the bed of the 
river, which was Anally lost among extensive iuundft truiis, was lately 
read to you at one of the evening meetinge. 

ffi&wu Ayretj —From our foreign member, Don Pedro dc Angelis, 
our suspicion is unfortunately confirmed, that the troubled state of the 
country hits impaled the Inlioura of geography as of other flcitiiwi; 
thus uur zealous correspondent says that hi* efforts to nnike known the 
geographical and historical relatiosj of the country hnve ken paralysed 
by the late political events. He ha*, however, obligingly favoured us 
with a collection of documents just published, relating lo the mission of 
McKrtL Ousdey and Deffitndi*, the result of which has been vtiy d::- 
fetenl from what was expected r 

Some m Mi non to tmr knv* ledge of the upper portion flf i he great 
river? Parana and Paraguay, and their prift&pal affluents, nmy however 
he expected from these events, ns one uf the British steamers-of-wur is 
said to have ascended the River Paraguay a* high as the i ity^ of 

Assumption, 
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Since mir hit AutaiveFisary diffident publications of merit h mV e up- 
pear«;4 relating to Australia and the Indian Archipelago, and fresh 
exploration! in the former have been undertaken, My predecessor in 
th JB chair, in his Anniversary Addressee in IS44 and ISIS, dwell with 
peculiar emphasis on the great importance of Port Ewhgton, tn( i 
strongly advocated an exkawiit* surrey of all those seas, ii™lt a , and 
gulfs, as yet but imperfectly known, of the Great Extern AfdupcW 
from the China Sea, to Torres Strait,, including both ; and w c have 
fleen, m speaking of our maritime surveys, that to the labours of Captain 
Sir E. Belcher, Captain Coll in son, and Lieutenant Bate, we arc already 
indebted for a very considerable increase to out knowledge uf the China 
Sea*, while Captain Blackwood and Lieutenant Yule are diminishing 
the dangers of the passage through Turees Straits by their accurate 
■urvEy of those great Burner Reefs that impede the punge of this direct 

mamime highway between our important colony of Mew South Wales 
and India.. 


or Port Ewington the impnrtnnce I, indeed great; and ir. Bn we are 
iliijmcd to believe, it practical overland route, between SvJney on the 
S - "” H 11,1,1 i'" T ' of ,ht N. of the Great Atudialinn Continent, could be 
'I"entered, that imports!,ce would 1 m greatly enhanced. although the 
dnugen of the navigation along the E. com of Au.trail, w0| (, e 1]0 
longer tircedetl, .ittcc the labour- of Captaine Stoke, and Blackwood 
hate rhoot, the facility with which eteamcr, ruav now effect the pawnee 
by beeping teffif, the Barrier Reef. * A Particular Account of Pc 

E ” ,n f > \ ba ‘ j" fl te ‘" P u bliihed hy Mr. Winder Earl, than whom 
ttont hae had better opportnnhw, or more ably profited h, them, of 
requiring a thorough knowledge of the euhjeet. To Mr. Mari’, volume 
we co undent It refer tho.e who would not only leant rite hiatorv of that 
ten lent end hut acquit* a knowledge of ell It, eapahilitica. Already ha. 
a patty of vnlerpn.tng pioneer,, under ihe gulden™ of Dr. Leichardt 
,aned for the dtacontry of an overlap,I mute from Mam,, Bay to 
\ .Cbtrta, and great t,„ been our anxiety for their fate, in cottteqwnce 
of the tun,.ter rrpom which reached u,. Happily „„ fcs „ £ ^ 

eafety have been tn part tl, M1 paled. A party, eonaieting of Mr. C 
C herton Hodgira, and others, went in aearch of them. lm | 
tome upon then (tail, followed i, to a point in 25" N, and 148° 47'F 
t.e. beyond the .pot where Dr. laticbhardt ,nd hi, pa r „ wtrc „] d 
have been mtttdertnl or to have periehed. Every droutn.L* n,« with 

arid h J> * f . <hlr ‘ nd •"<«*«> of thin Mr. HodJ„ 

»nd b„ companion, returned, leaving na i„ hnpe „f Dr. Uiehardfi 
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final succcw, though, when we consider the immense distance they had 
vet to travel over » region perfectly unknown, we cannot be tree from 
all apprehension till we hear of their safe arrival at Port E&aington* 
Other explorations have aliw been undertaken. Tima of Captain Sturt 5 
expedition. of which mention wit made in the last Ailtlnt), luu » report 
since received been read to van; it describe* hi' ruute from Moruhdee 
to LaiJlv’s Pooda* whence } taking a N-W* dirccutm, he attapied to 
theiat, of 20 W IP'S, and bng* 141 a 3l*E,, from which place hr 
has sent back a portion of him people* and intend* |iurjuirijj hi* etplu* 
rations towards the interior. 

You have alio been made act^uainted, through the kindness of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, with the enterprising journeys of Mr Scott Russell 
and his friends, and of their discovery of a large river, the Boyne, and 
of what they consider the upper course of the Condom sue. 

In connexion with this subject of Australia, I must not omit to 
mention the works of M. de Straelecks, of Mr, Eyre, ntul of Mr, iJnmtj. 
With regard to the first, its importance has been- dec cued such a* [0 
entitle the author to the award of one of our Gold Medala; and having 
already, in carrying out the intentions of the Council by presenting the 
Medal to M, Strselccki, recapitulated that gentleman's labours, I need 
no further dwell upon them in this place* 

With regard to Mr. Eyre's work, it contains, in addition to the 
account of that gentleman’s travels in Australia, which were rewarded 
by this Society, some very interesting ethnographical details. 

The work of Mr, flraitn is indicated by its title, “The History of 
New South Wales, from its settlement to the close of 1844** 

[f the interior of Australia presents one of the most interesting of 
geographical problems, a knowledge of the coasts of that immense 
island is of primary importance; and accordingly the Government, 
onxioue that they should he accurately surveyed, despatched the Btngle, 
under the command of Captain Wickham, not only with a view to as¬ 
certain whether any large rivers emptied themselves into the sea, by 
ascending which the interior of the cuuutry might be explored, but in 
order to point out the various reefs, rocks, and shoal a which obstruct or 
endanger the navigator*a route ; to describe the currents and prevailing 
winds which may favour or retard hii progress, and the anchorages, 
soundings, bays, &c., where he may find a sure refuge, with supplies of 
water* «f provisions, and of fuel. 

I he vessel, after touching at the Cape, where she left Lieutenant* 
Grey and Lush in gum, on their way to Australia a* inland explorer*, 
reached the W. coast of New Hullaud, at the Swan River, in November, 
from which time to May, 1&43, a period of nearly tix years,* thr 
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Beagle, first under the command of Caplain Wickham, and subsequently 
under that of CaLptniii Stokes, boa twice mode the rouDrl of the Auitra- 
Utm continenL, idfunhug ample opportunity Co her gudlnm commander* 
ruff crews for displaying that skill and perse tern nee for which the navy 
of our country is m conspicuous. 

Of the Beagle's iu treys we Wc from time to time heard something, 
but U Vi as reserved f >r Captain Stokes to be the historian of those labour* 
in which he Sirst took sA active a part under Captain Wickham, and 
whkfi he subsequently himself directed. As it would be impossible, in 
the very ghost notice to which I mint necessarily restrict my tel f in this 
Address, to give even an abstract of the many interesting facta brought 
to light by the Beagle*a surveys, i must content myself with merely 
■toting that from Swim River the ship proceeded to the N* W. coast, 
the configuration of which had led to the supposition that in this neigh- 
bourhood some large river* disembogued into the «ea. Commencing at 
Roebuck Bay, the const was minutely examined as far N. a* Port 
Grtmrgt IV, The result of this cruise was the discovery of Fitxroy 
River, and the addition of n tract uf 3100 miles of new country to our 
geographical knowledge, 'Die next scene of operation was the W. en¬ 
trance of Bass’s S»ruit, after completing the survey of which the Beagle 
passed up the K. coast, examining on the way various openings and un¬ 
explored portions of the const, and improving the existing charts of the 
tmek within the great banrter-reefi. Bussing through Torres* Strait, 
Port Esaingtou wits visited ; and in the examination of Clarence Strait, 
the discovery was mode of Adelaide 3liver and it* S. shore. The coast 
leu the W. was also explored for it distance of €0 mile*, and found to be 
deeply indented wish bnyt niff opening*. About 1U<) mile* further to 
the S. the explorer's labour* were rewarded by the import ant discovery 
of Victoria River, which win examined fur 140 miles from its mouth — 
ndiacuvery which w-'as likely tu have proved fatal toCuptain Stokes, and 
to have deprived the country of one of its most zealous nnd dlkicut 
officers. He was treacherously speared by a native at Point Pearce, 
and by little less than a miracle escaped with his life, adding one more 
proof to numberless other* of the dangera encountered in geographical 
exploration. It was while taking the longitude of PulnE Pearce Lhat 
Captain Stokes received the wound in his cheat from the effects of which 
he still occasionally sutlers. 

prom Victoria Riw the Beagle revisited Swan River, whence, after 
refitting, she examined that dangerous cluster iff reefs called Hoffman** 
Aheolbw, and the mainland ah roast of it. These reefs, it may be re¬ 
marked, are, with the exception uf lb* Bermuda*, the coral formation 
the most distant from the Equator. From thence the N.W. const whs 
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examined from the FoTeatarV l« Turtle Mand. Of ih* former group, 
Depuch tuland, one of the moat remarkable from Us size and the very 
curious and interesting native drawings found upon its rock*, hue al¬ 
ready been described in the Society's JvmmL After going to Timor 
for a supply of water, which vas not to be procured at this portion of 
the Australian comment, die Beagle returned so the coast, and com-, 
pteted the anrray from Depuch Island to DampierV Archipelago, and 
disarm* thiit the tag sought for Try at Rocks were no other than ft 
patch dote to the N. end of Barrow Island, Graat •dditkuw were made 
to the chart in this neighbourhood, leaving which the vessel tailed for 
Sydney, touching at Swan River and .Adelaide, At Sydney Captain 
Wickham invalided, ami the com maud devolved upon Captain Stokes, 
who again carried the vessel along the N E, coast, making further dia- 
e«series and addition* to the charts : the most important of the foimer 
was that of finding Endeavour Strait not only navigable for large ves¬ 
sels, but being in fact, as Captain Blackwood’a more extended survey 
has proved, the heat passage through that part of Toms. Stmit. The 
nevt important feature in this extensive survey was the exploration of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, where Captain Stokes discomd tw nvtri, 
the Albert and Flinders, the former of which wiia iiEcended for about flQ 
miic^t Bowing through a rich alluvial country. The remaining portion 
of [he N.W. cuiist, between Roebuck Buy and Turtle hUmd, which in¬ 
deed had never been l»cfoire seen, was now explored, uud found to be a 
low, modOfonouB, and uninhabited waste. The country lying at the S. 
fool of Moresby’'a fiat-fop range, which had been erroneously reported 
to he a fine country, was found, on the contrary, to he a sterile tract. 
Holdfast Bay Mid Port Adelaide formed the nest portion of the HcngleV 
labour*, which teriniunted by the survey ol the S- cunst nf Tasmania and 
the rennd n ing portion of Busses Strait. This part of the work was very 
materially expedited hy the liberality of Sir John Frank! in in lending 
the assistance of a colonial vessel. 

The full value of the Bragle‘s surveys is more and more appreciated at 
our colonial settlements in Australis and our relations with the islands 
nf the Eastern Archipelago acquire extension. The passage along the 
E. coast of Australia, now proved, by the labour* of Captain Stokes, to 
be not only practicable, but perfectly free from danger, together with 
the survey of Captain liI nek wood of Torre* Strait T open up a n-en era i n 
E&Htrrn navigation \ and we may predict that ere lung this line will l>< a 
much-frequented high-road between India* China, nod the Awhipelago, 
and Sydney and Tasmania. The so long dreaded passage of Torres 
Strait presents n free passage, while the fringing reels uf the eastern cuoat 
form a natural break witter, between which and lhc land steamer* may 
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pursue tlreir course, not only in safety over a distance of lOOOrmles, but 
in the enjoyment of some of the most piclureaque scenery. 

To Captain Stokes's narrative La added (he journal, full uf interest, of 
visits to the islands of tin" Arafura Sea by that intelligent officer Captain 
Owen Stun ley, who, we have much satisfaction to learn, is about to be 
appointed to the Rattlesnake, for completing the survey of Torres Strait 
and Now Guinea. But, however reluctantly, I must pass on to other 
objects, merely adding in conclusion mj hearty recommcndal ion yf Cap¬ 
tain Stoko’a book- In it will be seen what eminent Bcnriccs have been 
rendered to our Eotfem navigation by Captains Wickham, Stoke*, and! 
Stanley, assisted by their zealous officers and men and while we recom¬ 
mend tbit work for the sterling value of its information, we cannot re¬ 
frain from expressing the gratification we experienced from the style 
and maimer of its author, which are everything that can lie desired in a 
work ot this nature, and arc highly creditable to Captain Stokes** Iite- 
niTy acquirement*. If anything he wanting to render the work complete, 
it is perhaps the collection in the Appendix of the result* of the several 
astronomical and meteorological observations that arc dispersed through¬ 
out the book. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the beautiful 
and accurate charts which accompany it, particularly the chart uf Bass's 
Strait. 

We cannot leave this subject without adverting to the routes of ini uni] 
esploratiuti in Aust ralia proposed by Captain Stoke*,ft* indicated qn his 
gencrni roup of that country. These routes not only pass over portions 
of the island of great interest front their position, but ate of such a length 
os tu render the success of their complete exploration almost certain. 

Returning now to the northward, the first object which fixes our at¬ 
tention is the no lets valuable than successful enterprise of one of those 
extraordinary men who seem fated machieve more by their own energies 
and ability than is often effected by a combination of numbers and power. 
It is in the work of Captain Keppel, entitled 4 Expedition uf Her 
Majesty's Ship Dido against the Pirates of Borneo,’ that wc learn tu es¬ 
timate (he character of Mr, Brooke, while we are taught to appreciate 
oat only whit he has already done, but the immense advantages ibatmay 
accrue from the position in which he ha* placed himself. Assisted by 
the powerful influence of tire Rajah of Sarawak (Mr, Brooke’s present 
title), and protected by the British Government, whose agent he has bocn 
constituted, our enterprising countrymen nay settle quietly in Borneo, 
and derive from it* rich, varied, and abundant produce the means of a 
most beneficial and lucrative commerce, while they extend the markets 
for our own product Eon*. The ditcottij of coal in abundance, of good 
quality and e*iily procured, at the very spot where, if w C had to el.mre. 
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w C should place it, willpruveof imcaco»e benefit to mir steam navigation 
of the Eastern seas, But great “* we #11 thoe advantage* el Mr. 
Brooke's enterprise, they Have been rendered available chiefly by [be de¬ 
struction of those horde* of piretB who for so many years have wiili im- 
puLitiy infested the islands of the Archipelago and obstructed commerce. 
In the important .service of their destructioft, Captain Kcppel amt hia , 
brave officers have taken the chief parti and in the narrative from which 
we glean oor notice, we hardly know which most to admits—the giu- 
ncni service* of the gallant Captain, or that retiring modesty which has 
led him in hi* narrative to speak so little of himself- The nest work 1 
shall mention ji the interesting voliunetif Mt. Davidson, entitled Trade 
and Travel in the East'—a volume which, though made up of remi- 
nitctiictj, is full of valuable information on Java, JhngapofC, the Dutch 
settlements, and China. 


MtECfeLLAXKA. 


1. The subject of a parage*across the two Isthmuses of Sues; anti 
Panama hits been often discussed; and a* you are aware, Gentlemen, # 
great many levels have been taken over different parts of tlic-ie two necks 
of land, which, by opposing barriers to direct navigation, compel vessels 
to make long and often dangerous circuitous voyages. It is not my in¬ 
tention to go into tlic reasons which have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of any of the proposed line*- either fur canals or run da; hut it would 
appear, in France at least, the ittbjtct has not lost its interest, inasmuch 
as u note ha* been addressed to the Academy of Science* on the neces¬ 
sity of revising the levels that have been made over the two necks of 
land, in consequence of errors discovered in former operation*. W ith 
regard to the Isthmus of Panama, however, the line of steam era sow 
established from Panama to all the ports of the South Pacific, as far a* 
Valparaiso, will give easy acecus to those countries M the traveller, 
whether in search of scientific knowledge nr commercial enterprise. 


2, We have already alluded to the formation at St. Petersburg of a 
Geographical Society. We have the additional satisfaction of announcing 
the establishment of a similar society at Darmstadt; and when we con¬ 
sider the persevering research for which the Germans are remarkable, 
we may fairly anticipate that while the attention of other countries pos¬ 
sessing a large mercantile navy and ejlensivc colonial relations i* more 
exclusively turned toward* exploration, the German geographers will 
devote their efforts to a careful sifting of the immense accumulation of 
the facta of geographical science already existing, so a* to srpartite the 
more from the le-s interesting, and by their juxtaposition and eumph- 
vol. xvi, , J 
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risun establish data and constants of the highest importance to an accu¬ 
rate acquaintance with the glube we inhibit. 

Physical Gcoy rnphy .— The importance of physical gOugraphy has 
frequently been inhaled upon by Former Presidents of this Society: it 
ii T indeed, the buisof «J1 geography—that upon which reals the prac- 
. licil importance of the whole science we profess lo cultivate. To define 
it is difficult t the great Humboldt hi in self, in hi** Coamos/ instead uf 
attempting to do so, exploit** though a euuplo of pages the object* of 
which it takes cugoimnct. uni to which it i* limited. Many of the 
fact* of physical geography ore susceptible of graphical representation, 
and ire thus made to take strong hold on the memory of such us are 
sufficiently interested in the subject lo study these del mentions. What 
Mn Greenough said when he &o- admirably characterised the impurtunee 
of good maps in the study of positive geography, may with equal truth 
be applied iu the* Atlas of Physical Geography f published hy Rerghau?, 
and dow, through the enterprise of Mr. Alexander Keith Johnson, of 
Edinburgh, presented to us in an English dm*. Four parts, contain¬ 
ing nine maps, have already appeared ; and those who bare seen them 
will confirm the opinion tbit, if completed as it is begun, the 1 Physical 
Atlas ' of Messrs. Berghaua and Johnson w ill not Only constitute one of 
the great&t orunmnitx to a scientific library, but be regarded na an in- 
diipemafilc work to all who would have a correct nation of the i:reat 
physical features otid phenomena of our earth. The beaut v of the exe¬ 
cution of Mr. Job motf s maps in corn mens unite with the intrinsic im¬ 
portance of their mutter. When such worts are published for the fur¬ 
therance of our science, we are happy lo announce ihem with the praise 
which is their due, and we homily wish that Mr. Johnson my reap the 
just rew ard uf his enterprise by a large sale. 

While on this subject of physical geography. J cannot hut regret dial 
we possess no Complete and satisfactory work on the subject fit uur lan¬ 
guage. The 1 Cosmo*' of the celebrated H umboldt, already mentioned 
and of which we understand * good translation into English i* now pre¬ 
paring, will, no doubt, eipose the great feature* of the science in that 
masterly and comprehensive manner so peculiar to its Arthur. We can 
not now speak of it; and when the translation in question shall he w i 
within our reach, we shall be more disposed to receive Ihe judgment* of 
our master with submissive respect thou question tbdr validity! Sound 
judgment is as Enoch shown in the acknowledgment of superior nexiiua 
as in attempting to dispute ir. ^ ^ 


But •Ini. « regm the .nmlof mutnly English work.™ „hwi«l 
PW*r- « ■>»« "■*« contortion in Mini® thst thi, JiJ, Ml 
rom vnt of not] ve talent. but from tho eotnpnMivc nt Kn ««, ifl m.v 
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uk ihr. term* t»f lb* science itself in this country, When the fact* and 
important bearings of the science shah be sufficiently known and appre* 
ciatcfl, we do not doubt that master mind* will be found among us to do 
it full justice. Tn the mean time attention must be drawn to it *s an 
initio riant branch of education, and its first notions be rendered poplar. 
With thi* view, some worts of small extent* but of very considerable" 
merit, have at different times Iseen published* to which T would dfcll at- 
t cut ion* as highly worthy of it. First am ring these popular works I 
would mention four small volumes entitled ' The Forth, the Hearers, 
the Air, and the Sea* 1 by the late Mr. Robert Mudie, This work, though 
evident!} written for the young* may be studied with great advantage by 
men of riper years. The abundance of facts it exposes. and ihc general 
considerations which result from them, display a great acquaintance 
with ihc subject* and a mind of no ordinary stamp. There are two 
other small works by R- M. Sfiumlin, entitled—tme of them, * Hecrea¬ 
ligns in Physical Geography / nnd the olheT. l The World of Water* 
nnd j-iilt more lately two little volumes have been published by our wor¬ 
thy member Mr, Wittich, under the title of * Curiosities of Physical 
Geography. 1 The ability displayed in these several publications is 
great; and although there is less of generaliration in the latter-named 
works than in that of Mr. Mudic, they are interesting compilations, and 
their appearance is a sign of a growing interest for physical geography, 
which we cannot but hail with pleasure as the forerunner* of more im¬ 
portant labours in one of the most delightful and important fields of 
knowledge. 

Elementary tcorku arc too often neglected ns beneath notice; weare, 
however* of opinion, not only that they are of the greatest importance* 
but that they require, in order to W well digested and really useful, much 
greater ability than their compilers are apt to get credit for. A great 
deal in the pursuit of science depends upon the early impression we re¬ 
ceive m the study ofits rudiments: when these are confused and repul¬ 
sive they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance w ith the sub¬ 
ject; but when* on the contrary* they arc dear and rendered attractive* 
they stimulate the wish for information, and thus pave the way for com¬ 
plete knowledge. Such an elementary book has lately been published 
by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of 4 Geography for Families and School*/ 
which l have much pleasure in recommending to those of our members 
who are desirous that their children should be informed on the science 
they themsel™ cultivate with such predilection. 

Arctic MrptiitiOiti —The reason b for undertaking another Arctic ex¬ 
pedition, and making a further attempt to accomplish a North-Wept 
passage, after the several unsuccessful efforts already made* were *o 
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thoroughly explained in the Address of my predecessor in this chair, at 
the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, and the route it was to lake 
* M so dearly pointed out, that nothing further remuina to be said upon 
the subject. The last information received from the expedition stated 
them to he at White Fish Island, E. coast uf Greenland, in 69 9' N- 
and 53? 10' W., all well. Pending the result of the andertaking, all 
we can do is cordially to wish it every success, and that the gallant com¬ 
mander, Sir John Franklin, and hi* tied lent officers and crew, may 
alt return in safety, crowned with fresh laurels- in the mean time we 
have great pleurae in learning that our enterprising countryman has 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Academy of Science® at 
Paris, fur the section “ Geographic et Navigation," in the place of M- 
de G times, deceased, 

Grvrtim *,—J must not pw»a unnoticed ihe Geciuma which M, Gue¬ 
rin proposes to erect iti this capiLal to enable student* in geography to 
obtain through its means, in a few visits, more correct ideas of the ex¬ 
tent of the several regions of the globe, and the geographical relitiuna 
they hear to each other, than Can otherwise be obtained by lung study. 

TheGeojrama of M, Guerin is mi immense hollow sphere, in the centre 
of which the spectator stands, ami locking around him secs every country 
uf the world in its true proportional dimensions and form, and its Cor* 
reet relative position * The value of the G comma wns so highly appre¬ 
ciated by the Geographical Society of Paris, that the French Govern¬ 
ment granted to 4 \t. Guerin a piece of ground in the Champs Elysdes 
HilEcient for its erection, where it is now open to the public. The. 
French Gcurama k shout 3fl feet in diameter; hut that which it is pro¬ 
posed to erect in London will he about 60 feet in diameter—* size 
which will admit of the introduction of more detail and many improve¬ 
ments. 

The project of M. Guerin h*a received the sanction of the names of 
the President of the Boy el Society and many others distinguished in 
various branches of icieiiCe- 

Conclusion. 

Pfeimit me, Gentlemen, in conclusion, to lay a few word* on the pre¬ 
sent state and future prospects of our Society. 

The hope expressed by your late President at the last Anniversary, 
that the Government might be induced to grant io the Society apart¬ 
ments iti some public building, is not, I regret, likely to he eii j?re*™i 
fulfilled; **, from a communication recently received from the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, although the value of this Society 
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ii there fully recognised, yet it appears tlie derojiml f«f build inga ie 
tpiircd for additional public offices prevtnta any immediate prospect ol a 
purely icientilic Society obtaining any whicb might otherwise have be¬ 
come vacant. We must therefore be prepared, nt the expiration of the 
h-ust of these apartments next yearn tn provide others at the expense of 
the Society's own funds. * 

lh all other reaped £ I may congratulate you on our pro*poets-* The 
Society is free from debt, and we may fairly hope that the new financial 
measures which* nflti ample discussion, you adopted it the late General 
Meeting, will enable the Council at n» distant day again to grant that 
assistance to explorer* which prudential motives had obliged them for 
aome years past to discontinue. The increased accession ot member} 
to the Society, on which your President remarked ai the last Anniver¬ 
sary, has been maintained, forty new members having been admitted 
during the past year, Mr, -Jaine.fi Alexander ha* renewed for a fourth 
time his munificent donation of J£dt) to the Sucicty—an example which 
I hope will not be set in vain to those w ho, like himself, possessing 
ample means, think they cannot he more usefully employed than in pm- 
moting science; and I trust that every member will be animated to en¬ 
deavour, in the mode must tailed to his ability j to strive to increase the 
numbers and add to the efficiency ol the Royal Geographical Society. 
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[.—A Description qf the Province of Kttti'isfdu- By A- H. 

LayarDj Esq. Communicated by Lom> Aberdeen. 

Political Condition amt Division*. 

The extensive chain of mountains, anciently known by the name 
of Zngros, now by that of Luristdo* and the districts to the west 
of it t have far centuries l*ecn less under the immediate control 
and superintendence ol tbe Persian government than. any other 
portion of the empire: this is owing to several drcumitancei, but 
principally to the inaccessible nature of the mountains them selves, 
i[]habin'tl by brave and warlike tribes, anil to the plains beyond 
them having a natural terrier to invasion in those mountain*. 
The Lur*,* with the inhabitants of the province of Khibeistan 
and of the districts of Behhehiti, have* it is true, always acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the Shah of Persia, but the annual 
tribute at which they are assessed, is seldom paid without the 
preseuee of a sufficient force to collect it. These tribe* and the 
town* of Kbqxisian, with the Arab tribe* dependent u|K>ti them, 
have ihcir own chiefs, members of ancient, and noble families, by 
whom that rank has in many cases been enjoyed from lime imme¬ 
morial, and they one seldom troubled with local governors 
appointed by the Shah, When such governors are sent, it is 
usually for the purpose of raising the revenue for the year and 
such arrears as may be due. After having collected the required 
sum, they generally withdraw, and the tribes continue under their 
own chiefs, whose authority they are more inclined to respect. 
These popular chiefs have frequently been recognised by the 
Persian government, and armed with the additional power of 
local governor** they having been found, when willing to accept 
tins office, better able to enforce obedience among their own 
tribe* and to collect the tribute than a stranger having no natural 
chum upon them. Such wos the system generally pursued by 
tbe government during the last reign. 

* Tbr inhiliLEanti ef ihr imunlimi, wb?tti« FttH, Rutlitijiil* MkgeHh- «* 
MunnumS, ur known thnuglvut Prn ii Lt llir jtucii! nuK of Lun. 
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The country which 1 am about to describe may lie divided into 
the mountains and the plains. This division is remarkably pal¬ 
pable and defined, both with regard to the physical geography of 
the country and to the origin, manners, customs and even lan¬ 
guage of its inhabilunts. 

The great tribes inhabiting the mountains are the Lurs r 
generally known bv the name of FeiU, Bakhtiyirh Kuhgelii, 
and Siameseoni. They occupy that portion of the chain winch 
piirtidi from the vicinity of Ktrindnsbali to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Shirliz. The extensive plains which stretch to 
the west of the mountains, contain the districts of 5 bushier, Di^fub 
Havifflb, Bfbibdtb), and the country of the ChVb* and Beni- 
Lhn A ralia. 

The BenuLAm Arab# occupy a pan of the Turkish territory; 
but as they frequently encamp within the Persian boundaries, and 
are so intimately connected with the province of Kln'odsuin, 1 
hare included them in the description of the tribes inhabiting the 
west of Persia. 

The country hereafter descrilttd is principally the province of 
Kb did slim the true limits of which cannot, however, be deter¬ 
mined with precision. The modem boanebme*, ns at present 
recognised by die government, probably differ in many respects 
from the ancient boundaries of that country. 

'Dte following arc at present gem?rally considered as its proper 
boundaries:—To the N. and M.E., the mountains of the great 
chain on which the first snow usually falls. To the W. the river 
Kerkhnh ; al though the pastures on its western bank arc inhabited 
by tritn's untler the WAR (governor) of I Jawfeuh, and are usually 
considered as Persian ground. To the S. F the Jerrahf or Kur¬ 
distan River, and a line drawn across the desert from the Krirmi 
or Kuran to the Kerkhah,a few miles above the junction of each 
of the riven with thrSltt^-eU' Arab or Euphrates. To the R. the 
Kurdistdn. Within this province, therefore, are included the 
towns of Shushtiir, rhiful, and Hawizab, the plain of Rim 
Hormuz, the RakhliyAils, part of the Fcili and part of the Ch»b 
Arab*• the latter tribe, however, have hitherto been assessed by 
the governor of Fin. Rchbeluin, although in our maps included 
in the province of Kbuzisuin, is property in that of Far*, 

The largest tribes occupy the ihstricrt of Luri Kutchikf (A 
the little Luts), and are known by the general name of i VitiV 


* “ F“*™d « J hire written il, Lg.h hr ib™*|f*. 

“■* lb* prows prammekf™ *nd i, K* b. T% ff 

A4iir tc!* * lat ^ lh * Aim uiaallj potman the k u el, Mjiaj rUiV for 

i Or Kudink,—F. S, 

I UmtEdhcl ohtrtr^ m hi* ■ Ai Jfl « ,1/arr* fn* ta HkA^Am ■ 

(Jmm. of Ibi ft. btofi. Sk p tq]. i*. p p. 52;, that 1 ht triba of iLe l'mbti Kuh dene 
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The tribe itself is divided into the Pish-Kuh ami the Pushti- 
Kith, or that portion which is before, and that which is behind 
the mountains, and these divisions contain numerous subdivisions. 
The table. No. 1, given at the end of the Article, is corrected 
and enlarged from thnt given by Major Rawlinson in the 
* Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc., rol. ix. p. 107. 

The great branch of the Pish Kuh is divided into four tribes, 
each of which lias numerous subdivisions. It is without a 
supreme chief liaving (tower over the whole body, but each tribe, 
and almost each subdivision, has its own particular head or 
'Pushmal, w ho acknowledges no other authority than that of the 
Shah, when he is able to enforce it. It is owing to this circum¬ 
stance, and to their residing in the vicinity of the large towns of 
Kirtnanshdh, Bunijird, ami Khurram-dbid, that the tribes of the 
Pish-Kuh are more under the control of the government than 
those of the Pushti-Kuh. While the latter recognise the 
authority of the Will of Lurislan, the former are placed under a 
local governor sent either from Kirmunshah or Isfahin. During 
my residence in Khuzistan, Haji Mulla Ahmed was employed 
by the Mo'tamid * * in collecting their revenues. The tribes, 
however, long resisted his authority, and several were in arms 
against the government; hut their want of unity rendered them 
totally unfit to oppose the Haji, who by means of intrigue alone, 
soon succeeded in collecting a large sum of money. 

Major Rawlinson observes in his 4 Notes ’ f that * some four or 
five Tushmals are usually associated in the government of every 
subdivision ; and on great occasions, also, these Tushmals meet as 
equals and consult; so that their internal constitution—which I 
believe to be very uncommon among the clan nations of Asia— 
more nearly nssimilntes to the spirit of a confederated republic titan 
to that of a great feudal aristocracy.’ This is not, however, exactly 
the case; the Lurs of the Pish-Kuh do not in fact differ from 
the other inhabitants of the mountains. The system pursued ut 
the same throughout the whole of the tribes in Persia. Each 
tribe has its chief, who exercises an unlimited authority over its 
members. £ The tushmals are merely chiefs of families or of 
subdivisions, who are employed in collecting the tribute, and are 
considered responsible to the chief for the good order and 
allegiance of those placed under their care: they may resort to 
any means they think proper in raising tliis tribute, and may 

if* k, .r n ^ of Frill throughout Persia ; moreover, all the tribes of Luri 

Kutchik an called Feili, awl smm the tribe themselves I have always beard that 
name tii0*L 

* Minuter; literally SusUiner of tbs Goremmont. It is commonly pronounced 
Ms Uulet. r # 

f Journal of the Royal Gaogr. Soc, wol. is. p. 109 . 

J Like the Sheikhs of the Arab tribe*.—F. S. 
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imprison or even put to death those who belong to the division 
over w hich they are placed; but they are accountable to the great 
chief for that part of the tribute apportioned to their division, 
and must follow him in his wars when he needs their sen-ices. 
It is upon these conditions that they hold their power ns tush- 
* mills; and if these are neglected they may be immediately 
displaced : the constitution of these tribes bears, in fact, a very 
stymg resemblance to feudalism. The chief himself account's 
w ith the government, and is left to raise the tribute through his 
tushinals. 

I he four tribes of the Pish-Kuh are generally at war with 
each other. They are notorious for their plundering propensi¬ 
ties. particularly the Dilfin and Sflnh-silah. The country they 
inhabit can seldom be traversed in safety either bv single Ha¬ 
vel lers or caravans. 

I he tribe of Dilfan furnishes h(K' men. who form the Luristnn 
regiment. Ol this number 300 are raised from the subdivision 
of Yfwcuwand, 400 from that of Muminiwand, and 100 from 
thnl of Kcidwand. 

The members of the tribe of Dilftn are chiefly ’Ali-Ilihis • in 
religion. 

1 he tribe of Amalnb.j as the name denotes, were original I v 
employed by the walls of Luristin as their immediate servants 
Several of its subdivisions are still called after the services 
that their members used to perform, as— Mfr-akhtir ;♦ KAtirif 
head muleteer ; GholAm. slave. This name is still applied to 
that portion of the tribes of the Pushti-Kuh which encamps with 
the wall. 1 


The ’Ainalah are Deb-Nishins,§ who cultivate the crown-lands 
in the neighbourhood of Khurram-ibad. 

The tribes of the Pushti Kuh are under a will, whose ances¬ 
tors were the chiefs of all the Fell, Lurs. Hasan Khin, the 
father of the present wili, was the last who enjoyed that powerful 

£"*■ '!* ' wi,h over ibe irilic, 

of ihe I ifth-Kfih by ibe Peraian Government, hi. legiiimale rich! 
only extend,ng to thoM of the Poxhti-Kub. Kell, All KUn I 
who wax of Ibe n.n. family. oppwed bin. with .„,|F , UC ce« 
bu wm finally murdered when in ibe ramp „f M„hamme,l-’AI,' 
M.rxa.1; who had by an oath of xafe conrlnel prevailed „„ ,|,e 
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chief to join him. Hasan Khkn died a few years ago at a very 
advanced age. His three sons had ejected him from the govern¬ 
ment of Luristan. and after his death they divided the tribes 
subject to him. The eldest is ’AH Khan, who enjoys the chief 
authority in Luristan. At present the following tribes acknow¬ 
ledge him as their chief:—Kurd. ShaliAn, Pinarwand, Lort, 
Handcmciii, Sagwaml, and BcirAnwand; the two latter tribes, 
however, only when he has power to enforce his authifrity. 
Ahincd Khaii holds half the tribe of Mehaki; and Haider Kluiu 
the remainder, with the tribe of Panj Situn.* 

*Alf Khan, in addition to the tribes above mentioned, possesses 
the villages of Peh Lunin and RayAt. and extensive pastures in 
the plains, which are usually inhabited by the Beni Liitn Arabs, 
who pay a small sum yearly for permission to occupy them. 

The three brothers ore inveterate enemies, and generally at 
war with each other. ’All Khan assumes a regal dignity, and 
in his black tent affects all the etiquette of a I*et-h- All 
Shah. lie is little liked by his tribes, and has frequently l»een 
guilty of extreme acts of oppression ami cruelly. It is only 
lately that kafilnhsf have been able to pass, with any degree of 
security, through his territories; he is, however, genemus and 
hospitable to travellers. Haider KhAn is generally liked by the 
Lurs; but I believe Ahmed KliAn to l>e the most intelligent 
and trustworthy of the three. The Government foment the divi¬ 
sions between these brothers, fearing the union of the tribes 
under one chief. 

Of all the tribes, the Sagwands have given the most trouble to 
the Persian Government. Relying upon the strength of their 
position, they were for some months in open rebellion, and two 
regiments could with difficulty succeed in collecting the tribute. 
Before the arrival of the Mo’tamid in Khuzistan, in the spring 
of 1841, the whole country was in a most disturbed state, and 
the roads very unsafe. Caravans were frequently plundered, and 
the communication between Shushter, Kirm&nshah, and Khorram- 
abud by the mountain passes, almost entirely cut off. The 
country is at present in a more quiet state, and hostages have 
been given by the chiefs ns securities for their future good con¬ 
duct. 

Luri Kuchik | was formerly included in the government of 
KirmAnshdh. but since the removal of the Mo’tamid i-Pnulet to 
Isfahan it has been made over to him.§ The usual residence of 


• Th* fit. PitUra.—F. S. 
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the governor of the Pish-Kuh is either at Khorram-abdd or in 
the plain of Seimarrah. 

It is very difficult to form a correct estimate of the forces that 
might be raised in Luri Kuchik. The Wilt, 'Alt Khan, may 
probably be able to collect between 4000 and 5000 men, of 
whom 500 or 600 arc horsemen. Ahmed Khdn and * *Ali Klidn 
have each at present about 3000. The Sagwands have about 
300'horsemen, who would probably now join ’Ali Khdn. The 
gtess amount of armed men that might be raised in Luristdn 
inay, perhaps, lie between 4000 and 5000 horsemen, and 20,000 
matchlock-men. The Feilis pretend to Iiave more respect for an 
oath, and to be less bloodthirsty than their neighbours, the 
Bakhtiydris; but I believe there is little difference in these re¬ 
spects between them. Several subdivisions of the tribes of the 
Pushti-Ktih have left their mountains, owing to acts of oppression 
on the part of ’Alt Khdn, and have sought refuge in the Debats, 
or small villages, dependent upon Dizful, settling as rayyats,* 
and engaging in the cultivation of the soil. 

To the south of the Feilfs occur the Bakhtiydn tribes, who, 
with the Kiihgelus and Mamesennis, occupy the districts of Luri 
Buzurg.f The northern boundary of the country inhabited by the 
Bakhtiydris is the river of Dizful; the southern, an imaginary 
line drawn from Deh Yur, in the plain of Ram-Hormuz, to 
Felat. near Kumishab, on the opposite side of the mountains. 
To the east, they encamp in the immediate vicinity of Burujird ; 
in Fcridiin and Chahar Mali dll, j within 2 days’ journey of 
lsfahdn. To the west, they occupy the low hills,'and the upper 
part of the plains above Dizful, Shiishter. and Ram-Hormuz. 
These tribes differ in many respects from the Feilis: their dia¬ 
lect has more resemblance to the Persian language ; a Bakh- 
tiyarf would probably have some difficulty in understanding a 
Feili. Tliere are no ’Ali-lldhis among them, while many of 
their neighbours are of that sect, although they will not openlv 
confess it. 

Major Kawlinson’s table of the Bakhtiydris needs a few altera¬ 
tions. The table No. 2 will prolmbly be found more correct. 

During my residence in the Bakhtiyari mountains four chiefs 
ruled over these tribes, and were generally at war with each 
other; the most powerful, and the one who bv the government 
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wm considered the principal chief, was Mohammed Tala Kltan. 
The names of the other three were. Kelb ’Ali Khan, Ja’fcr 
Kuli Khan, anti Mohammed Meti* Khan. 

The Rakhlivari trilies are divided into those belonging to the 
Haft Lang + anil those belonging to the Chabir Lang.* I’he 
other tribes mentioned in the table are not included within this, 
division, but arc either dependencies or tribes not originally occu¬ 
piers of the mountains—the Rindftni. however, excepted, who 
are bv the Rakhliydris believed to be aborigines, and to have inha¬ 
bited the country before they themselves took ]>ossession of it. 
This tribe has no chief of its own, but some of its members inter¬ 
mix with the Chah4r Lang. The Kiyunurzis alone are said to 
consist of nearly four hundred families. It is difficult to account 
for this division of the tribes, and for tl»e names of Haft Lang 
ami Chahfir Lang. Many traditions upon the subject exist among 
the Bnkhtiyiris; that most credited is the following:—The 
Rakhtiydris, they say, came originally from Sb4m.§ under one 
great chief, and took possession of the mountains which they now 
inhabit. A descendant of this chief had two wives, to whom he 
was equally attached. By one he was the father of four children, 
by the other be had seven. At his death the children of these 
two families formed the two divisions of four and seven branches 
respectively. A quarrel soon ensued between them, and the feud 
was bequeathed to their posterity. It is certain that from time 
immemorial the greatest enmity has existed between the Haft 
Langs and Chahar Langs; and although both known as Rakhti¬ 
ydris. these tribes seldom intermarry. Their garmestrs, | or places 
of winter residence, are now chiefly divided by the Kdrun; their 
sardrsirs, or summer quarters, are not so well distinguished, but 
the tribes of the Haft Lang very rarely encamp near those of the 
Chahdr. Should they approach, much bloodshed is usunlly the 
consequence. 

The Dinaruni tribes came originally from Isfah&n. Their 
encampments are limited to the valley of Susan and Rors, and to 
the mountains in the immediate neighbourhood. It is only since 
their alliance with Mohammed Taki Kbdn that they have been 
allowed to settle in the extensive and fertile plnin of M41-Amir. 

The tribes of Janniki Garmesfr and Janniki Sardesir were 
originally included in the Ktihgelu. The Ghnduzlu^j is an 
Afshir tribe. I have not been able to ascertain the precise period 

• Mutf’t-r.8. 

t Sow Itp or branches.—F. S- J Four legs w brandte*.—F. S. 

f Syria.—F. S. 
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of their immigration into this country. X&dir Sh$h found them 
in Khuzistdn, and compelled them to return with him into the 
north of Persia. After bis death, the GunduzHts alone, of the 
numerous Afslidr tribes that had quitted Khuzistdn, returned to 
their former pastures. The Afsh&rs occupied the greater part 
ai the province to the foot of the great chain of mountains, and 
even ,the country now inhabited by the Cha’b Arabs, where 
I)ordk * was their pnnci|>al settlement. The Bakhtiyaris were 
confined to the mountains; and the Afshars were generally suffi¬ 
ciently powerful and united to oppose them with success if they 
ventured into the plain. 

1 he Bakhtiyaris are at present under the governor of Isfahan, 
the Mo’tomid ed Daulet; with the exception of the tribes of 
Sallak, Menu wand, and Zalakf, and a small part of the tribe of 
Mdguwi. which, being in the vicinity, are under the immediate 
control of the governor of Rurujird. 

Mohammed Takf Khan, the great Bakhtivarf chief, now in 
confinement at Teheran, is descended from an ancient nnd noble 
family, in whom for centuries has been vested the chieftainship 
of the ( lialuir Lang.-)- In the tune of Nadir Shah, Zainan Khun 
had three sons by the same wife—viz., ’All Mardan, Reshfd, and 
All Salih. Reshld held a high station in the court of Nadir, 
and on the Shah’s death, possessing himself of a large sum of 
money from the treasury, lied to his native mountains. With his 
pecuniary assistance, his brother ’Alf Mardan npjieared ns a com¬ 
petitor for the crown of Persia. Mohammed Takf is descended 
Iroin Reshld. ’All Mardan at his death left an only daughter 
from whom is descended the present ’All Marddn Khan, who 
hvs mixed but little in the affairs and broils of the Bakhtharf 
tribes, and has now no authority among them. These chiefs 
were all Khunur/is. ’Alf. the father of Mohammed Takf Khan 
had so much power over the tribes that the suspicions of the 
Persian government were excited. His brother Hasan, and Fet-h 
Alf. his uncle, betrayed hun into the hands of the Shah His 
eyes were put out and Hasan received the chieftainship as the 

• ■, N !' ,h, ‘ mmc, 1 l T “« b.. brother, were 

thru ch, “ , rrn, and resided among the inhabitants of the Armenian 
Tillage. Feridun.J by whom they were entirely supported 
Hasan to strengthen his authority, had put to death Iskander 
the uncle of Mohammed Takf. with two of his nearest relation,' 
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awl bad attempted to murder his brother and his two sons. . Thus, 
according to the laws, the blood of three persons was required by 
Mohammed Takf. His youth and poverty allayed the suspicions 
of Hasan, and he was suffered to live unmolested in the Armenian 
village of Sangi Bahrain. Al the age of eighteen he formed the 
design of avenging the murder of his relations and the injuries . 
inflicted on his father. He was joined by his two younger 
brothers, ’Alf Naglif and Khan Baba. The three youths, having 
penetrated without discovery to the dwelling ol Ilasan, ^lew 
him as he rose from his prayers. They were immediately joined 
by a few of the tribes, who regarded them as their legitimate 
chiefs, and with whose assistance they succeeded in putting to 
death Fet-h * Alf and the eldest son of Ilasan: thus taking revenge 
for the blood of their relations, according to the barbarous laws 
of the counlrv. He subsequently married the daughter of Hasan, 
awl brought up the three infant children of that chief. Since 
that time Mohammed Takf has enjoyed the chief power among 

the Bakhtiyirf. , 

During the period of Mohammad Takfs prosperity the fol¬ 
lowing tribes acknowledged his authority t—Jiinniki Oarinesir, 
Jannikt Sardesfr, Kiyunurzf. Suhunf. part of Mdguwf, Gtin- 
diizlti. Dfnarunf, the tribes occupying the plains of Rim-Hormuz, 
the inhabitants of the village of Ferfdun, and a small portion of 
the Haft Lang tribes of Ddroki and Beldawand. The Bahmehfs 
and Te'ibfs, the largest of the Kuhgelti tribes, whose chiefs are 
married to the sisters of Mohammed Takf, were more under 
his control than under that o( the governor of Boh lie Inin, and 
joined him in his wars, when not prevented by circumstances 
from doing so. The numerical strength of these tribes may thus 
be estimated:— 




Men. 

Janniki Garmeair . 

• 

4,000 

Jinniki Sardesir . 

• 

2,500 

Kivunurzi .... 


800 

Sununi .... 

• 

1,000 

Binduni awl other small tribes 

• 

500 

Mdguwi .... 

. 

400 

Gunduzlu .... 

. 

1,500 

Dinarfini .... 

• 

3,000 

Tribes of Ram-Hormuz . 

• 

1,500 

Buhmeht .... 

# 

2,000 

Feili ..... 


1,500 

Total 


18,700 men. 


Of this number between five and six thousand arc horsemen, awl 
the whole well armed with muskets and matchlocks. Mohammed 
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Taki Khan, however, could only under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances raise so large a body of men. I believe that he never 
assembled more than 13,000, of whom 3000 were horsemen. 
The tribes of Janneki Sardesir were seldom inclined or able, 
from their own intestine broils, to join him ; the Dinarunts were 
sometimes not altogether under his authority. The villagers of 
1'cridun nre unable to leave their lands to assemble in the Gar- 
mesir, and the Bahmehis and Teibfs, being tribes of Kuhgelu, 
wert* too frequently engaged in their own wars to quit their 
mountains. Mohammed Takf could perhaps, if engaged in 
wars with other tribes, or writh Shushter, or Bchbehan, or the 
Cha’b Arabs, have raised 15.000; but if opposed to the govern¬ 
ment. he could scarcely have collected more than two-thirds of 
that number, except in a moment of popular excitement, for 
reasons which 1 shall hereafter mention. In calculating the 
actual force of an 1'liyit tribe, like the Bnkhtivaris, it may be 
presumed that each family can produce at least one armed man, 
and indeed each family may be called upon by the chief for the 
services of one person in his wars; but it must be remembered 
that, both for the internal defence of the country, anti for the 
actual cultivation of the soil nnd other necessary labours, a large 
portion of the male population will be unable to leave the 
tents. In the event of an external war, three-fourths of the males 
between the age of sixteen and sixty, would probably join the 
Chief. 

Mohammed Taki Khan relied chiefly on the tribes of Janniki 
Garmesfr. and the Head of this dependency is usually considered 
the great Chief of the Chahitr Lang. Of them he was the ac¬ 
knowledged legitimate chief. Each division has its Kadkhudu. 9 
or R£sh Saftd.f a kind of petty chief, who has little authority 
except wilhiu his own encampment. Of the tribes of the Janniki 
Garmesir, the Mombeni and the Makiyawand are the most pow¬ 
erful, the former having between eight and nine hundred excellent 
matchlock-ram, the latter between five and six hundred equally 
good horsemen. The Junniki Garmesfr matchlock-men are con¬ 
sidered as the best among the Bakhtiyaris, and they nre celebrated 
for personal courage. These tribes are chiefly Deh Nishins 
and very seldom visit the Sardesfrs during the summer and 
autumn, being employed in their rice-fields. Their villages and 
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encampments arc chiefly in the plains of Baghi-Malik,* in the 
valleys of Mei-I)awud ami Mai Agha. and among the neighbouring 
low hills. The tribe of Mombeni occupies the valley of Mei- 
Dawud. the tribe of Zangenah the plain of Baghi-Malik, and the 
Makiyawaml the country near Taulah and Gulgir. The tribes of 
Janniki Garuicsir are the most |>caceable of the Bakhliviris* 
seldom engaged m war, and neither given to plunder nor robbery. 

The tribes of the Janniki Sardesir are for the roost part Deh 
Nishins. and their Chief resides in the village of Lurdfgan. 
Mohammed Taki could enforce his authority over them, but 
they would seldom accompany him in his expeditions, except 
against a common enemy. When I visited Lurriogan, their Chief 
was ’Ali Gedor Khan. The Persian government suspecting him 
to be too much under the power of Mohammed Taki, instigated 
his nephew. Rustam, to eject him, which he effected by munler- 
ing his uncle in the night. The Mo'tamid. pleased by this 
ready compliance with his wishes, recognised Rustam os the chief 
of Jinniki Sardesir, and supported him with his authority. 
These tribes are neither celebrated for courage nor skill as 
matchlock-men; they have between five and six hundred good 
horsemen. The valleys of the Janniki Sardesir are, on the 
whole, not ill cultivated. Rice, corn, and barley are raised in 
abundance; gardens ami vineyards, producing good fruit, surround 
their villages, and the hills ore thickly wooded with the bellubf 
or dwarf oak. ami other trees. 

The Kiyunurzis, of which tribe was the great Rakhtiytfri Chief, 
have been much weakened by long-continued intestine wars. 
Most of their chiefs have fallen victims to their domestic quarrels, 
or to the vengeance of Mohammed Taki Kh£n. They are brave 
and expert horsemen. This Chief had succeeded in breaking 
them of their predatory habits, and for some time they lived 
peaceably in KaTah Tul or its neighbourhood, and formed the 
immediate personal attendants of Mohammed Taki, always anxious 
for an outbreak, to indulge in their old propensities of war and 
plunder. They are chiefly 1'liyit. 

The Suhtini is a large tribe of I'liyit; the chief, Sheff Khun, 
is a liberal and able man. and was the wezir of Mohammed 
Taki. Having been long accustomed to collect the annual 
tribute of the tribes, and to devote bis attention to their internal 
polity, he was better acquainted with the state and history of the 
Bakhliyiris than any other man 1 met with in the country. 
Although the Chief of the tribe, he is not a member of it, but of 
an AfshAr family long settled in the mountains. He was for some 

• King* garden. 
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years in Tehaein, anti served as major in the Balchlijir! regiment 
disciplined by Major Han, The Garmesirs of the Suhtini 
were originally in AtidokMi and Shimbiir lo ihe north of the 
Kir in. but being strongly attacked to Mnlintnmed Tati. they 
crossed the river and settled iti Gulgir and A'am&ri. This tribe 
Jjiii bx■!tj good horse and matchlock men. They cultivate corn 
and barley, lo the growth of which the land, they occupy is parti¬ 
cularly favourable. Since the fall of Mohammed JaUi, the 
Sullfinf have reerossed the Kanin, and placed themselves under 
M l' hammed Metf and Ja'fcr Kulf Sbeff, their chief, is now a 
fugitive in the mountains* 

The Mdjguwf was formerly a very large tribe, and its late Chief, 
known as the Khujnh, bad much power among the Bakhtiviuis. 
He murdered his own brother and his two uncles, who were re¬ 
lated by blood to the great Chief* These murders did not remain 
ii ei avenged. Mohammed Talji marched against him, destroyed 
his castle in Ferfdun, and carried away his wife and children 
anti the greater part of bis tribe. The remainder took, refuge 
among the llakhtiyiirfs, wiitain the government of Burujird. 
Khajati Wbhas Khan Bod to Isfahan, and under the protection of 
the governor, escaped the punishment be so justly merited. The 
Mo umiid now find* ham of service in intriguing with the chiefs* 
and fomenting dissensions aiming the tribes. i'he Sardesjrs uf 
the Moguwi were originally in Feridun, their Cannes irs in An- 
dnkau, where the Khujah built two mud forts now in ruins* The 
Mdguwf* with the Mahmud Saleh* 1* one of the original tribes of 
Chahitr Lang. 

The fjLiiiduzIu is, as 1 before observed, an Afshar tribe; many 
Arab families have also joined it, and while the Turkish language 
is still understood by them* both Arabic and Persian are gene¬ 
rally spoken. The chief usually resides in the village of Bole'iiiA 
ndjoining the town of Shush ict, to which place the tribe generally 
repair during the winter mouths; in the summer and autumn, 
they encamp on the Abi tiargar from SLikhior to the junction 
of that canal with the main body of the river Karun at Baruli- 
Kir, Mohammed Tnki had much improved this tribe* and dis¬ 
tributed Arab marcs ami stallions among the chiefs to improve 
the breed of their horses. Thu experiment was intended with 
sun ess, and he soon fanned a body of nearly six hum! red horstN 
men, brave and well appointed, which proved of much service la 
him in his w ars, Thoy were pnrticu] nr Ly osefu I in re neon huts with 
the Arabs, whose mode of attack they well understood, and whom, 
by their superior gallantry, they were generally able, although 
greatly inferior in number*. to repel. Their chief, Murad Khiin, 
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n a liberal man. and was one of the steadiest supporters of Mo 


hammed Takf. . 

* The Dfimruni tribes, placed between the Halt Lang an«l 
Chahar Lang. generally joined the strongest party. They had 
Intterly adhered to Mohammed lakf, who, in return lor their 
services, allowed them to cultivate the rich plain of Mai Amir., 
The largest tribe is the Alt Mohammcdi,* whose chief, Mull* 
Mohammed, was killed in 1841. He was succeeded bv his 
brother Mulla Cheragh. The Dinarunfs are most notorious 
thieves, and even Mohammed I akf Khan was unable to check 
their propensity for plunder. They are as barbarous and as igno¬ 
rant as nnv tribes in the mountains, and it is only through fear of 
the punishment, which the Bakhtiyiri chief has more than once in¬ 
flicted on the heads of their tribes, that they are kept in subjection. 
They muster a few good horsemen, and are admirable matchlock- 
men. They cultivate corn, barley, and rice, and pwsess large 

flocks of sheep and goats. # 

Kiiin- Hormuz was formerly included in the government ol 
Pars, and was under the immediate control of the chiefs of Beh- 
beban. Its plain was. a few years ago. ceiled to Mohammed 
Takf by Mirza Mansur Khan, the popular chief of Beh- 
betinn and brother of the present Mirrd Koma,f in return for 
assistance afforded him by the Bakhtiyari Chief in expelling from 
the town a Persian army sent against bun by the governor of 
Sldraz. The plain of Ram-Hormuz is inhabited by the following 
tribes, who are partly l'liyat and pnrtly Heh-N isliins-Ah 
Khaints, Ali Bu-Kuril, Shtili. Ali Bu-.Murad, and Ciurgt. 
The Arab chief of Ram-Honnuz. Sheikh Model was put to 
death a few years ago by Mohammed Takf. who lmd de¬ 
tected a correspondence between the Sheikh and Sultan Murad 
Mfrra. inviting the prince into the country, and offering to seize 
the Rakhtiviri Chief. On the death of Sheikh Moslet, the greater 
part of the Arab tribe of Ali Kbamis left Ram-Hormuz, and 
settled on the northern bank of the Karun. between that river ami 
Hawizah. They have since relumed to the plain. 'Ibis tribe is 
entirely composed of l'liyat*- The other tribes mentioned live in 
village’s. Mohammed 'l akf Khan endeavoured to settle several 
of his tribes in this singularly fertile plain. Strenuous and re¬ 
peated opposition from the Persian government, however, frustrated 
his endeavours, which otherwise would have been crowned with 
success. He built several villages, and the plain by degrees 
assumed a flourishing appearance. The southern part of ihc 


* Al ia Arabic signifies family, and » synonymous with Bent (children). It luu 
sometimes brm mistaken by our Anglo-Indians for lb* article Al, which can iwtct 
prtlisrti to a proper name.—F. S. • 
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district of Ram* Hormuz was. however, constantly exposed to the 
plundering incursions of the Kiihgelu. The'Ali Khamis. also, 
whenever an opportunity occurred of falling upon the villages 
with impunity, revenged the death of their Sheikh by burning or 
carrying off the property of the inhabitants. The tribe of All Bu- 
Kurd. having good matchlock-men and a few expert horsemen, 
always repulsed the Arabs. The Kiibgelu destroyed a few vil¬ 
lages. but Mohammed Taki soon compelled them to give satis- 
fartibn. The principal villages in the plains of Rom* Hormuz 
are the village of that name, containing about two hundred and 
fifty families, situated to the right of the river; Deh Ytir,* n small 
mud fort, the residence of ’Abdallah Khan, the chief of the 
tribe Ali Bu-Kurd; Kal ah Sheikh, a fortified mud village on 
the banks of the Kurdistan, which has been several times defended 
with success against the A mbs and the more formidable attacks 
of Persian troops and artillery; Sultan-abad, Jalzan, ’Ali-abad, 
Kberfend. Jaizan.and Chali-Mulla.l a mud fort on the Kurdistan. 
The annual tribute claimed by the government for Ram-Hormuz 
was, until lately, 3000 toinan*, but, finding that Mohammed Taki 
was improving the country, they suddenly raised it to 5000, 
a sufficient check on his endeavours to colonize the plain. Rant- 
Hormuz could scarcely furnish this yearly sum without ruining 
its villages. Since the capture of that patriotic chief, the Ali 
Khatnts liave returned to the plain under the present Sheikh 
Sultan. 

The villages of Feridun are partly inhabited by Armenians* 
some were purchased by Mohammed Takfs father, and others 
were acquired by him. In Feridun this great Bakhtivdri Chief 
also endeavoured to encourage agriculture, and to settle his 
wandering tribes. His endeavours were of course opposed by 
the government, ami many villages were actually plundered at 
its instigation. Both the Armenian and Muselinan inhabitants 
are quiet and inoffensive, having nevertheless a fair reputation 
for courage, ami being always successful in repelling the attacks 
made upon them by the Bakhliydn Pliyfa. Many of the in¬ 
habitants of Feridun. with a large body of men from Gilpal »an 
bare been formed into a regiment, the chief of Ferfdunwas 
Aghi Faraj. nephew of Mohammed Taki Khan.J The Bah- 
mebts ami Feilfs will be hereafter mentioned with the other 
Kubgelti tribes. 


I h».o d«crib«l *!».««• rftbAe tribe* when Mohwunrf 
Uki Man w» t he Chief. Before I qu i„ed Khiiri.tin nan; 
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changes had taken place; whether permanent or not, future 
events must show: but I am inclined to think that Mohammed 
Taki, or some member of his family, will eventually succeed 
in establishing himself in the country. The Mo'iamid has 
now placed ’All Riza, son of Hasan, in the chieftainship of 
the Kiyurnurzi and Janniki Garmesirs. Sheikh Sultan 1ms 
recovered the plain of Ram-Hormuz, and is to account directly 
with the government for the annual revenue. The Guudiizlu 
tribe is to be rated witb Sbushter, anti considered as one of* its 
dependencies. The Jdnniki Sardesir remains under Rustam. 
The Suhunis were made over to Ja’fer Kulf, who treacherously 
seized their two chiefs. Baba and Abulfedd, brothers of Shefi, 
and placed them in the hands of the Mo’tamid, by whom tliey 
were loaded with chains. Mohammed Mctf Khan, however, 
now commands the tribe. The Dinarunu have been entirely 
, plundered, and their Chief killed by Kclb ’All Khin, also at the 
instigation of the Mo’tamid. The villages of Feridun were con¬ 
sidered as forfeited to the government. 

The Persian government had two motives for seeking the 
overthrow of Mohammed Taki Khan, or rather, one of the mo¬ 
tives nlleged was, in fact, but an excuse ; namely, an exaggerated 
account which the Shah had received of his wealth, and of a 
correspondence which, it was pretended, he had carried on with 
the banished princes. His wealth, like that of other chiefs of 
these nomade tribes, consisted principally in flocks and herds; 
actual specie they very seldom possess, and the enormous sum that 
the Mo'iamid hod represented to be in Mohammed Takfs pos¬ 
session was such a ridiculous exaggeration ns a Persian alone 
could credit. Mohammed Takfs actunl property might have 
consisted of 1500 buffaloes, 50 excellent Arab marcs, some of 
which were valued at very high prices, and could have been 
sold for 500 trimans (’2501.) in Kliuzistan; the same number of 
good Cha’b stallions, 500 brood-mares, and 500 horses of Lur 
and mixed breeds, and about 10,000 sheep and goats. This 
I consider as having been about tbe whole amount of his pro- 
jierty. Mohammed Taki, being a despotic chief, had of course 
a certain power over the property of those who lived under bis 
authority. 

Since the fall of that great Bakhtivari chief, Ja’fer Kulf Khan 
of the Haft Lang tribe of Baiddrwand or Bakhtivariwanil, has 
enjoyed the chief authority and power among these mountain- 
tribes. Of all the Bakhli\arf chiefs he is the most daring and 
unprincipled. The large tribe of Ba'idirwand, with the Raki. a 
subdivision of the Dural* i, acknowledge him as their chief, and all 
those among the Bakhtiyarfs, who seek for plunder nnd adven¬ 
ture, have placed themselves under his protection. He has thus 
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frequently been able to assemble 5000 irdl-anned and desperate 
men. Bnl bis fortunes have l>eon various, anil he has more than 
once been com pel led in seek for safety among the Arab tribes ot 
the plains, or in his celebrated hi 11-fort or I>i*. Tbw remarkable 
stronghold is about ‘1 days’ journey, or 10 farsakhs,* to the N,E, 
of Shusflier. Ihz is the name generally given to a hilt-fori or 
natural stronghold not requiring artificial defences, The moun¬ 
tains of the Rakhliynrfs liivt several places of tins nature ; hut 
tli-e* tnnsl celebrated is that in the possession of Js'fer Kulf, 
This Diz is now generally known by the name of Diz Asad Khan, 
from the father of its present owner, a celebrated chief who gene¬ 
rally occupied this stronghold. Its ancient name was Diz Mala- 
kan. the plural of Makik. i. t. angel; the Bakhtiyarfs pretending 
that it was delivered by angels into their hands, as no mortal 
could have mounted up it without supernatural assistance. It has 
been for eight generations in the possession of the family of JaTer 
Kuli Khan. It originally belonged lo the tribe of Mdguwf. a 
chief of whom having captured a chief of the Itawkirwntid, con¬ 
fined him in the Dor, The prisoner, with the assistance of his 
wife and several attendants who were permitted In ictoroptuiy him, 
succeeded in driving out the owners, and in taking possession of 
it housed(- It hni since remained in the hands of his family. In 
the centre of a vast basin, formed by lofty surrounding bills, 
rises h mass of rock alwuat 3 miles in circumference, the perpen¬ 
dicular sides nf which overtop the neighbouring mountains. From 
the Itoitom of these cliffs the detritus slopes rapidly to a con¬ 
siderable distance, and even the cliff* themselves cannot be ap¬ 
proached if this slope lie in any way defended. The cliffs are 
11 mu rally inaccessible. The rock is a conglomerate, in which a 
limestone, abounding with small fossil shells and ammonites is 
chiefly conspicuous. The summit has only one accessible point, 
and that can be defended without difficulty even by one person 
when the approaches arc not destroyed. The ascent is made by 
a very long ladder Mid small steps nr rather holes cut in the rock. 
When this ladder is removed, all communication with the summit 
is cut off. The Diz is divided Into the upper and lower. The 
ascent from the lower to the upper, is equally precipitous and 
difficult. The lower Di* consists of a small platform, on which 
then- are three springs of w ater and a few hut*. This is the 
usual residence of the chief. The upper Di* is without water 
except that winch may be collected in reservoir* during the winter’ 
rains, h contains a few acres of good arable land, which are fre¬ 
quently trader cularatoM. Two hundred Shihfmansf „f seed may 
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be raised without artificial irrigation- Sheep and gnats have l>cen 
conveyed to the sum mil, and beasts for the plough, when needed, 
Are raided bv ropes, It Is not extraordinary that a natural fnrt of 
such strength should havedefied the regular and irregular troops 
of Persia for centuries. Then is little doubt but that the summit 
might be readied by shells, and the crops easily destroyed. r l be 
approach, however, to the Din from every quarter is exceedingly* 
difficult, and the mountain-passes might, if defended with skdl 
and courage, be he id against any dumber of men. Ja'fer hull 
Khan ,yjid two or three servants on whom he can rely, are its only 
inhabitants, and even the brother of the chief does not sufficiently 
enjoy his confidence to be permitted to ascend it* In time of 
siege, the I'liyats colled round the base, and form breastworks on 
the detritus, the chief alone hold tog the Die. There are many 
ruins and excavations on the summit, which are evidently of the 
Sasunian period. It is probable that such a stronghold as this 
must have heel) used as a place of refuge and defence fur cen¬ 
turies. The springs m it are not abundant, and are probably 
incapable of supply ing any large body of men. Wheat and other 
necessaries are always kept in store, and several flocks find pasture 
on the summit; so precipitous are the cliffs that even the moun¬ 
tain-goals cannot descend them, and many have been domesticated 
oil the Dia, Ja'fer knli. with this strong-hold in his possession, 
lias been able to defy the Persian government and the most 
powerful moilntain-chiefs for many years. 

lie has raised him—If to Ids present powerful position by a 
series of murders and acts of treachery of the most studious cha¬ 
racter. The slaughter «f fourteen of his relations, including his 
own brother, was necessary lu the full establishment of his 
authority, and he did not licsilalc to accomplish it. Such a man 
can outsider no oath or obligation binding, His very name is a 
terror to the in habit ants of die provinces to die west and east of 
his mountains. Accompanied by his notorious chiefs and rela¬ 
tions Mi* (Agbd) Kbnsrau and A a Par viz, he has frequently 
carried his plundering expeditions to the neighbourhood of 
Kirmhn, Yezd, Shfri*. and even Tube ran. These attacks were 
mmle with tbe most determined bravery. \i> number of Per¬ 
sians was able to withstand diem, and the name of a llaklitiydrt 
was sufficient to put to ihgbt the boldest of die peasantry. The 
coin m uni ration between the N and S. of Persia was frequently 
interrupted, and caravans almost daily plundered. Ja'fer Kuli 
Khan has little to depend upon beyond his reputation for murage 
and enterprise ; his followers only adhere to him w hile he is able to 
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lend tlit*in to plunder, His BakhliyiiriSi mijlw considered ns 
the bravest* and at the same time the most barbarous of nil the 
Penult tribes. It cannot lie expected that such men tave much 
leisure or inclination for agriculture ; they scarcely raise sufficient 
COCO for their own wants, wwf are frequently exposed to much 
misery from alisolute famine. The tribe of Bakhtiyartwand, or. 
as it is now generally railed by the Lur$, Bakhirwand, is one <4 
the original tribes of Haft Lang, ns well ns that of Dtirakf, 
Scvfcrnl of the subdivisions of the DumkB. such as ftakf* Mai l 
and Kanddli, also acknowledge the author tty of Ja’fer KuH. 
They encamp during the winter near the Dix. m Shimbdr 
and Andakau* among the hills of La If, and sometimes ns far ns 
Gotland on the Kinin. Their Yh'ilaks, or summer-quarters, are 
in die plains of Ikixuft ami tTudtrir MbMII and the neighbouring 
mountains, Ja'fer KuU lias built a small mud fort in Jallakiin, 
a village on the Kanin, within 3 farsnkhs uf Shushier* and claims 
a portion of the produce of the lands, to which* I believe, he baa 
no legal right, 

I nm well acquainted with this chief; and have received much 
civility and attention from him, having resided for several days on 
the summit of his Diz. The government has now given him 
its support, and if lie can forget Ins old Imbits of war nod rapine, 
ho will probably hold a very powerful position in this part of 
Persia, He is able at present to raise about 700 horsemen* nnd 
between 3£XK) and 4000 matchlock-men* 

Next in political importance* among the Bokhtiyirf chiefs, to 
Mohammed Tajii, is Kelb "AIf Khun of the Haft Lang tribe 
of IKiraki. He is considered liy the tribes, as the legitimate 
chief of (be Haft hang, and is, like bis rival, descended from an 
ancient and noble family. Mohammed Takf and Ja'fer Kulf, 
with whom be was continually ot war, have much reduced his 
power* and he can scarcely at present muster more tlian 3000 
men. Indeed he almost owes his existence to a remarkable 
Diz, called Diz Shahi,* which like that of Ja'fer Kulf* is deemed 
by the mountaineers impregnable. Thither he has frequently 
retreated after the total overthrow of hi* tribes. Thi* strong¬ 
hold is a plain about 15 miles in circumference, farmiiif the 
summit of a lofty hill, the sides of w hich are almost perpendicular, 
and only to be ascended by steep and difficult pathways which 
may easily lie defended, or perhaps totally destroyed. As water 
is abundant there, ami flocks have been Conveyed to the summit 
of the 1)iz, village* have been built on this table-land, and form 
the ordinary place of residence for the Dtimkl tribe The soil 
is rich and under cultivation, producing grain of various kinds- 
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I here is, therefore, lit tie chance of such o placed suffering from 
a siege by Persian troops, though it would probably be unable 
to withstand the attack of an European force. 

The followers of Kelb 'AIl are brave and warlike, constantly 
engaged in war and plunder. In this, however, they are not en- 
couraged by their chief, though he has not sufficient influence, 
over these hardy mountaineers to prevent their following what 
they consider as their lawful pursuits. The Haft Lang have a 
reputation for cruelty, which does not extend to the Cbafiif: 
they barn frequently been known, after plundering their enemies, 
to cut off the breasts of the women, and even to proceed to acts of 
more gross and revolting barbarity. Such cruelties are Looked 
upon with horror by the Chahdr Lang, who have, 1 believe, 
always respected women, even in moments of strongest excite¬ 
ment. Wars between Bakliliydns, unlike those between A Tabs, 
are always wars of extermination, quarter being seldom received 
or offered. 

Disc Shdhi is situated near the river of Dixful, about a day's 
journey to the N.E. of the town. In it* vicinity, the tribes under 
Keth’All Klein usually encamp during the winter months; in 
the spring and summer they ascend to the Ya links uf Chnht'tr, 
Mribiill, and IbkufL Besides the large tribe of Durakf, Kdb 
’Ali commands a few subdivisions of the Dinarunis, several 
villages both in the Gtnnesfri mid Snrdesirs, and two or three 
small send-Arab tribes of buffalo herdsmen. He exercises no 
influence whatsoever in Shit shier or DizfuL, 

He is one of the most peaceable and trust worthy of the 
Bakhltydri chiefs,, and little calculated to restrain the violent 
passions of the wild men lie has to command* Although 
the Haft Lang acknowledge his authority as their chief, they 
generally contrive to set it at defiance, and indulge without re¬ 
straint in expeditions of plunder and rapine. The chief seeks 
consolation in the Koran, and in the punctual fulfilment of his 
religious duties—a strange anomaly in the bead of so wild a 
people. Kelb All, however, hears a high character fur pro¬ 
bity, and I have heard many anecdotes of his generosity and good 
faith which do turn much credit. He Is no way deficient in 
courage, but, on the contrary, the most daring and skilful horse¬ 
man in the mountains. Elis relations are always ready so head 
the tribes in plundering expeditions, and he has had much diffi¬ 
culty j u keeping on good terms with the Persian Government on 
that account. He has been ill-treated, as a matter of course, and 
undeservedly so, by the Ponut. Although never able to raise 
the annual tribute, and always in arrears in his accounts with the 
Government, yet, on the whole, he ho* given them Utile trouble, 
and has been considered as too insignificant to excite suspicion. 
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Mohammed Meii * Khan of the ChaHr Lang trite of M ah in ml 
Salcb ( is related to Mohammed Taki, anti bis iribe wns lor* 
I'nerly under the immediate authority of that chief. HU brolbcr 
kavinp: been pul to death by a chief of the Subdni, tv ho wm 
protected by Mohammed Taki, he withdrew and settled in the 
,Sanlesir 5 , He boa under his command about 300 horsemen, 
and SOU matchlock-men. Since hU separation from Mohammed 
Taki Khdn. his tribe has chiefly been engaged in plunder; ami 
hU own brother was taken prisoner after robbing a large carat illi 

in the immediate neighbour hi wd of Isfahan. 

He possesses a hi! I-fort or Dii. called Mendez on, situated in 
the hills, overlooking the plain between Shushter and Dizful It 
ia a place of some strength in the Bakhuydri wars, hut is m 
every respect far inferior to the Diz-Asaihlvhiiii, or DLzShdbi. 

Mohammed Meti has at present very little influence among 
the tribes, and is neither a man of character nor nun bilious. 

The Ulakis and \U\ Ahmedla were originally subdivisions of 
the BaldAt wands. They have, however, long separated from 
them ; and as their Sardesirs and Garmesirs are perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, they mat now lie considered as separate tribes. They 
accompanied Nadir SliAh in his expedition against Herat, and 
afterwards settled for a short period in Kandahfir, Wishing to 
return to their native mountains, they crowd ihstdn to Kinnan, 
and from theme proceeded to Shfrnz, w here they were plundered 
by the governor. They subsequently t according to itieir own 
actrjuni. purchased theKaVah Siffd.j and revenged themselves on 
the governor of K&rs fay ravaging his country. I laving received 
information of the fertility of the district of Fdat, then occupied 
by the tribe of Zltngruah. which is a division of the Janniki &ar- 
dnfr, they proceeded thither, and the chief of the Mai Ahmedis 
received the daughter of the duct of the Zaugetinhs in marriage, 
A few years having elapsed, nod the MtLl Ahmedts having eitrt- 
bliihrtl them wives in the country, they succeeded in ejecting its 
original owners, and have ever since resided there. The greater 
part of the tribe of U'lakf has proceeded from Shiraz to Teheran, 
where ihev have since remained. About 200 families intermarry 
with the Mai Ahmed ft. 

The country occupied hy the Mil Ahmedfs being within the 
province of Furs, they have m pay a tribute for its occupation to 
the governor; but the tribe itself being included within the divi¬ 
sions of the Bakhtiyarts, they have also k» pay the capitation-in*. 
The former amounts to 400 tdmrins, the latter ir> 300, The 
tribe of Mai Ahmedf may nt present consist of about 1000 families. 
Its chief is Halim Khan, with whom I was well acquainted. 1 
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f c m mi him an amiable and well'informed man. These tribes 
have now been made over Ui Ja'ftr Kulf, but they are at too 
great a distance from the country of that chief to be immediately 
under his authority. They are poor, and cannot hear a con- 
siderable taxation. 

The Memfwaitu! anti Salhik are very large tribes, chiefly en-> 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil- They do not descend into 
the Garrnesfrs, except the Ts$wacid, a subdivision of llic Mfcrni- 
wnnd, who. under 'Abbas Khan, encamp near Dizful during the 
winter months. 

There exists a marked difference between the tribes of Haft 
Languid those under Mohammed Takf Khan, The former are 
solely engaged in plunder; while among the latter* robbery on 
the high road seldom occurs. The first are entirely Hiyal ^ the 
second were already applying themselves to agriculture, and were 
settling to a certain extent, in villages. Through the country of 
the line, a caravan or traveller could scarcely venture; through the 
country of the other, to use their own expression, " a man might 
walk with a thousand tduuinsou his head-" The contrast in their 
appearance is equally striking. The I Jaft Lang are ill clothed, 
their encampments poor, thetr flocks few, and their men hut ill 
armed and ill mounted. The Chabar Lang are generally neat in 
their dress, their encampments extensive, and surrounded by large 
llurks or sheep; almost every chief of a family is possessed of a 
good mare, frequently of Arab blond* arid the horsemen are sup¬ 
plied with excel I cm weapons. This contrast in character and 
appearance is even remarked by Persians, This alone would 
prove the benefit conferred by Mohammed T&kf Khan on this 
conn try. 

The tribes of Kuhgelu adjoin the Bahhtiyuris* and occupy the 
mountains to the south of the valley of Mei Daw Ltd as farasBasbt* 
a village on the road between Behbeban and Shfrdz. These 
trilies have, l believe, escaped the notice of travellers, and the 
mountains they inhabit are confounded in maps with those of the 
Bnklititart's. The KhhgeliJ, however, consider themselves as dis¬ 
tinct from that tribe, and have always lived under different chiefs 
mid under a different government* that of Shfrax. Their dialect, 
nevertheless, differ* little from that of the Bakluivarii; and their 
manners, customs, character and religion, are the same. 

The Kitbgelu are divided into the following tribes 
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BuJiniehi,.divided into . 
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Ahmedi, 


Moha mined l f 

Kulaks!. 

Kvihnmrrali, 


Bam', 

Ydafifi* 

Agijerit 


Shir 'Alt, 

Shahruwi. 


Small Trills. 


' Tekajcri, 


Teloh-IcurLf 

Jumuh-byzufg^ 


tiegtiRtin€ T * 

Magfell, 


Afslub. 


The Klihgetn are under the governor of BehbeMn, and chiefly 
inhabit the western part of the great ch a in of hills | their Gar- 


rnesfrs and Sardpifrs ate Lille more than a transition front the foot 


to the summit of tin: mountains. 

The ptpuitar governor of Bchbchiin, Mirza Komnis a Say) id, 
or descendant of die Prophet, and the chieftainship of the 
KhhgeL'is has been long in his family ; hut of the large tribes, the 
11.dim eh is, Xnwfs, Fellfi and Durhmaosdyorfs, have alone been 
his firm supporters, The Bdliur Ah media have generally Iwen in 
open opposition to him. In the town of Behbehrin, there* are also 
two tribes or parties, ihe BuhbehiLnfs and the K animat is. The 
former are supporters of the MUrei, and the taller have generally 
intrigued against him, 

Behbebati was formerly a city of some importance. It was 
slnwt depopulated by the plague - t and the Persian Government 
has on several occasions ruined the greater part of its inhabitants, 
h is situated in a very fertile and extensive plain, watered at its 
northern extremity by the river Kurdistan, about 2 famhks, or 
7 miles from the mountains, and about £> from the Zehdnfc 
f ldls. The plain is between 6 and 7 faraabks | m leiwtlj 
The town may be about 3^ miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a mud wall with circular towers and bastions at regular 
disianeM lu S.E, corner is occupied by the castle* called 
Kalati^, IVaranjj a place of no sreat strength, wiib .i 
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streets ore chiefly formed by wretched mud hovels, which arc 
now in a lamentable slate of dilapidation. 

The Ramehf is the largest and most important of the Kuhgelii 
tribes, It contain* about 3000 families, tv ho occupy the moun¬ 
tain! adjoining the Jannikt Garmetir and the Junniki Sardesir, 
The residence of the chief Khalil Khan, is the Kid'ah "A'la," ^ 
small mud fort near the source of one of the branches of the Jcr- 
TtUii.f This trilje has about 2000 excellent matchlock-men. and 
a small but very efficient hotly of horsemen, j be Bahmchil are 
entirely occupied in plundering their neighbours ; they are. Chiefs 
and alb tin: must notorious robbers, and as ignorant and barbarous 
ns any tribe in the mountains. Their Head is a man of the vilest 
character. The shedding of blood is earned to a lamentable ex¬ 
tent— lbe life of a man is no more valued than that of a sheep. 
Thev are treacherous and deceitful; with them no oath nor obli¬ 
gation is binding. 1 have lieen among this tribe, and knew their 
Chief :J but l believe that no traveller, unless protected in the 
Strongest way, could venture to remain among them. 

The Fell is may probably muster about 2000 families, and are 
nest in importance to the Bidmiebis. Mohammed "AH Khan, 
their chief, was killed when bravely supjK>rting the cause of 
Mins Koina against the government; since his death the trilje 
has been in much disorder ; indeed all the Kiihgciu tribes during 
the year 13-11 were in the most disturbed state. 

Included in the districts of Belt be bun are the two districts of 
Lc brawl and Zeitun - t the former extending along the cxkim of the 
Persian Gulf from Hindiysin to Rentier Rig. the latter inclosed 
by a range of low hills and watered by the river Zuhreh: both 
contain numerous villages, but were nearly depopulated by the 
plague anti cholera, especially Zeititn, The principal villages in 
Lehmwi are. Bender, DfL&tn, Genawah, and Bender Rig on the 
coast: and inland, Biiherat, Lailetejn. His&r, Chilli tar, Guluihdir, 
Gimduri. konir-kii, Runei-kfitir. vte i!tc» This district is well 
suited to the cultivation of corn and grain of various kinds, but ill 
irrigated. The plain of Zemin, separated from Lehruwi by a 
rang# of low sand-bills, is admirably irrigated by the river 
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Zohreli," and numerous canals and watercourses derived from it. 
The land, now chiefly devoted to rice-grounds. yields abundant 
crops of a superior quality. Date-trees surround Cham, the 
princi)val village, and might be cultivated with success in other 
parts of the plain; the soil is in fact very rich, and would produce 
.cotton, grain of various kinds, fruit-trees, &c. Sic. Cham, the 
Ze'itun of the maps, was formerly a large town, but is now a heap 
of ruins and almost deserted. In the plain there are several other 
villages. To the S. of Ze'itun, in the bills, is the celebrated castle 
of (*ul and Gulab: it is a natural strong-hold, somewhat similar 
to those in the I3akhliy4ri mountains, and chiefly valuable as a 
place of defence against irregular troops or the Persian Nizam. 

1 hat portion of Hindiyan. which is situated on the left bank of 
the river, belongs to Mirza Koma; that on the right bank, to the 
Cha’b Sheikh. I believe large bagalas can anchor within the 
river, and are there well protected. Hindiyan has at present 
very little commerce ; but might become an important place if the 
interior were supplied through Mirza Koma’s territories. 

^ According to a calculation I received from Mirza Koma, the 
Kuhgclu tribes amount to 20,000 families, but I am inclined to 
think that he much exaggerated the number, which is probably 
nearer 15,000. The annual tribute required of the Mirza for 
the whole of his possessions, was 1G.000 tomans; of this sum. 
Lehruwi contributed ‘2000; half of the 2000 being latterly paid 
by Bender Dilam alone, so much had even the little intercourse 
with tile Knglish at Kharck contributed to the prosperity of that 
village. These tribes may probably raise 10.000 well-armed 
men. but they arc rarely all at the command of the Mirza. 

Mirza Koma lias often been attacked by the Persian govern¬ 
ment; and generally after a short resistance compelled to leave 
Bchbehin, his lands and tribes having been then plundered bv 
the troops. The intruders, however, never remained long: and 
after raising as much money as they were able, returned to 
Shiraz. In the spring of 1841, three regiments of regular troops 
with two guns were sent agninst him, under Mansur Khan : thfe 
Mirza deepened the ditch of his castle, ami prepared in receive 
them. His son. a youth of fifteen, was intrusted with its defence 
but having been induced to enter the Persian camp on an oath of 


_ •TWs rivet, called Tib* m map., i. only known to lb* native, bv tb. . .... , 
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safe conduct, he was treacherously seized and the castle sur¬ 
rendered.* Mirza Koma had assembled the tribes, and proceeded 
to meet the enemy in the field, but the fall of Rehltthan, the 
death of Mohammed ’All Khan, and the inability of his old ally, 
Mohammed Taki, to send him assistance, prevented him from 
making: any effective resistance, ami after one engagement with the • 
Persians, in which both parties claimed the victory, he left the 
country and sought protection in Fcllahfyeh: his tribes wj*re 
immediately plundered and the country laid waste. Shortly 
afterwards, however, a fatal sickness ap|>eared in the Persian 
camp. Within a few days the General, his two sons and 700 
men fell victims to its ravages; the rest retired; and Mirza Koma 
having returned to his tribes, is now sup]>ortcd by the Persian 
government. 

The manners of Mined Koma are engaging, bis opinions 
liberal, and his disposition amiable. In his government he is 
nnld and just, encouraging agriculture and commerce, and endea¬ 
vouring to check the predatory habits of his tribes: he was 
till lately opposed to the Persian government, and his territories 
were about every three years given to plunder. He is a brave man 
and an expert horseman. His ambition may have led him on one 
or two occasions to sacrifice his gixnl faith, and to attack unjusti¬ 
fiably neighbouring chiefs, w ho in time of trouble might have 
proved valuable allies; but on the whole, I believe Mirza Koma 
to be, for a Persian, a very upright governor, and to have been 
much liked by his tribes. I was well acquainted with him and 
accompanied him in several of his expeditions. The Ktihgelu 
tribes and the town of Behbehan are in the province of Fars and 
not in that of Khiizisuin, as in Arrowsmith’s map. Nafaf Kuli 
Mirza, or the Wall, a son of the Forman Fermat* of Fars, was. 
during the latter part of the reign of Fet-h ’All Shah, governor 
of this district. 

Adjoining the Ktihgelu to the S. are the tribes of Mamesennf 
or Mohammed-Huseinf; of them I know little: they claim 
great antiquity, ami, pretending that one of their clans is com¬ 
posed of the lineal descendants of Rustam, assume the name 
of that hero. Their principal tribes are, I believe, Rustam, 
Guvi, Bakesh, and Dushmanziyori.f and may have about 13000 
families. 1 heir annual tribute claimed by the government of 
bars is 7000 tomans. 1 he chief, Khiin ’Alf Khan, resides in 
the neighbourhood of Kal’-ah Saffd. That remarkable strong¬ 
hold, so <*elebrated in the early history of Persia, is now in the 
bands of this tribe: it is a hill-fort with natural defences, and 
is of the same nature as the Diz I have described in the Bakh- 


* \ iccruf. f Uahiuoul *nd ’AUvawl art also ilivuiot* of this fiibe. 
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livarf mountains. Several pathway's arc said tit lead to the 
summit, I■ Lit they are most precipitous and easily defended: I 
believe, however, that it would with difficulty withstand a siege 
by European troops. Its sum mil, which is well supplied with 
water, is about 4 miles in Circumference: it has ever been 
deemed, in Persia, an impregnable post. The legitimate Chief 
of the Mamesenni tribe, Walt Khan, after a long and determined 
opposition to the government, in which he displayed much skill 
awl courage, was taken prisoner by the Mu'tumid, who succeeded 
in bn I m: £ many influential ineml>cr» of his tribe. That Chief, 
who is now r dead, and his family were sent to Teheran. It was 
tipuit the followers of Waif Khan that that barbarous eunuch 
committed those ftlndtia which rendered bis name so notorious 
in the province of Pars.* 

The Mameseniii are Celebrated for their predatory ha In La. 
The road between Shfrast and Brhbclum is at all times very 
insecure; and limy have frequently interrupted the cocnmunica- 
lion between the former city and Husheh (Bushire), They have a 
high reputation for courage, and produce very good horsemen and 
matchlock-men. I doubt whether their present Chief exercises 
much authority Over his tribes, or can command a large bodv of 
men. I am informed that he is little to he trusted ; he has been 
known more than once, tu plunder Ins guests; a crime which, 
if once committed by an l'hyat, will give him credit for any 
other. 

The two large cities of Shushter and Ductal form the most 
important portion nf the Persian territories to the W. of the 
mountains; and the revenues derived from them alone, amount to 
more than the aggregate sum colie clad from the mountain-tribes 
and the Arabs. Shushter, however, no longer enjoys the in¬ 
fluence that it did even twenty years ago; and the name aloud 
remains of that city which held so conspicuous a place in the 
annals of Persia under her more favoured dynasties. Few place* 
bnve fallen so suddenly, even in a country where changes arc sn 
rapid and frequent. The great cause of this decay has been that 
which is contributing daily to the ruin of the fairest part of 
the empire-—bad government and oppression. The plague, a 
b-w years ago, gave an additional impulse to the fall of this city 
having destroyed nearly half the population of the province of 
K lauzistiin, Shushter never recovered this blow. 


* Among <*b« liktu,;., hr bulk .v l„pr loma i iril mWl . ,l ~ 
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Shushter is situnted at the foot of a low range of sand-hills 
running parallel with the great chain and about 5fnrsakhs° 
distant from it. The river Karun immediately above the town, 
is divided into two branches; that to the N. is the original 
channel of the river, that to the S. is the celebrated Nahri-Mas- 
nikin.f or the artificial canal now called the Abi Gargar. J In* * 
.Sir John Macdonald Kinneir's work on Persia, and in his map, 
the positions of the river and the canal are reversed, which, nj be 
himself visited the place, is unaccountable. The town is sur¬ 
rounded by the Abi Gargar, the river Ktirun, and a small canal 
connecting the two; these form its natural defences: the old walls 
are in ruins. On a rock rising boldly from the river, to a consider¬ 
able elevation, stands the castle: on one side alone it is defended 
by the river. The high ground rapidly falls to the level of the city, 
and the t'astle itself is commanded by higher positions; it is con¬ 
sequently a place of no strength, ami would be incapable of 
defence even against a Persian army, supposing the town to have 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. Its walls are in a dilapidated 
state, and unprovided with any defence: it may, however, protect 
a governor against the violence of the inhabitants in a moment of 
popular tumult; and has frequently served for that purpose till 
the occupier was starved out. which, owing to the want of proper 
supplies, was not long before it took place. In the centre of the 
castle, there is a large and substantially built house, which senes 
as the residence of the governor or any other great personage 
visiting the town. The rock on which the castle stands has been 
perforated, and a subterranean canal is carried through it; several 
shafts having been dug down to this canal, it, together with the 
river, supplies the interior of the building with water. The 
town itself, though reputed in Persia a place of great strength, is, 
under existing circumstances, far from being even tolernblv for¬ 
tified, but might undoubtedly be rendered a very strong and 
important position. 

The Karun issues from a low range of sandstone hills after 
traversing a narrow and difficult gorge. About two miles from 
its entrance into the open country, it is divided into two branches, 
the K£run. and the Abi Gargar. The Abi Gargar is an arti¬ 
ficial canal, and at the point of its separation from the main 
body of the river a large and massive hand, or dam, has been 
thrown across its entrance. This band in the summer and 


• Kightern mile*. 

• t ••• Abfi-1 Tuli (Geogr. p. M); itnngrlj miiraul and printed Muahirkin 

m Janhert • frimUilon of Idris*. i. 379. It figtiifin “ Sharper* Hi Ter."— Y. S. 

,♦ Thi* canal i* will called Du Danguh or the two parts, a name which from its use 
relstirr to the nrer Kirun (called the Chah&r Danish, or four part*) it p-irr—nl in 
the time of Troriir. It i* now, however, u*ually called the Abi Gargar, from the 
quarter of the town by which it flow*. 
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autumn, »s perfectly dry, and may be traversed on foot, six 
narrow openings being left for the passage of the water* H is 
constructed of massive blocks of hewn stone, firmly and closely 
united. h was rejwdred by Mohammed *Alf M/rzi, and has 
since retained the name of Bnrnli Sh&hzddah T * having been lor. 
* mnrly railed the Bandi Kaisar.f Beyond this dyke, the canal 
flows between very lofty cliffs of sandstone, i he rock has been 
cut through; and although die sandstone is easily excavated, and 
tines not offer much resistance, yet this is a very gigantic work. 
H:df a mile beyond this band is a second, built almost to a 
tevel with the cliffs on both sides. It forms a com pi etc barrier 
to the water, which, escaping through numerous passages cut 
laterally through the rock, falls in cataracts into die bed beneath. 
'Flic level of the canal’s bed below' this hand, is considerably 
lower than above it—a bridge, or communication, is thus formed 
between Shu shier and the village of Bolettf, on the opposite side 
of the Abi Gargar. The massive structure of this baud render* 
its destruction by the inhabitants, in case of the approach of 
on enemy, almost impossible, even if some weeks w ere devoted 
in the attempt. It was built, or rather repaired, by Mohammed 
'All MfrzA, and was formerly a bridge of a single arch spanning 
the canal. It is now generally called the Pul-Boltin'. "the 
bridge of Boleltf.” Beyond it, the A hi flargar flows with a broad 
and deep stream, between sleep and lofty banks, till its junction 
with the Kanin at the Bnndi Kir, a lx ml eight farsakhs J below 
Shush ter. The main liody of the river washes the hose of the 
rock, on which stands the castle, A small canal is cut through 
the rock, and after issuing from its subterrnneons channel, flows 
al the foot of the old walls till it unites with the Abl Gargar 
below the town It is fordable in all parts of its course, except 
during its ]>assagc through the rock: it is seldom above three 
feel in depth, and cannot W rendered much deeper. The river 
Kanin forms the boundary of the town to where a massive 
band has been thrown across it. serving as the foundation of an 
ancient ami substantia! bridge. Both the band and the bridge 
are now very much out of repair; the latter, however, is prac¬ 
ticable for intents or guns, but might without difficulty be de* 
stnwed. The band is constructed of Urge blocks of hewn stone 
many of which have been completely hollowed by the continued 
action of the water. It bos given way in several places and 
unless »p«ddj repaired, will lx- entirely destroyed. The met 
Kdmn is here a broad anti deep stream, ami ml no time ,t,„ 
year fordable. The space between the river and the Z ™£ 
is occupied by the town, from ime part of which the c**tlc is 
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commanded. The banks of the river are low, and the ground 
rise* gradually from the small canal. The cliffs to the right and 
left of the A hi Gargar are of equal height. 

Shushter is divided into twelve msdiallahs, or quarters ; some 
of them, however, are almost in ruins. Its population is re¬ 
ported to have amounted formerly, and even during the govern¬ 
ment of Mohammed ' AI f Mirza. to -15,000 souls. I am inclined, 
however, to think that it has been much exaggerated. At present 
it certainly does not contain more than 10.000 inhabitants. The 
Shushteru are not wealthy, hut at the same time there is less 
actual poverty and destitution in this town than in any other I 
have seen in Persia. They arc bigots in religion, and attend 
strictly to its outward rites and ceremonies. Scyyids, and Mullas 
have a great influence over them. The population is, on the 
w hole, moral; and crimes, except on occasions of popular fer¬ 
ment, appear to he of rare occurrence. The Arabic language 
is generally understood, although the Persian prevails, and the 
Arabic dress is at the same lime affected in preference to that of 
Persia. 


Shushter has several popular chiefs, who arc princi]>allv Scvvids 
and members of ancient families. The most powerful among 
them is Mirza m Sultan ’Alf Khan, the nephew of the late Mirza 
'Abdullah Khan, who for some years was governor of ’Arabistan. 
He possesses seven quarters of the town, and can raise a con¬ 
siderable number of well-armed adherents. He has maintained 
his position in Shushter chiefly through the support of Mohammed 
I aki KhAn. who, as I have before observed, always enjoyed a 
considerable authority and influence in the town. Mtrza Sultan 
'Alf is suspected by the Persian government, who considered 
him too much attached to the Bakhlfyarf chief; nnd he anil the 
whole of his family arc very ill affected towards them. The 
Mo’tamid, on his last visit to Shushter, raised Aghd Mohammed 
Zaniiin to the chief rank in the town. Mfrzi Sultan ’Alf. how¬ 
ever. bears a very high character, and is much liked in Khuzistan. 

The chiefs next in importance arc—Mir/i Ilosetn Khan* 
Sultan ’All Khan, commonly called Agha, or Aa Sultan ’Alt* 
Mirza Sultan Mohammed Khan (these three are Scyyids), ’Azizu- 
llali Khan, and Agha Mohammed Zarn&n. They divide the 
remaining five quarters of the town, and have each a small body* 


The title of Mink n generally taken by Seyyidi of rank in this nut of Prr»;« 
awl » a contraction of A mi rat deb, tbe aon of an Amir, t«. commander «r mirvr!T* 
thu. Mirra Koma Kbin, Mint MaW Khan. Ac., Ac.* or prince; 
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of hors* and fool. They are sometimes at wane#, and some- 
limes ai jH-ace, with Mini Sultan ’All, except Ai Sultan 7 Ah' 
and T Ajrizudlah, who are hi* declared enemies, They have gene¬ 
rally quarrels between themselves, and ap|>ealt to arms, arid con* 
sequent bloodshed are of common occurrence. They are all more 
( or less disafforicd to die govern mertt- 

K1 insist <i□. exclusive of the Cha’b country , is now rated at 
46,000 Ionian* annually. Of this sum Sbushter, tristful and 
the Arab tribes dependant upon them, pay 40*000—the remain¬ 
ing fiOOO are Twised in Hawfonh. Mohammed 'AH Mini is said 
to hare collected 100.000 tomans annually from 'Arahistan.* 
without ibe injustice or oppression exercised by the present 
governor*. After deducting the annual sum paid to the Shah, 
the considerable onlay made yearly by that prince in the repair 
of canals and dams, and in other improvements, and hi* salary as 
a lomi governor, nearly 50.000 Ujmaus must have been deposited 
in bis private treasury* 1 he local governor of A rsbuti n receives 
yearly 5000 ibmans; this sum is contributed by DizfuL arid 
Shusbter, and is nut included in the annual tribute, lie gene¬ 
rally- resides in Dizful* and is seldom accompanied by more than 
fifty or sixty horsemen. He has Utile real power in the province, 
and is generally for some act of Injustice or oppression, murdered 
or expelled before one year of his government has elapsed. 

The inhabitants of ShushUnr are usually divided in to as many 
parties as there are chiefs. The ouusequence of these divisions 
is manifest—frequent disturbances lake place, which generally 
terminate in bloodshed. The jealousies existing between the 
chiefs are fomented by the government, to which they thus easily 
fall n prey. Resides these political chiefs there are many Seyyids 
in Slushier of high reputation and great influence, tacked by 
a reputation of sanctity. Although they take no open part in 
political dissemions, they are frequently, in fact, the chief pro¬ 
moters of them. He who can insure the support of these holy 
men, with the addition of Mushtehidsf &nd .Mid las.* who may be 
compared to high priests and common priests, is the most certain 
of success in die province *>f Khuzisitfn. 

The political condition of Dizful is in almost every respect 
similar to that of Shtuhtcr; the two towns are generally spoken 
of in Pil» us one. The manners, customs, and condition of 
the inhabitants are similar. Unlike Khushtcr, however, Dizfnl 
reentered, after the plague, a part of its previous prosperity, and 
its population is probably now on the increase. It is Tinned a 
few uidc* from the foot of the hill*, on uneven and stony ground, 
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funning the commencement of those vast plains which stretch 
*™rda Haw£*ih and the Shattn-1 ’Anh Dizfal if divided into 
eijjht Mahal labs, or quartern, Four of them belong to Hij> 
HfcshM Khun ; two to Mohammed Taki Khan, son of Mohammed 
All Khan; one to Mnstala Kull Khiq; and one in AH Kerim, 
Dirial, like Sims liter, has its own chiefs, each of whom can * 
Collet t a small: body of armed men, and exercises unlimited 
authority over the quarter of the town in which lie resides. They 
are com!Dually at variance with each other, and disturbances are 
daily laking place. In 1841 Mohammed * Alt Khan, one of the 
must pow erful of these chiefs, having rendered himself obnoxious 
to some of the principal inhabitants, was attacked uxl munlrml 
in the hath, Before the arrived of the Mo’uunid in Kburistin, 
Mustafa Kuh Khan was the principal Aghaof DbfuL Having 
been suspected of appropriating large sums due to the govern* 
ment, he lied to Baghdad, but has since returned. Mohammed 
Toki Khan wa* appointed deputy-governor of the [own, but 
Haji Hesbid Khan has the real authority, The other chiefs are 
Aa Kerim, An AI Naghh and Sejyid Ts»** Di*fttl su ffcr* as 
mtu h from ,ts AgluSs, n* it docs from the Persian government. 

I bey are cnutiiiually plundering anil oppressing the inhabitants 

™ alil wcepi perhaps Mtistafa Kuli, are men of little character 
or ability, 

Oizful is now the principal market of Khuxwtdn. Its hixir 
‘f ' i* 5 **™' inferior to ihntof Shunter; the merchants offering 
ttioir goods for sale chiefly in caravanserais or in their own houses' 

Its population may be about L%000, ddtongl, it is generally 
be,l f « 1 amount to 20,000. fta houses are not so well built 
as those ol Shush ter, and the streets ore narrower. The river 
liows to the N\\V\ of the town, and is crossed by a line bridge 
ol twenty arches ; its foundations of stone are evidently ancient 
but ill upper portion of brick is of a more recent date. The 
river is fordable in several places at Diriut during the summer 
and autumn. 


Seyyiihi, Mushlehid* and Mtdlas have as much power here as 
tn ^bushier, and are equally forward in creating turnuln and 
<b«em,oiis. The inhabitants ate bigoted, and remarkably 
punctual in the observance of the ceremonies and duties of their 
religion. 

f rom Sbushier and Diriul families have been daily emigrating 

M Um Cha b, and to 

, l l J e mhabttmiU art: ^ilh oppresseil by their chiefs 
aim by the (.ovemment. It would be impossible to describe the 
vencs to which, during a few months' residence in Khtiritfin, I 
aail J * witness; bous es were plundered, emps burnt, ami ^ 
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villages destroyed; the most influential inhabitants were daily 
exposed to torture, the Ha’vvats completely ruined ; the hazirs 
shut, and people almost afraid to venture into the streets. The 
taxes for the year were raised three limes, and the chiefs, more¬ 
over, were compelled to exact money from their adherents to 
. satisfy the rajmeious avarice of the Mo'lain id. Baratdars,* or 
holders of Government orders for money, swarmed in the towns 
and villages, and, being encouraged by the presence of the 
Motamid, were guilty of the greatest excesses. The Persian 
soldiers lent small sums of money to the unfortunate inhabitants, 
who were compelled to borrow in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Government, at on enormous rate of interest. Women and 
men were stripped naked in the streets, and murders wrcrc of ilaily 
occurrence. The Mo’tamid was perfectly indifferent to the fre¬ 
quent petitions of the unfortunate Ra'vyals, and appeared rather 
to encourage than to discountenance these enormities. His troops 
were without pay, or even means of subsistence,, and they lived 
upon the plunder of the country. 

The Government accounts of Shusbtcr and Dizful are kept by 
a Mustaufi ;t they are, however, greatly neglected, and ore gene¬ 
rally in arrears. The chief of each quarter collects the appointed 
sum from its inhabitants; but very seldom pays to the Govern¬ 
ment that which lie has received, hut, appropriating it to his own 
use, is compelled, when called upon for payment, to oppress all 
within his power, in order to raise the amount a second lime. 
He will even very seldom give a receipt for money received from 
. a Ra'yyat. 

There are several Arab tribes considered as dependencies of 
Shushter and Dizful. They occupy the plains to the W. of 
those towns, frequently settle in small villages, cultivate corn, 
barley and rice, and tend large flocks of sheep. They have their 
own petty Sheikhs, who enjoy an almost unlimited authority over 
them. 

The largest, a tribe dependent upon Shushter, is the ’Anafljah, 
occupying the right bank of the Kanin, below the Bandi Kfr. 
They possess large flocks of sheep and camels, and are entire!y 
I'liyAt. They arc uuder Sheikh Zendf, who has about 300 
horse and 400 foot. The Arab tribe occupying the Miyanah + 
or district to the SAW of Shushter, between the river Kanin and 
the Abi Gargar. is partly composed of ’Anafljah, and partly «f 
refugees from other tribes. They possess the Bandi Kfr and 
several small villages. The Ali Kharnts and the ’Anafljah are 
1 believe, branches of the large Arab tribe of Meidan. 


J laiersmnr, vulfd, Mi;ia«14b.—F. S. 
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The extensive tribe of Ali Kethir,* *—“ the many*’—occupies 
the district of Dizful, the plain between the river of Dizful ami 
the Krfrun, the country between the Sbawur or Sbapur and the 
river of Dizful, and the left bank of the Kerkhah with the plains 
of Shush or Susa. It is divided into the following branches:— 


Beni Mo’alla 
Beni Ma’dmah 
MoMwiyeh 
’Ali Luwwch 
El Mu’dneh 
Zehiriyah 
Beni 'Akhah 
Cha’b 
Meia’ln 
Zabbah 


Ebti Tcriif 

Tarbtish 

Rashid 



Dellim 
Rawasbid 
Hanakuyeh 
Ebti Seyyid. 


This tribe possesses many villages and small mud forts, as 
Koinat, Kheir-abad, Mashkcit, &c. &c., and is extensively en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. Each division has its own 
Chief, and many of the villages are in the hands of Seyyids. They 
are all. however, under Sheikh Resaj and Sheikh Kafil, who arc 
recognised by the government as the heads of the tribe. They 
possess several small tribes of Ra’vyats, such as Shawalf. Ter- 
juwah, &c. &c., who are engaged in agriculture in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Dizful. The Ali Kethir may 
probably consist of between 14,000 and 15,000 families, and they 
furnish a very good body of irregular Arab cnvalry. They have 
lost much of their character as Arabs, and being engaged almost 
entirely in cultivating the land, seldom openly plunder or war 
with the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ali Kethir is composed of fragments of various tribes, but 
the original stock is said to be of the tribe of Xcbiin from Nejd. 

The divisions which occupy the plains of Shush or Susa are 
the Cha’b and Zabbah. 

Hawixah and its dependant tribes form with Shushter and 
Dizful, the province known by the Persians as ’Arabistan.f For¬ 
merly the whole of the province was under the chief of llnwizah, 
who was called the Will of 'Arahisian.£ The authority of this 
chief, moreover, extended over the Cha’b Arabs, the Beni Lam, 


* Knir in the author'* list, but probably by error of the Persian transcriber, a* he 
would so proitounee the Arab wonl Kethir.—K. S. 

t The land of the Arab*. 

! There wore four Walls in Persia, each of whom ranked as an independent prince ; 
hence the king of Persia was called Shikinthih, or king of kings. Three of them, 
the Wills of Luristin, Arabittan, and Gurjistin still retain the title, but only one, the 
Will of Kunlistin, has any portion of the ancient power * 

* This is Lsobohly a local Action, and is not sustained by any ancient authority. 
W ill in Arabic signifies governor, and is an inferior title.—F. S. 
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VVasit on the Hb), urn! even to the Mmitcfik. He now possesses 
only ELawfzah, and a few tribes encamping on die bunks of 
the river Kcrkh.ili, but slit! retains die title and assumes the dig¬ 
nity of an independent chief- The present Whlf is descended 
from a very illtistnuus family of Sewids. The following is the 
.historv of this family r as I received it from him, its founder was 
a Sevvid of Med fash, and a man of importance and disthiciion, 
who ipalled his native town about jOI) years ap),* His de¬ 
scendants settled in VV|i±| t on the river HaJ, about the reign of 
Shall KhoJahaodeh. timl were the chiefs of a few tribei of buffalo 
herdsmen. They subsequently crossed the Tigris, and obtained 
I he cbiuftwadbip of two tribes that dwelt near the situ of the 
present town of llanfuik Xeia, Snlinuit, and five or six small 
tribes also accompanied them from The first permanent 

Settlement was made by Mull a Mohammed below Haw Utah, 
and the town wa* called Ohemaniydn. This was in the reign of 
the first of the Kcfanf kings, with whom* it ni said, the Wa!f 


was connected by marriage. The son of Mid Li Mini mined, 
Mulla or Wall SultAnf fiosein, built the castle of Hawfrah on an 
island in the river Kerkhah. He it was who first collected the 
tribes, and assumed mi important position in thr province. His 
grandson. Mulla Bedr, penetrated into Arabia, and reached 
Mecca, having defeated the Arabs in many engagements, Hu 
brought the tribe of Sturrff from the holy city, and established 
tlicin in Hawfeah, The Wdlfs had now acquired considerable 
power, Sbtubter uicl Hizful belonged to them, w ith the whole 
of the low country ns far as Rihbibdn, with Zeitiin rvnd the 
Cha 5 b country. The island formed by the Euphrates* the Tigris, 
and the Sbat-cbHui, was alio in their possession, and the Henf 
LSrn and pm of the Moutefik Arabs acknowledged their sway. 
The Wall, it is pretended, was able to bring 130,000 men into 
the field, and possessed a body-guard of I^LQOO horsemen, w ho 
were always ready for war, and slept under his cattle walla. 
Their mares, of the best Arab blood, were, together with their 
arms and accoutrements, the property of their riders. The pow er 
oj the H ill has gradually been declining, mid Iluwiiah and a 
few small Arab tribes only now recognise his sway. The chiefs 
of the Arab tribes do not sit down in his presence unless invited 
and in .ome way consider him a royal as well M a sacred her' 
sohage, ( he present W&U is MuM Fcraju-idlah. 

The town of Hawizah suffered much from the placue hm h 
owes its almost total destruction to a very remarkable event. The 


* Circi U50 s A 11731.— 
} Sul),c.fi ti tirrr, douktJrM, 

|Vrri*b« t ,f iidttL t.r. 

*udi lifSct— r. y. 


r. S. 


a * ^ Tli tjrtp Tiiet* 
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river Kerkhah formerly ran through the town, a few miles al>ove 
which a massive band or dyke Lad been constructed to r via in the 
waters necessary for irrigation, A bout seven years ago (1837) the 
river Imd risen to m u misled height ill llie sjirrTILTr and (be tlalci, 
which was an ancient work, suddenly gave way. This occurred 
itt the night, and the town, which in the previous evening had 
been traversed by a broad and noble stream, in the morning 
stood in the inklst of a waterless desert. The greater part of the 
inhabitants immediately deserted the place, and constructed tem¬ 
porary Luts near the new channel of the river, while others, dug 
wells in the bed of the si rerun, now dry, and thus obtained a 
small supply of water. As no steps have been taken to repair 
the baud, the river lias not resumed its ancient course, and the 
town has comet]uenily fallen into ruin. The lands also iu the 
neighbourhood; owing to the destruction of the canals and water¬ 
courses, have been thrown out of cultivation. Little water, and 
that of bud quality, is obtained from the wells. The river divided 
itself into innumerable small streams, formed vast marshes, and 
was not again collected till it bad advanced within 8 miles above 
the Shal-cL Arab. into which it at length discharges itself. Thus 
none but small boats or Beil a ms* alone can now reach, the town, 
while formerly vessels of a it] oil crate sue could ascend the stream. 
The inhabitants of ilaiu'zah, being without water, joined the 
Arab tribes that usually encamped in the neighbourhood, and 
formed settlements on the banks of the various streams into 
which the river is now divided- About 500, among whom were 
a few SaljEcans, alone remained* anil the houses have gradually 
disappeared. 

The inhabitants of Hawfr&h are chiefly Arabs, and are divided 
into four tribes—Sadat ,f Neis, Kutri, and Sakf.J The principal 
tribes dependent upon the town are Ali 'Arus, Sherff (this tribe 
is a branch of the Mecca Sherift) Beni Tzar, Benf Hmdnn, 
Sadir, and Saldmat. There are many small divisions or families, 
but I do not possess their names. During the summer and 
autumn, they inhabit the banks of theKcrkhah and the marshes; 
in the winter and spring they travel into the desert on both sides 
of the river where, at those seasons, they find p&slnrnge for their 
cattle and flocks. 

The territory immediately appertaining to the Waif comprises 


T ^ ril ™ &*■*«■* COttW-pod, and tkrnnH a eodtlWidMw,—F. S. 

n .t, * l "f lT ■ pci*“blJ MJme cm* liprr, Ttw ar* rather [tune*of fmii]in Hum tribfi; 

and ii equivalent to .Shumd, ihe plural uf Slierir. Tlim* 
vp'ihyPi (Siyyjtl and, 8!ltrLf} *hich li^uifr ]>>nl AbJ FtHminffll, ate ndii^nti 
A uecfniiwjii uf ilie Prophet, and nut naims uf tril*-*.— F- S. 

J Tim nilhc emi|^Taied utipiibilly from Lurift&n, vlteie kuhs uf in Luetutren era iltll 
h ' ! 1 ' nA ‘ Tlvm i* • .null tiruirtiafch.- Kfihplu trib. D.uhniar.iiv.-o, i UEir^.,, 

al*i» dpjiMKlcnt tij.on ttawiiali. 
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the deserts to the right and left of the Kcrkhah, commencing 
whom 8 forsakhs* below ShUsh* and extending to h'uweib* a 
tillage situated near the junction of that river with the Shat-el 
'Arab. Five thousand men is, I think, the largest number that 
could be rinsed by the ^Valf, and Lheae but Ludiffbrcnllv armed, 
'Mohammed Taki Khan took possession of Haufz&h without 
difficulty EiEwiut five years ago (1839). 

I he annual tribute of Hawfzah and its tribes is 6000 Cumins, 
but the government cannot raise this sum. The Waif is now 
nc-.-ir I y tdnoins in nr rear, ami she Mo tumid has lately been 

endeavouring, but in vain, to exact it from him. The Arabs are 
greatly impoverished, and the Waif himself is actually in iliffi- 
culties from want of ready money. He is, as may lw conceived, 
very ill-affected to the government, ami has certainly good reason 
w be so. He was for some years a prisoner in Kinnanshdh, and 
his family has been completely rumed, He is not a man of much 
ability, rtor is he generally liked in Khurisiin. He was the 
cbiet adviser of the M o'tumid in his expedilu.nL against the Sheikh 
id the Clw b Arabs, and in his campaign against Mohammemb. 
lie is found wry useful in intriguing among the Arab tribes* 
Willi whom he is well acquainted, his sacred diirnctcr as Seyyid 
giving him considerable influence among them. He has since 
that time been appointed governor uf Khu/istdu by the Mo’utmd, 
The territories of the Sheikh of the Cha'b Arabs are not de- 
scrificd with much accuracy in any of our maps, I believe the 
f dlowing to be their limits. An imaginary line drawn from above 
Wats, a village on the river Kanin, to Khalf-abad.t a village on the 
river Jerrahf, and continued by the Zemin hills to the Zohreh 
□r river of Hindiyin. on the N.E.; the river of IJ indivan on the 
F ; arid the sea_ «n the S,; and the Karun on the W., as the 
tribes under the Slieikh, inhabit the western or right bank of that 
river, but do not extend far into the interior They also occupy 
its banks from Abwax to iu* junction with the Shat-ddArab, 
and both hanks of the Hahmehxlur, to the Persian Gulf, The 
most important rivers in Persia thus traverse the country in the 
poueuKML of this Sheikh. The district nccunied iw 
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The Chief of these tribes, Sheikh Thdmer, is of the Ali Bu 
Nasir; his Warir, H4jf Mash’al, of the Nnsara ; and 1 believe 
these dignities are hereditary in the two tribes, Mir Madhkur, 
of the Shertfat, is of the Beni Temim, a large tribe occupying 
the centre of Arabia. He is a Seyyid. 

. The authority of the Cha’b Sheikh does undoubtedly extend 
over all these tribes, when, in nbsence of aggression from other 
quarters, he has it in his power, by superior numerical strength, 
to enforce it; but the B&wis and Sherifits are large and powerful 
tribes, and consider themselves more under the protection titan 
under the absolute authority of the Sheikh: still they are unable 
to oppose him successfully, if he be supported by his own tribes. 
The former Sheikh of the Shertfat wus Mir Malianni. a liberal 
and sensible man, enjoyinga high reputation for personal courage 
and skill as a horseman. He opposed Sheikh Thamir for some 
months, and defended himself in his mud-castle of l)eh Mulla. 
Being at length compelled to surrender, he retired to Felldhiveh, 
and Mir Madhkur was invested with the chieftainship of* the 
tri!>o by Sheikh Thamir. During the last invasion of the Cba'b 
country by the Mo'tamid, the Sherifdts did not unite with the 
Sheikh, but pretended neutrality, although they joined the Persian 
camp. The Bawis have frequently appenred openly in arms 
against Sheikh Thamir. When MtAiammcrah was destroyed by 
the Turks, they supported his rival ’Abd-al-Kixa. The Sheikh 
of the Cha'b on that occasion took refuge with Mohammed Taki 
Khan, who, after the removal of the Turkish fleet, replaced him 
in Fellahiyah. The Bawis were then eager in seeking a pardon 
for their late defection, and were again received under the pro¬ 
tection of the Sheikh. A short time was suffered to elapse, and 
the Biiwi chief was invited to Fellahiyah, an invitation w hich he 
accepted without suspicion; but while drinking the coffee which 
had been presented to him in the Majlis after an entertainment 
he was shot dead, together with one of his principal supporters—^ 
an act of treachery and violation of the laws of hospitality dis¬ 
graceful in an Arab, but of which, 1 believe, Sheikh Thamir has 
been more than once guilty. The murdered Sheikh was replaced 
by Aktl, who owes his elevation entirely to Sheikh Thamir On 
llie invasion, lmwrver. of the Mo’umid. he debited hU patron 
«nd armed the tribe a^tinn him. The Zerkan and Heni Khiilid 
«. Tt. ,h T ° th ' r "I and went over to 

SfS*. VzZ - 

Bemg_.t Fellahiyah when the IVr.un. marched lU . 

puce I bad an opportunity of seeing the larcwt force i! , -! . m 
culd. under .uch arcumtuncc, muster. X 
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Mo’tamid’s camp, to examine ihe force of the Bawl's and the 
Sherifats. I Ixdicve the number of armed men collected at that 
time by Thamir to have amounted to about seven thousand, of 
which three thousand were well armed with muskets and inatch- 
locks, one thousand were horsemen, ami three thousand men in¬ 
differently armed with spears, swords, &c. «Scc. The Bawis have 
about one thousand horsemen; and their foot, which was not at 
that time assembled, may amount to about two thousand men, 
but without good weapons. The Sherlials have about <wo 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse. Thus the force of 
Sheikh Thamir, supposing the Bawis and Shcrifits to have 
acknowledged his authority, would have amounted to twelve 
thousand seven hundred men ; but the Persian government is too 
well acquainted with the dissensions existing among the Chiefs, is 
too well able to foment them, and, by bribery and other means, to 
detach many of them from their allegiance to the great Sheikh, 
to suffer this large number of men to be collected when in oppo¬ 
sition to itself. I believe I have stated the disposable force of the 
Bawis and Sherifats at its fullest extent. The Sheikh of the 
Cha’bs might perhaps collect a larger body of men than that 
which I found in Fellahfyah, but unprovided with useful arms. 
The Sheikh, in wars with his own and other tribes, chiefly relies 
upon three small guns/ better moifntcd than those 1 have seen 
in the Persian service, and worked by forty Persians, who had 
been drilled by a fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. They 
proved very serviceable iu contests with the Arabs, who are very 
unwilling to face artillery; but the men employed in working the 
guns were little to be depended upon, and totally deficient in 
courage and a knowledge of their business- The Sheikh pos¬ 
sessed several unmounted guns of various calibres, two of which, 
about twelve feet in length, had been placed on the walls as a 
defence to the town. They were, however, old, and scarcely fit 
for use. fie was also the owner of two or three bombs and 
mortars, but was unable to use them. The Persians have since 
destroyed all the unmounted guns. 

The town of Fellahfyah is surrounded bv a mud wall, with 
equidistant towers now almost in ruins. It is a place of no 
strength, but bas a strong barrier to invasion on the Persian side, 
in its many deep canals and watercourses, which would render 
it, if defended with any degree of firmness, utterly unapproach¬ 
able by an Oriental army. The river Jerrdbf, about 2 far- 
sakhs | above Fellahfyah, is divided into two branches, one of 
which, generally termed the Nahr Bust, runs into the sea at Khor 
Musa* near Bender Ma’sbur; the second, continuing its course 


TWf an RnglUh jriin*. uwl, I btlierc, of 4 lb*., 8 Iht, and 11 Ik 
t and a half mile*. J Gulf of Mows. 
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through Fellihfyoh, is eventually lost in irrigation, except n. small 
artificial branch of it. which finds its way into the Kanin, about 
10 mites above Mohummerab, The accompanying sketch may 
afford an idea of I he position of Fellahiyah : and the natnei, 
courses, and number of the various canals and watercourses de¬ 
rived from the river, 

[ subjoin- a list of the canals, ami villages near Felldiu'vah 

Villages, 


KarcTbah, 

Affihdr. 

Mosey ye r. 

Bonei Roneydns, 
(Bey van?) 

Kail. 

Bust. 

Canals. 

Jhnjeri, 

Kunlijeh. 

Jedideh. 

Shtikhtyah Ghunam- 
Junjcri. 

Ommu-l-saUiar- 

M uhadfri. 

isfffil. 

ShAkhch Ahmed, 

Abbaj, 

Zcrclk- 

Beshuahiydi, 

Hnsdh-BqrL 

Sshuhiych. 

Shnkdlireh, 

Kolfi. 

Zflriliyeh. 

Tdpcy; 

Afthir. 

Mutiafjjyeh, 

Mendumin. 

* A miynU. 

Beni Shmiftl, 

Shawtlh 

Mosey yer. 

Mczeriwl. 

Fellahiy&h. 

GhiyiLdhk 

Bote!nil. 


These canals are of little importance during the dry season. 
The Jutijrrt, Kolf4 and Ommu-l-sakhar done being unfordahle: 
during the ruins, and the months succeeding, they ate generally 
filled with water lo the depth of G or 7 feel. The river Jermbf 
is deep, its hanks sleep \ and in the narrowest part (above iii 
division into three large canals immediately above Fdldhfyah) 
55 yards in width, and frequently nearly 100. A large dug a \ 

I l ie separation of the three ca nal's of Ghiyidhi, Fellah i vah and 
Hole a mil, forms a harrier lo the further progress of the fiver, and 
thus insures a supply of water in the smaller canals for irrigation 
V\ hen the dam, or KathicaJi,* is in repair, the three large canals 
beyond it are fordable : when it is destroyed, which is always the 
case on the approach of an enemy, they become deep and broad 
streams, and the country around FelliMyob is flooded ■ and thus 
an additional defence is obiairrcd against invasion. The dam is 
constructed of tnud and reeds, easily broken up, and as easily 
replaced. The „ntiller etond. Lave generally each a Jam „f 
Mine eoiiHraciion. to rouble their mipplj „f w aIer wtic| ■ 
*11 abtorbwl in irrigation, except in tW of Fellahirah I 

nndKolB; the two latter, >vb*,i naited, form n deep ,ml 
■tre*in. up *l»rt, ,e«el. faint Kuweit and the Arabian eoaai f re 
onendv ami. The tide ran from f, C feel, even abore ,he til 
lag* of Bum. 1 believe that neither the Nabr Junjcrf „„r he 


* la tbr ilSS. A'BUfltoA.-y, & r 
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Kblfi occupy ibe original bed of the river until their junction : 
that hud appears to have been between the two. The Fellahivah 
and all the other branches are evidently artificial* 

It will be teen from the accompanying sketch, that if Fellahf- 
yah were well defended, it would l>e a place of considerable 
strength—if the attack were made from the N., N.E-, or N.W*, 
the only quarters from which the Fentam could well marc It upon 
the town. In the spring of 1841, the Mo’lanud proceeded; along 
the brinks of the Jerrahi, from the plain of Ram-Hormuz, and 
first encamped above the village of Knreibnlu He afterwards 
advanced to the canal t ailed Ommtfd-sakbur j and, being detained 
there in const rue ting a bridge, was attacked during Ihe night by 
the Arabs, and, although not compelled to retreat* immediately 
retired ; probably foreseeing the inutility of further advance from 
that quarter. Subsequently, he formed a plan, at the suggestion 
of the Wall and of ibe Biwft, of floating his troops down the 
river Kiirun to M chain mernh, and of advancing on hellahiyah 
from that point. In the autumn, accordingly* he descended to 
Mohamineral] ; but the Sheikh of the Cba'bs, not having suffi¬ 
cient reliance on his tribes, shipped his guns ami properly, and 
fled to Kuweit. 

On the approach of an enemy, the numerous villages on the 
hanks uf the Jerrahi arc deserted ’ and the inhabitants, at an 
hour's notice, transforming their reed huts into rafts, float with 
their property into Fellahivah, The villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town, immediately follow their example ; and a crowd 
of men, women anti children collect within its walls, or in the 
surrounding date-groves—their presence being highly incon¬ 
venient in cases of siege, particularly among Arabs, who lay up 
few provisions for the future. During my residence in Fellah iyah, 
when a siege was daily expected, the flocks collected were so 
numerous, and pasture so seamy, that eight and ten lambs, with¬ 
out the skins, were sold for one kordn, or a shilling. The Sheikh 
has generally a considerable supply of dates, and some of this fruit, 
with a little flour, was daily distributed among those assembled 
for his defence. 

The Cha h Arabs came originally from Wasit and the marshes 
near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates.* They were 
buffalo-herdsmen ‘ t and, settling on the Delta formed by the 
estuary of the Shat-el-’Arab and the Kiirun* they founded the 
town of Cuban (Kobbdn)f. The country they now inhabit, was 
at that lime occupied by the Persian tribe of Afsbar, and (he 

p Tb« Chi’h filinkh infurmnl me rii.it iJv tribe r manned fmm K await not! tii* 

Aatiim eoui of iiir p«rnan tialf. Some diiiiiuiu of the [rib* may t»c» itttir 

origin to likul part oF AnUtia. 

t Kubtrin i« nut niwlEm in vrifin, u It if ijrtuUuatd by tin vtder AmtiLui gro* 
fru-pbet*.—F, S- 
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tOY,i\ nr Derail was their principal settlement. The Afcbara 
alinw^ them «0 Httfe in the in-wer part of the couutiy upon p*f- 
KJ a tribute of butter und other produce of their cattle. To tbn 
Turkish t govenunrnt they also paid a yearly sum for occupation 
f. ne;ir {ho Eopbmu*; wad the Sheikh probably traced 
.^ yearly imemme from the governor of Basrah. ' Kobban 

^ th of the ar mB of the Kanin, has their 

prmcxH set Element, art a place of «me consequence. They 

^ n! Var( N " C ^ d<d lLc Jerrf W- pUchci their tenu 
" * 5nJal f 0 #**- rjr r * Ttifi fial mound* on winch rose the 

modem town of FelJah/yah. The Afsbar* objected lo this 
yncnwhmeni on their Umtorities; but the Cha'bs etrused 
lcs the pastures of the Jerrahi were bi-iier 

huS ir"r L ' Mn - >wjmS ™ 

™,1 ' ZnT,”; "®™J re ™ n; '"’ ll “»» afterwnrd. a & 

‘‘"““L, f" . C *?. b ‘ «™r«l. Ibal She ditdi was wnttmclad l„ 

) 1 vT J ]jufralws ’ w hch were carried ofTalnum every mfrht 

■ JJj "''Suborn*. The AUtdn were tali.fied, 'Hip fuilimiiw 

■|,r"’T Ver ' “ within lh<- ditch and 

Ihi- Clra bs were in a slate to teiisl an enemy. The \f.i l lri 

that they were likely „„„ lo lhrow uff tbii 

in esndHnrTl!," '!^ 1 ," V’"* "f “ ori » l,lwuri "f lrl ^ to assi.t them 
in cipelhnj? tht Arabs from the country* Tbit Chief entered 

field m the spring, but, falling iU, W J ^pdLh “ l ” 

Arsfir ? T*> d ' f< ™ d W1 *“ nulttmn, {,, 'he , m ,.r»i“ho 
AfihAru concluded a |*ace w ith tbe Cha’bs, which tbev j, Uen ,i“j 
to break as *£*>„ at , t WCls jn tb(fir ^ do n f lh f. 1 

Arabs were Wm, and formed a design ofe™lW *h™ ^ 

teSS; 2 *; r ~ 

Mi upon them and slew them to the number ' f 

whom were duels of the Ddrnk Afoltdra. Tbev I . f 

tbu VVdli of Hawizah, who was sovereign of ikeu pphed to 
ttiein m driving out the Persia. «We IreArib^' m T*' 
-ami consequently the WahV brother* Uis beu^tbu T 7l 
he bn Bubjects; we are willinr lo render the ^ Sb ° , 

P»f the Mine tribute as the Afkbdrt." The WaU r, ^ '"T 843(1 
marelwl n^ain^i Jkhak which w** t i , * and 

Afsbars fled to Lebmwf. where "e^b^h' ' Tbe 

remmi ibeir name. Some venr 9 il^i ^tch still 

Furs md<™r*d to recun (JEJPr u, e counlrf bmtheTlT^^r '* 
afewenennntem. we c™pd]«| iji It 
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whit'll has si lire remained in I he bands (if the Cha’h Arabs* 
Kerim Khdn* marched against Fcllahiyab, and after he had re¬ 
mained there two or three months w ithout l>eing able In cross 
the numerous branches of the river* the plague appeared in his 
camp, ant! compelled him to make a hasty retreat.abandoning his 
artillery* which fell into the hands of the Cha'hs. Mohammed 
'All Mirrit aim sent an expedition against Felltfhiyah, but retired 
on the Sheikh’s paying the sum of 13,000 id man*. Such is th* 
history of the settlement of the tribe in this country, as recounted 
to me by members of it. 

Sheikh Salman appears to ban been the first Chief of any 
celebrity in this tribe, and he may he culled the founder of the 
present family. He constructed dams across the rivers, dug 
canals* built houses and villages, planted date-groves, encouraged 
commerce and navigation* and finally established his tribes in the 
country, l ie appears to have l>een a man of singular ability, and 
of a very librral mind* Thnmir is, I believe, the great-grandson 
of that Sheikh, and succeeded hi* two brothers in the command 
of the tribe. Since his flight, one of his relations has been 
appointed in bis stead* by the Mo'iainid. 

Sir John Macdonald Kinncir states that the revenues of the 
Cka b Sheikh amounted to five taks of piastre* (50,000h) 4-year; 
and that he could bring into the field five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand fool. This is much citaggerated.f 1 believe his 
revenue* scarcely amount to one-third of that sum : I have given 
the number of hi* Iroops above. 

Sheikh Thumir was undoubedly, for an Arab, a remarkable 
man. The country owe* much of it* present prosperity to him* 
Agriculture and commerce were encouraged, and those engaged 
m such pursuit* protected Canals and watercourses, upon w hich 
the cultivation of this country can alone depend, were kept in 
good repair, and new works of the kind frequently undertaken. 
Caravans and traveller* through his country w ere well protected* 
and cases of plunder were very rare. He had rendered Muhaiti- 
znerah a flourishing port ; ami Fellfiifyah liad become in a great 
measure the drjHJi of merchandise supplied to Shu shier and 
Dizful, and to the province of Khuzisuin* Merchants connected 
with him were satisfied with the protection he afforded* and did 
not consider the due* levied by his tribes exorbitant. He was 
generally respected by his subjects, and, unlike the Sheikhs of 
most other tribes, exercised unlimited authority over them, ex¬ 
tending to the inflict ion of death, mutilation, or other punish¬ 
ment*. It must, however, be admitted that he w-as, on the whole* 
very little to be trusted, and that he was more than once guilty of 
1TUH.L unjustifiable acta of Treachery Sewn 1 5. and M til Ins, had an 

“ Tan-Hieerranf Ot Utilu Ss'ciih. 
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unlimited influence over him, and among them he distributed 
large sums of money, 1 le resided at Fellah lynh, and possessed 
a, large muz if/ where in any guests were constantly entertained* 
i ci his habits he affected tlie cEmraetcr rather t>f an independent 
priiirc than of an Arab Sheikh, and was constantly surrounded by 
a Urge number of attend cutis. 

The annual sum paid by him to the governor of Fare was only 
3400 tomans (1700/.); an incredibly small sum when the extent 
of the tribes and the productiveness of the country arc considered. 
Some pretence, however, was always found to exact a larger sum ; 
and the Mo’camid, although not the governor of the country, ol> 
tuined 5000 tomutis from the Sheikh during his last visit, besides 
horses and other presents. The sum formerly paid by the Cha'hs 
was only i000 turn;i ijs yearly, which was rather considered by 
them as a kind of pisLikuab. or present, than as an annual fixed 
tribute. Indeed these Arabs scarcely consider themselves as 
Persian subjects, and no local governor, or even agent of the 
government, resides in Fellabiyah. 

The greater portion of the Cha’b Arabs have now Income 
DehriVisbins, or settlers m villages. On the Katun they passes* 
Weis, AhwfU, Ismti flfynb, Idrlifyah, Mohamtncrah; on the 
Jcrrahf; Fellaliiyah* Junjnri T Honei-Btmey van, Buri. Karel bah, 
Kbit, Dbbel-Mir, Sedclnh Aiicgeyyah, Hadamah, Bonemir. 
ftihanah, Bpnchhcjfa, Klialfabad, and Cham-SiMf (thus named 
from its having formerly been entirely inhabited bySuueans); on 
the river of Hindi jin; hair Hindi van, I)e| t Mulla, and Gurgen ; 
nil the sea* Bender Ma’shur. and one or two other settlements' 
To these may be added other small villages scattered through the 
country. Many of them, and indeed almost all those that are on 
the J errii ht + are com posed of hn t? bu Ut of reeds. Vi I lages an doily 
rising, whilst others are as frequently falling into decay, owing 
to consumption of pasture, destruction of watercourses, or other 
causes which must influence the suite of an erratic population 
depending much upon nature and little upon itself, even for iEh* 
common necessaries of life. 


The Chn bs have lost much of the genuine Arab character 
Their Sheikh exercises a despotic power over his dependants 
and the usual relation between an Arab chief and his tribe no 
longer exists. The b!W of the Cha'bs has also become mixed 
though not perhaps directly, with that of the Persians Tbev 
have frequently intermarried with natives of Shushter Dirfuf 
and Bebbekm; and the principal wife of Sheikh Thdwir wu 
th* daughter <»f a ch.«t of Zaiilln. The i nimbi lams a [ Kl,u 
mun,.. .. mi*. d».m an Arab dncml; but ibec j, snlr .„| v . 
family "b.cli h» no I a very murW tniiture „( j, ; w 
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Many refugees from tlic pnnriftnl tD'vns in ibc province hair 
sruiinl in the terriumes of the Arab tribes—^ common place of 
refuge for political offenders. The chiefs of the mountains lime 
also frequently intermarried with Arabs, and the eel el prated 
Bafcbtivjiri chiefs, 'Ali M*idin* RttMd, and J A)i Sa% acre 
descender.! from a daughter of the WaU of Hawizah* 

The BenELim Arabs occupy the south-eastern portion of the 
PashiKk of Baghdad, and are included in that government- 
Many of ihe divisions of this very extensive tribe* occasionally 
encamp within the province of Khiizistiin. It is perhaps difficult 
to drier is 1 i 11 c with any certainty the territories of the Sliwkb of 
this tribe. The QenbLim eticatnp even at the gates of Mcn- 
dali, nntl occupy the country between that town and I? ad ran 
The plains at the foot of tbe mountains* from Mendali to the 
hanks of the river Kerkbab, afford them pasturage for their 
cattle during the winter, although a portion of this country be¬ 
longs to the Fell I, bv whom it is occupied- The village of 
Beyl at, which they inhabit, belongs to "All Kluin, as well as 
half the district of PaiaL On the banks of lb Tigris they are 
fiujud from the vicinity of Kut-el-Hanira to almost the junction 
of that river with the Euphrates.* 1 he low bills dividing the 
plain of Doaht-'Abbas from that nf Pwan-Kerkhah are usually 
considered as their western boundaries; I wjin being, it is said, 
on Persian ground. The Rent L4m alsu encamp on the banks 
of the Kerkhah, although their territories terminate about eight 
or ten miles to the west of it. 

The tribe is divided into numerous brandies* the names of 
Some of which I give, as received from their Sheikhs. 


OiejTiiti a 1 1 (Koianalv) 

>[iyy*b 

(rbEdOli 

Krtuityf-' Alpl'i.i-Turlti 
K^rfcyi-Sl.ii.,kL 
K wri]rf-‘Ali- Hum- in 

Chsh 

SrjyLit fluan 
Deckel it 
zti irij 

ftkntl el TXaTpij.il 

EliUlw-i 

ft! Tiif 

Bet* Khmmeii 

Abii L’liiind f Kfcmil) 

UVieflireh 

K.ikbb 


Subdivision* of the litni Lam, 


Hiyytj-eh 

biwfinj! 

Zrb-daL 
She,tat 

Kli: i ’ ATu-WT- Kh*P 
Bril i Mi i fdi 
Tulofai 
Belli 'Altubak 
Somfti 
Al t!u Kablid 
Bfil tferfilL 
Sa'clnh 

SlirLUti Sl'm-lb 

Meil Mulaniw 
Ariosi 
OpeTf 
SevyUE Alw-I 


BelmiEti 

DitlciEhi 

DtadirijaL 
VufinLyJi 
Surkuh 
Kvntn 
'AfUfit 
MuHrili 
Kt furtTVnl 
'AiliEcal Krlili 
Beit Zutunh 
Beni Styjlil 
Ben Dukn 
Al-Rehmab 
Sleni jit 
Frriiah 

Srjjfill S[nliaEficcieil 


Tiuiih 

Gm'uit 

ftebriyah. 

Sttur 

AHah 

Betii TemEai 

3**4 

HetuVfll 

Al Itu Mu fuinsieit 
Bu IK Linin' 

At Itu DaiLjeh 
Tbirrab 
Awbibih 
lk» Mtitlla 
Hirlhl, Of tup 
: Hewto 

Sheikh AhmcC. 


■ TV Lxmlci of tier lower part of the Tigris are occupies! by tbe Al Bu afohunninl t 
Ifcuil iJwtiaw of Ik tribe nieamping on tk left bank muallj reCognofi* tbe aHnonij 
of tbe ShtiUi of ik Bent Lim. 
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Of these tribes the K osera \ t- r A bbas -T urk i, K cstra v(- Sb A m k [, 
Keserlvb'Ali-lluse'in, SheiMi, Yurilmyali, Sekur* arid Ebn* 
Abdal Ktuin usually eacunp nn the harks rf the river Kerkhab, 
within the territories of the Will of Hawhsah* They were plun¬ 
dered in 1841 by the Mo'iiimiil—iheir cattle* hurs^s r shwp, 
trots, Jind even wires and children baring been carrier I nfl* and 
the men compelled to lake shelter in the brushwood near the 
river. 


TLie Beni Ltfm. occupying the frontiers of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, are but slightly dependent upon cither. They 
are continually engaged m plundering expeditions; and in war 
are most treacherous anti dishonest, anti proverbially feared 
throughout the province. Their present Sheikh is Madhfcur; bis 
rival, Sheri kh Nutnah, is, however, at (he bead of many of the 
divisions, \a mah beans a high character for courage anti hos- 
pitality [ but Mudhkur is hule liked by the tribes, l do not 
consider bint as a man to bo trusted, and have certainly my 
little reason to be satisfied with h im , 


Although Mahdkur is considered as the chief of the Beni 
Litm, yet each division has ns own Sheikh, who, continually en- 
gnged in plundering ami in robbing, if very little under his control. 
Dawud, Sheikh of the Heyy eh, generally encamping in the Dasht 
’Abbas, and Muslim, Sheikh of the ’AbtUal kMn ( earned iheir 
depredations as far as the gales of DiafuX and plundered or 
levied contributions upon all caravans passing through the nlains, 
Prom these circumstances 1 consider the country of thr Beni 
LAm as very-difficult of access, particularly to an ^utvpeao: and 
although 1 twice succeeded in traversing u, partly in disguise l 
was plundered by those w ho were sent to protect me, ami nar¬ 
rowly escaped on several ocatbf, with my life. This was the 
more remarkable, as Sheikh Mndbkur had frequently courted the 
friendship of the English engaged in navigating the T™ and 
it was under Ins protection that 1 entered his territories ° 

l cannot sum pisi the! v the number of families composing this 
very tnbe, but I am inclined to think that, wilhtbeir 

dependencies, they must amount to ncarh 30 000 As I Ijbv 
observ.1 how^ they very seldom all acknowledge the authority 
of Midhkfir, wfco has not more than 15,000 armed men at hi 
command j of tW, perhaps, 400l» or 5000 arc horsemen I„ 
war. wub the Mumefik A mbs they have been continually dc" 
feaiivl; and I believe them deficient in courage r 

Madhkiir generally resides at ’Amimt, a few mile, below the 
lladd and near the banks of the river Tigris, D miZ b l 
summer the inti* Je near that river and on tbe ZVerl 

of the vast inland marshes formed bv its water. * - * 
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hills running parallel to the ;sjeat range* or in the pin ins at die 
‘foot of the mountains. They mLi with the Feilf tribes of Pushri- 
Kiiti, anil pasture their (looks nn their lauds, fur which they yearly 
|>*y a small sum lo the Waif, 'AH Khan. I "hey arc usually on 
good terms with the inhabitants of the mountains, whose chief* 
continually take refuge in their tents when oppressed by the 
gW eminent, or e^|H'll{’il by their own, tribes. The Arab Sheikhs 
at the tame time, frequently seek an asylum among the PUy&ta of 
the hills. Thu* it is for their mutual interest to he on friendly 
terms. 

The Beni lim pay a capitation lax to the Pdshi of Baghdad, 
and in 1841 sent presents ami sums of money to the Mi/uhiikI. As 
they encamp on the Persian territory + the Governor of Khumtia 
a lay perhaps be justified in claiming a small tribute from them. 
And ns they frequently make plundering excunuxts into the lands 
of Hidul, and rob Persian canvam. he was certainly justified in 
expelling their tribe from the hanks of the Kerktiah. When cn- 
camjvil on the hanks of the Tigris, the Beni Lam are well pro¬ 
tected from invasions, on the Persian side* by the vast marshes 
formed by the iladd and the Kcrkhah. 

Sheikh M ndhkttr is of the fa mil v ul Belasirn. and a Shfah.” 

It will be seen from the above remarks that Mohammed Takf 
Khan exercised the chief authority, arul filled the most important 
pist in the province of Khitzisian. Shush ter was completely 
in his power ; in Diztu.1 ho hail very extensive iidluenre; he had 
twice ucrupied Behbcbtin, had once taken Hawtzuh, anti hail re¬ 
placed the Sheikh of the Ch’ab Arabs in Felljdnyah. His com¬ 
manding position was as much to be attributed to hi* abilities and 
to his wise policy as to his actual power* He raised himself io 
it, not without bloodshed, hut with as little expenditure «f life as 
is usual in this country. He had acquired a remarkable ascend¬ 
ancy over the Chiefs that surrounded him, and exercised a won¬ 
derful control over the barbarous tribes of which he was the 
bead. Among those w ho immediately acknowledged him as their 
chief, open robbery was seldom heard of, anti when discovered, 
the offenders w ere severely punished. From the gate of Shushtcr 
to that of Bcbbehan a single traveller might have journeyed in 
safety* and during many years no caravans bad been plundered in 
bis territories. Between Shusbter and Dizful, however* a day's 
journey, and on a road forming die communication between two 
large and important towns* robberies were of cunstant occur¬ 
rence by the tribes Odder Ja’fer Ktdi Khirt and Kelb ’Alf Khin. 
Lit ter ly he had endeavoured, and with Considerable success, to 
settle many »j his subjects in permanent abmlrj; villages were 
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rapidly rising. ami his wandering trilx*s were at length engaging 
in settled pursuits. For two years Mohammed Takl liad not 
passed the summer in the Sarilesirs, but had remained in R&tn 
Hormuz, or in the neighbourhood of Kalahi Tul, to super¬ 
intend the settlements which he bad founded. In his personal 
habits he was sober and abstemious, never indulging in vices so 
prevalent in Persia. He was affable to all. mixing daily with his 
people rather as their equal than as their chief. During nearly a 
year’s residence with him, I never saw an individual receive chas¬ 
tisement, nor did a case of open robbery* or of violence come 
under my notice. His revenues were collected according to the 
fertility of the districts and prosperity of the tribes, never arbi¬ 
trarily, or by treachery, cruelty, or oppression. The sums appor¬ 
tioned and raised were exceedingly small; anil I believe that 
Mohammed Takl KlUin retained but a small surplus after satis¬ 
fying the demands of the government, and that surplus was gene¬ 
rally distributed in clioritv. Kalahi Tul was daily crowded with 
poor Seyyids, Mill I is. and other needy persons from Shushter, 
who never quitted without Barits (orders) upon the tribes for 
ample sums, which were paid as soon as presented. It may 
well be believed that be was beloved by his adherents, and exer¬ 
cised a great authority over them. He was in every respect a 
man of remarkable ability, liberal in his views for the improve¬ 
ment of his country, with few religious prejudices, and generally 
prudent in his dealings with the government. I have observed 
that MohammedTakf Khan possessed several villages in Feridiin, 
and that be had taken refuge there in his youth. He ever after¬ 
wards felt a sincere gratitude for the protection he had received 
from the Christian inhabitants, and would not suffer them to be 
oppressed or thwarted in the observance of their religion. If 
they came to KaTahi Tul, they were treated with marked atten¬ 
tion and lodged in the chiefs Andcrun or Harem. Of this I 
was frequently a witness, and received from the Armenians 
themselves, assurances of their attachment to Mohammed Takf 
Kban.f 


_ * ■“*»*•* roW r d ’ bul . b r * t'it* of DinlrfinU, which er«i Mohammed 

T»ki Khan eould never control. He, however, tent to the Chief, and imiaied that ererr 
miaainr article tbould he immediately returned; and I received hark the whole of mr 
property, (t wa* my bab.t to traretre theee wild mountain* perfectly afoot and 
never wae I attacked or intuited, except on tbe oecaaion mentioned, when the o’untrr 
waa in a date of war. * 

f Maior Rawliueon accompanied the governor of Kirminahih, Bahrim Mink, in 
one of b- bennial plunder,.* raped,tame against Mohammed T.kf Khan wd 
although employed In bmtihnee again* him, and co***e^uently harine little oddot- 
tun.ty of knowing h.e real chapter be make. tbe follow,„g rema,k7«, ul 3E» 
ami on the eyefem be pumxd. “ At the outeet of hie career ” *av« to? 
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It was the policy of this Chief to secure the friendship and 
alliance of the neighbouring chiefs, and he did not hesitate to 
assist them, even if in opposition to the Persian government. 


Geography. 

The general features of the country between Kirm&nshih anti 
Shiriz may be described in a few words. A lofty chain of 
mountains, running S.E., forms a kind of nucleus. 'I*heir sum¬ 
mits are frequently within the range of perpetual snow. They 
are interspersed with vertile valleys, which are well watered, and 
possess a generous soil. The bellu$,* or oak, abounds; and other 
trees, such as the walnut, pomegranate, fig, vine, &c., are found 
in the valleys and other sheltered places. These mountains are 
the Vadiks. or summer residences, of the Lur tribes. In them 
are found the sources of those important rivers, the Kirun, Ker- 
khah, the river of Dizful, the Jerrahi or Kurdistan river,f the 
Zohreb, «Scc. They are composed of limestone, seldom contain 
pctrefactions. Their outline is rather undulating than serrated, 
though they frequently rise into majestic peaks. To the E. and 
VV. of these, and at a considerable elevation above the sea, are 
found highly fertile valleys and sj>acious plains. To the E 
Feridun, Bazuft, Chahir-Mahall. Japalak. Silikkur, the plain of 
Buriyird, &c. To the W„ Mil-Amfr, Tul, the plain of Bihba- 
hin, Scimmarah, &c. These valleys and plains are either watered 
by rivers and streams, or owe their fertility u> the accumulation of 
winter torrents, which rushing down from the mountains and 
finding no outlet, form a lake or reservoir, which lasts till the 
middle of the summer. Their soil is extremely rich, producing 
corn and barley, and forming excellent pasture-lands for sheep 
and cattle. I hose to the W. of the mountains are the winter 
encamping-places of the Lur I livdts. Beyond them there occurs 
a range of hills varying from 5000 to 2000 feet in height, running 
parallel with the great chain, ami consisting of sandstone and 
a very friable limestone, much intermixed with gypsum. They 
contain but few springs of fresh water, and abound with pools of 
naphtha or petroleum, bitumen, ami sulphureous or brackish water, 
and frequently, as at the naphtha-springs near Ram Hormuz, have 
a burnt and volcanic appearance. The soil also is generally 


tbTSr* f hi S?™' 7 * rtb l od ’ “ f’* w P ortl ‘* «® d* fertility of the dirtrten mod 
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cove reel with a Urge deposit of saline matter. The summits of 
Uiese hills are tmwlly tabular; their sides furrowed liy innume- 
mlsle torrents, whkbVsreep down with irresistible violence during 
the r ai ny season: they .are consequently precipitous, and fre¬ 
quently inscceitibk to bearilv-'Lidtii animals from the western 
siiltF, On the E, they ate tin a level with the plains at the foot 
of the great ran ire. They arc seldom mhalutrd to any foiisider. 
able ex trot, except daring tin? winter, when rain-water accumu¬ 
lates in the bottoms, and the hills are then clothed with grass and 
flowers. The sod is favourable to the growth of corn and baric), 
and the Lids are in general well wooded with the helut. or oak. 
and konir.* * To the W. of the low hill* arc those vast plains 
known by the Persians as Arahistin, and stretching m almost 
one uninterrupted flat to tne lipm, the Shat-el- Arab, and the 
sea. Such are the general features of the whole of the country 
between 30 and 34 e N, latitude. 

Of ibe rivers, the most important is the Karfim Its principal 
sources arc in ibe mountains a( ^ardah-K-tih, j The springs 
are must abundant, and, from its source, the Karunf is a large 
river. On the opposite, nr eastern side of Zardab-Kuh. are the 
sources of tbe /Teiularud, ^ fhey are called C bebcl ■ C hshineh 
or “ tbt: fort) springs." 1 Sbah + Abbfis the Great formed the design 
of cutting through tbe mountain, ami of bringing the united 
waters of the Kdrun and Zeodarfid to Isfahan. the capital of Ins 
empire. He commenced tbe under taking, and before hi* death 
it was nearly completed. His sm-cussors, sensible of the import- 
mice of tbe work, but desirous of acquiring the honour of its 
cniire execution, recommenced at a differet place: the result 
was, that after great expenditure of money and labour, the river 
continued In its original bed, A great portion, however, of the 
work wns completed, and the remains, trow called Kor Kan tin, 
are very remarkable. The river, after forcing its way through 
loftv m nun tains by precipitous and narrow- gorges, and receiving 
numerous small streams from the valleys, is joined by its principal 
tribuiarY, the Abi Burs, a few miles above Susan. This river is 
almost equal in size to the Kirtn, and is, l believe, iormed to 
tbe S. of Fcllat by the united waters of the Kcrsan and A bi- 
Garin. These rivers ate indicated in Armw'snuth’i map. but 
their course, which, according to it, runs towards Vczdikhdst, 
appears to be reversed. The Abi Borp. to its junction with the 
Kiriin, is a broad and rapid stream, forcing its way through a 


* £ hnAnu Intui, Kfalguw or Jidlbi. tbr Chtm«iu*u pfllw C. m?k*.—F. S. 
t Yrljuw Miwpt—F. 3 . 

I T hi* rim is tiJW4 fay it* Ami» Kirfe* by tin Bailitltiii* K tifsu. Both namw 
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succession of precipitous ravines, anil only fordable In one or two 
places with much difficulty during the autumn. It is crossed on 
the road between Komi shah and KfilVhi Tul, in the valley of 
Bor*, Artillery ami heavy baggage must Ih> taken aerate on 
rafts. To the N, of the A hi Bors is the A hi Lurdagan, which 
lakes its rise in J£nikf Sariiisir, near the village from whence * 
it derives its name. It is fordable in many places, but is gene¬ 
rally narrow add deep, with well-wooded bonks. After the 
junction of these streams, the Kanin Ixxomc* a large and rapid 
liver. Passing through a difficult ravine, it enters the vallev 
o| Susan, Here [ Hound it fordable in the month of Kovemher, 
hut only at one spot, and the ford a very difficult one- Relnw 
Susan, it forced its way through a most precipitous gorge, break¬ 
ing with great violence over innumerable rocks, which have been 
precipitated by the mountain torrents into the bed of the river. 
Here there are the remains of a magnificent bridge; the but¬ 
tresses, of massive bride-work, are apparently of the Kay a man 
epoch. They rise to a considerable height from the foaming 
torrent, and have defied its impetuosity for ages. Even rafts 
Cannot be floated through this narrow and dangerous passage. 
The Kanin continues to wind between lofty mountains overhang¬ 
ing the valley of Susan-Sahrab and the plain of Andnkdj, until 
it emerges into the plain of 'Akflf. It receives several tributary 
streams, the principal of which arn the Talik* which rises near 
K'uh Kejmi, and, traversing Tug-Bd Hamid, run* near the foot 
of Diz Molekan to Zir-Kud; and the A hi Sfatir, a large salt 
stream which enters the Karun above 1/51 f 

These tributaries arc all fordable, unless swollen by the rain** 
when they become most impetuous and dangerous torrents, 1 
w as carried away by the Abi-Shfir after one night’* rain, though 
the day before it wo* scarcely above my horse** knees. The 
Kanin enter* the plain of ’Akflf by a narrow gorge, and here 
quit* the great chain. This ravine has been fortified, and the 
remains of two ancient castles, probably Say a man, are Ibund on 
either side of the river. That to the right Is called Kplahi 
Rustam,* and is a very singular ruin, A lofty detached rock rise* 
abruptly from the river* and ha* been surrounded and fortified to 
its very summit by great masses of stone* taken from the torrent 
and united with the most tenacious cement. Around ibis rock 
arc numerous foundations, a1j*> of stone* which appear to mark 
1 he *ne of a town; and in the neighbouring mountain* are esea- 
latioiis similar to those found in Sbusbter, which are evidently 
U |M tT* / or dead. The remains on the left bank are 
called fi.a! ab^DiAktar, or D&lar*t and consist of similar fortifi- 
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cations. The Lurs have many traditions concerning these ruins. 
The castle on the right bank they pretend was built by Rustam, 
when engaged in a war with a Maiden Queen who occupied the 
opposite side of the river. It is probable that the principal 
road into the mountainous region of El vmais was carried through 
* this pass, as the principal road to Isfahan, and the Bakhtiyirfs 
now is: it was defended by two castles, the ruins of which 
occupy the banks of the river. In the plains of ’Akflf the Kdriin 
is a broad and tranquil stream, and would be fit for navigation if 
not blocked up by the band or dnm of Shush ter. Here numerous 
canals and watercourses for irrigation have been drawn from it. 
The length of its course through the plains is about 10 miles; it 
is joined by the large salt stream of Beitawand, and shortly after¬ 
wards forces its way through the gorge of Kuhi Fedeldk, a part 
of the range of lower limestone and sandstone hills parallel to 
the great range. The cliffs rise on both sides perpendicularly 
from the river, and a road has with much labour been excavated 
on its left bank. This road is an nneient work, and there are 
many tombs in the rock above the river similar to those of Kal’ahi 
Rustam. Here also a band, or dam, was constructed, probably 
to insure a supply of wafer to irrigate the lands of ’AkflC All 
traces of this work have now disappeared. It was called, or the 
spot is now called, Bandi Dokbtar.* I have already described 
the river, and its division into two parts at Shushter. About five 
miles lielow Shushter, the Abi fJargar is nearly traversed by a 
band, called Mahfb&mn, which is partly natural and (tartly 
artificial, having been constructed for the purpose of turning the 
water upon mills: it prevents the ascent of vessels to the town. 
Below this dam is the village of Hns^m-abad, where boats em¬ 
ployed in the trade between Shushter, AhwAz and Mohammerah 
usually anchor. The Abi Gargar below Ilasatn-abad is a deep 
stream with a moderate current, and is on that account usually 
preferred to the main hotly of the river for the navigation of the 
Kanin; its banks are generally high and well wooded. Below 
Hosam-abad are the ruins of one or two insignificant kills, or 
mud forts. Its entire course may be about 36 nulcs. 

It joins the river at Bandi Kfr, having first traversed the re¬ 
mains of a very ancient city. The foundations and ruins of build¬ 
ings are washed away by the canal, and appear to mark the site 
of a city of the Kayanian epoch. The nght banks of the Abi 
Gargar'are inhabilril by the Giinduzlii tribe. The main body 
of the river unites at Bandi Kfr with the river of Dizful and the 
Abi Gargar. Its banks are well wooded, the river is deep. and. 1 
believe, well calculated for navigation. There appears to be no 
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Tfte Abi Gar gar—Band of Ahicdz. 

interruption from the bridge of Shushler downwards. Shortly 
alter leaving that town, it enters the alluvia) soil, in which it con¬ 
tinues to its junction with the Shat-el-’Arab and the sea. After 
the union of the three streams at Bandi Kfr. the Kanin becomes 
a noble river, exceeding in size the Tigris or Euphrates * Its 
banks are well wooded, its depth is considerable, its current . 
equal and moderate, and it is in fact a river admirably suited to 
steam or other navigation. About 13 miles below Bandi Kir, on 
the left bank of the river, is the village of Wnis, containing about 
300 families; and between Wals and Ahwaz there are two ruined 
mud forts, now uninhabited. The right bank of the river is usually 
occupied by the Arab tribe of 'An&fijah. 

A low range of sandstone hills traverses the Karun at Ahwaz. 

It is evident that the river has forced a passage through them, and 
the rocks, which remain in its bed, form the only obstruction in 
its course from Shushter to the sea. Four ridges of rocks crocs 
the Kanin at Ahwaz: the first, immediately above the castle, and 
below a large island in the river, has an opening w hich admits of 
vessels without any difficulty, and has nine fathoms of water; the 
second, which traverses the river below the castle, is the most im¬ 
portant of the four. It has two openings, through which the 
river at the dry season rushes with some impetuosity. The chief 
chnnncl, which is that near the right bank, has about nine fathoms 
water, and is of considerable breadth. Through it. Lieutenant 
Selby took the steamer • Assyria,’ and the inhabitants of Ahwaz 
constantly track large vessels by the same passage. The second 
channel, which is nearly in the centre of the river, is considerably 
smaller, but has about the same depth of soundings. This ridge 
of rocks has been taken advantage of in constructing a band 
across the river, and the interstices arc filled up with massive 
masonry, much of which now remains. It is not, at the same 
time, improbable that, as at Shushter, the band was used as the 
foundation of a bridge. This is the celebrated band of Ahwaz; 
it is not, however, to be compared with those of a somewhat 
similar construction at Shushter. The third ridge, not traversing 
the river, offers no obstacle to the ascent of vessels. The fourth 
ridge is of the same description. 

The river at Ahwaz is between a quarter and half a mile in 
breadth, and has a continuous channel of above 8 feet deep in the 
driest season of the year. 1 believe that the band which causes 
the chief obstruction in the river at Ahwaz might easily be re¬ 
moved to such an extent as to admit of the passage of steam- 
vessels, and to diminish the velocity of the current. 

Ahwaz is inhabited by Ra’yyats subject to the Cha’b Sheikh, 
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whim? Chief is Sheikh Madhkiir. Many of the inhabitants own 
small bugalahs, which trade between Mohammerah and Shoshter, 
or are used for the transport of merchandise between those places, 
as the owners themselves do not trade. They also cam Keibela 
pilgrims for a small sum up and down the river. They usually 
take 3 days in descending, without the aid of sails, from Ha- 
sain-abad to Ahwaz, and between 4 and 6 days from Ahw&t to 
Mohammerah. 

From Ahwaz the river runs S.S.E. to Kut 'Abdu-llah. Ahwaz 
is placed by Lieutenant Selby in laL 31° IS* 30" N„ and about 
49* E. long. As far as'Kut ’Abdu-llah, the river winds but little, 
but beyond that place, it is very serpentine as far as Ismafltych. 
This village, which belongs to the Bawi tribe, is placed by Lieu¬ 
tenant Selby in 30° 58' N. laL, and 48’ 46* E. long., or 14 miles 
to the YV. of Ahwaz. Seven miles S. by E. from Isma’iliyeh is 
the village of Idriuyeh. Eight miles SS.VV. of Idrislyeh is 
Imam ’Ali iluscin. Ten miles E. of ’Ali Flusein is Rtibein 
ibn \ a ktib. Twelve miles to the eastward is the artificial canal, 
which is drawn from the river Jerrahi and passes through the town 
of Fellahiyah. The river runs from thence S.E. to the iiaflar, 
about 12 miles distant. From the right and left banks of the 
river there extends a vast plain, unbroken by a single eminence, 
and now almost uninhabited and without cultivation. The river 
running through an alluvial soil is subject to much variation in its 
bed, but a continuous channel may be found at all times of not 
less tlian 2 fathoms in depth. Its banks from about 35 miles 
above Mohammerah are well wooded, and it is in every respect 
admirably adapted to steam navigation.* 

From the Kanin, below Shushter to the Bahmeh-shir, numerous 
canals and watercourses have been drawn. These are evidently 
very ancient works, and some of them, particularly one on the 
left bank of the river at Kut ’Abdu-llah, of very' considerable 
size. 1 he beds of these canals are now much elevated above the 
river, even when that stream is highest. . They must, therefore, 
have been supplied with water by artificial means, or the bed of 
the met must have greatly deepened since their formation. I 
believe the latter to have been the case, from the nature of the 
soil through which the Kanin flows. Its course has evidently 
varied much even in the upper, and it will be seen how much i't 
W ' U “ n lheM? fcw >Pars in the lower part of the country 
I he hills which it traverses at Ahwaz are not continuous but' 
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breaking: off on the left bank of the river, do not ri*e ajjain until 
about 4 or 5 miles beyond its right bank. It is evident that this 
was a continuous chain, and that a portion of the hills in the 
interval has been gradually worn away by the action of the 
waters. 

The Kanin discharges itself into the sea by the Khor Bahmeh- * 
Shir, and part of its waters into the Shat-el-*Arab by an artificial 
cut or canal called the Ilaffar. Such are, at present, the only 
outlets of this river. The Bahmeh-Shir is about 40 miles in 
length, and has a good navigable channel to its junction with 
the sea of not less than 4 fathoms’ depth, being above half 
a mile in width. Its general course is S.S.E. Its entrance 
is at low water, during spring tides, more than 3 fathoms 
deep, and therefore practicable for ships of large burden. Its 
banks are but little inhabited, as its water, being often mixed by 
the tides from the Persian Gulf, is generally salt. The canal 
from the Kanin to the Sbat-cl-’Arab, now generally called the 
Haffar, is about 3 miles in length, and receives probably about 
three-fifths of the waters of the river. It has evidently, since the 
time of its construction, increased considerably in sixe, and must, 
from the nature of the soil, and from the force with which the 
tide enters the Bahmeh-shir, operating as a check upon the free 
discharge of the waters of the river by that mouth, be daily en¬ 
larged. There is depth of water in this canal for vessels of any 
burden. On it, is situated the town of Mohammerah. Its banks, 
like those of the Shat-el-’Arab, are clothed with palm-groves. 
The tide ascends in the Kirtin for a few miles above Rube'in ibn 
Yakub. 

I have observed that the course of the Kanin, near its discharge 
into the sea, has undergone considerable changes. Even in the 
latter half of the last century, it had two mouths; the Khdr 
Kobhan,* and the Khor Bahmeh-Shfr. It appears that a Sheikh 
of the Cha’b Arabs constructed a band or dam across the river 
near Sdblah, to force the waters of the Kanin into the Kobban 
branch. It must be remembered that the Kh6r Kobban did not 
receive the great body of the waters of the Karun, but its chief 
mouth was the Bahmeh-shfr. The Kobban branch separated 
from the river about 15 miles above the Bahmeh shir.f This 
dam was destroyed by Kerim Khan during his invasion of the 
Cha’b territories, and the waters of the Karun gradually resuming 
their ancient course, the Kobban was quite filled,up, and even 
the vestiges of this branch no longer exist. The Kobban. be¬ 
fore its discharge, appears to have been divided into three 
branches. It may be doubted whether the Kobban was not, at a 

• Vulgsrij pruoounecd Gobttn. f See Maedoodd Kinmir (p. M3). 
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very enrly period, the real and only outlet of the Ktfrun into the 
aca„ It is evident that the 1 1 affair h an artificial cut;. its name 
denotes it.* N ow the Kanin was undoubtedly called the Ha Far 
on iu separation from the Kobh&ft branch ; and it will be found 
that the name of Haffifr 15 now applied not only to the 3 miles of 
the Karfjn upon which stands Mohammerab, but to H or 15 
miles of the river above the Bah inch’Shir* 

The river ot DixfuJi, which unites with the Kanin at Randi 
KlY, has its source in the mountains to the N W, of Burij- 
jird. Its principal, anil indeed almost only tributary, unites 
with it immediately before its entrance into the mountains at the 
village of Bahrein, in the plain of Burujirdj from thence it flows 
almost due S, to Dizful, receiving a few' small mountain torrents 
on its way* but no stream of any importance. About 5 miles 
above Dizful it is joined by the Baljid-rud, or more correctly the 
Bala Rud, “ the upper river,” an insignificant stream in the 
summer months, but a most impetuous and dangerous torrent 
in spring. It receives near this spot, the Siiz-aw^f a small 
stream, which only deserves mention as, like the Shawur or $ha- 
pur, it rises from springs gushing out in the plain near Kal + ah 
Hiji ’Ah'. It lakes its name (Sabi-&b) from ihe green odour of 
its waters. After receiving the Bala nid, the river of Dizful turns 
sharply to the S.E.. and runs generally in that direction till it 
join* the Kanin. 

Its course is, however, as tortuous and serpentina as that of any 
river with which T am acquainted. Frequently in its windings, it 
recoils upon itself w ithin a few yards, and then’ suddenly diverges 
for some miles. Jn one instance a hank, little mure than r J feet 
in breadth, separates the two reaches of ihe river* which, after a 
circuitous course of about 10 miles, returns to the same spot. 
The banks of this river are thickly wooded with the poplar and 
tamarisk. The brushwood is inhabited by lions and large herds 
of deer. The tribe of the Ali Kathir Arabs encamp rie&r this 
river, except at its junction with the Kiirnn* where its banks are 
usually occupied by the 'Anifijah, The Teretf, or Arab buFalo 
herdsmen, who inhabit the marshes formed by die river are dp 
pendent upon the Alj-Kithfr. The Shawur or Sbiprir, the 
course of which appears to be very little known,* rises near the 
village of Kal ah Haji 'Ali from springs in the plain. In the 
neighbourhood of this village, it is used for irrigating the lamb 
Its bed is narrow and deep, and in many plates not fordable ; the 
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stream is ih^gifb, ami the water heavy, Its source is near the 
Krrkbah, and it flows for some mile* i» a line almost parallel 
with that rivers to which it approximates at Shush. within 011 c* 
i ei lie of the tomb of Daniel From this spot. It gradually in¬ 
clines towards the river of Dizful, into which it ultimate}}' falls, 
about 8 miles in a direct line, but about 12 by the course of the 
river from the Rrmdi Kir It is, however, a I most entirely drawn 
off for irrigation during its course ; and in summer, is frequently 
exhausted by the artificial canals, some miles before its junction 
with the Dixful river. In winter it divides into two branches 
below Kmnni, each falling separately into the river of ZhziuL 
The upper or northern branch retains the name of Shdwur ; the 
lower or southern receives that of Khanir. At this season of the 
year [he Shdwur frequently forms small marshes, which are occu¬ 
pied by Arab buffalo-herdsmen, and in summer are used for rice- 
grounds. Several Arab villages nre built up;n its banks, the 
principal of w hich is K limit. Near itsj unci ion witb the river of 
Dtzfnl. is the ruined village of Ali ilusem, Rands are frequently 
constructed across the stream for the purposes of irrigation. The 
lands through which the Shaw dr flows are considered as rich 
and fertile, particularly these of Ajetrub; its banks in the spring 
are clothed with the must luxurious herbage. On theShiiwur are 
the celebrated ruins of Shush,* About 25 mile* in a direct line 
from the Rnridi Kir, but at a much greater distance by the course 
of the river of Dizful, is the village of Knl’ah Render, now unin¬ 
habited, Tbe river Karim is here crossed by a ledge of rocky, in 
which there is an opening sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of boats. This remarkable ledge crosses the country like a geo¬ 
logical fault. Here it rises to nearly LOO feet above the plain; 
but it i* frequently beneath the level of the surrounding country, 
as exempli lied in the baud of Mahi-bnzjin, which 1 believe to he 
a continuation of it. Beyond it, occur the small undulating hills, 
seldom exceeding 50 feet in height, which traverse the country, 
anti are visible about 7 miles from S bushier, on the Karlin, They 
we covered with vegetatiun. 

By the successful ascent of the steamer Assyria, the naviga¬ 
bility of these important rivers was established. It may therefore 
be interesting to give a general outline of this attempt [ had 
previously, on several occasions, examined these rivers with 
minuteness, in order l» form an opinion as to the advantages they 
offered lor steam navigation; and l I tad thus acquired an accurate 
knowledge of rim country. We entered the Kfirun at Mohain- 


* This uni, i« fci’i j lutiI lj writtru Sli.Li, or Sui, L>ut it u (iruin .uuceJ Sh .= »b in tin* 
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mrrah on tl.n 9th February, 1842. The river at that time, from 
violent and continued mins, hat) risen to an unusual height: the 
surrounding Country was Hilled for many miles, and had the 
appearance of a vast Jake. This accumulated body of water 
rushed down the confined lied of the river with great impetuosity, 
and meeting the flowing tide at Mohamtneralij rose in a stieecs* 
sion of fornudabJe waves, and com pi elelv prevented the entrance 
[h * Water int " tbe Hafliir. Through "the whirlpool formed by 
ibe meerrng of these currents, the steamer hail much difficulty in 
forcing her wav. In the Haffiir and tbe Kanin, the current was 
almost equally rap, t L but as the water fell daily, so the violence 
o Hie stream as rapidly decreased. At this lime, of course no 
obstructions whatever occurred in the river. When tbe water is 
_lgh, there are few shoals between Mohammerah and Ahwjv, 

I he pnnapd occur, 1 believe, shortly above Rdbein ilm Ya’kiib 
and Istna ilfyali. Its hanks are well wooded: tamarisks are 
round in abundance. Several positions tire well calculated for 
wood-entung, and the inhabitants on the honks are willing to cut 
uc . 1 he neighbourhood of Idn'sfyeh is favourable for the pur- 

pose, -N utwitbstanding the unusual rapidity of the current, we 
went up from Basrah to Ahwrfz in 30 hours * On reaching this 
town we found the water had fallen considerably for tbe two or 
tbree previous days; and the land, which had been laid, covered 
was now spun evpnwwl to view. Tie river had subsided io about 
usual level in spring. The two first bands wore completely 
concealed, and we crossed them without any difficulty. The river 
rushed over many parts of the third or principal band with con- 
sulci afifevudence but flowed through the great opening Inward, 

, ‘ £ ’~ 1 k ""j “J 'H ul1 »<r™ running about 5 or oi m j|„ 
an hour, fhrough this opening we endeavoured to pass, hut 
the vessel for some minutes making no progress, it was deemed 
advisable to take out a Waer to the bank. This living been 
P? ““'J through the bam!, wi thorn ,he 

S£T ° r .! ‘ tT . P T 1 ‘ M ® or The time employed in 

Ik 1,114 ^eluding the attempt Co put 

through bv the force of steam, del no, cscced half tut ho£r\ a£h 
a pr obable that tlre vessel would have crossed the band without 
the assistance of any hawser or rope whatsoever The fo„ rP L 
band w« atom, 8 or 9 fee, under Jcr. tJHTZwJ 'he Zi, 
without difficulty moved by steam. The river fm T n Almi* m 
Wait w mds aMuiderablj. 1 t* banks arc wood t*d. Bevond Wak i he 
hiuun in an unit, !wu pied reach due R and S. from tU 

— Kir -. l>anks >*”■ village* are not wooded. 
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Ascent of the Kdrun and Dizful Rivers * 

From the Band! Kir we ascended the main body of the river. Its 
bauk£ lu-e viroll wooded with the poplar, bui the tamarisk is not of 
frequent occurrence. It is deep, and easily navigable to within 7 
miles of Slitisbter, where a low range of undulating hills stretches 
across the country. These hills have proved a natural obstruc¬ 
tion to the river, which tins gradually worked a bed, but rushes 
with some violence round their base. A steamer wiki have a 
little difficulty in overcoming this fall; mitre boats always unload 
below it. The bed of the river is here filled with pebbles washed 
down from the mountains; the soil, however, on either side, is 
still alluvial, and the pebbly deposit is not many inches thick. 
Vessels might with a little difficulty be taken as far as the bridge 
of Sbushter; the Current is not at all times rapid, but in summer 
and autumn tbe river is shallow, and in many places fordable. 
Below the fall, however, the Kanin, is at all times easily navi¬ 
gable, On leaving the Kanin we ascended the river of Distful, 
which was effected without difficulty as far as the vicinity of 
Kal T ah Bender. To this point, which may be considered half way 
to Di/ful, I believe the river is at any lime navigable. At this 
season of the year we found 3 fathoms water in this part of its 
course. The reach below Kal'ab Bender ts mi her shallow, and 
the channel difficult. At Kal"ab Bender, there iia large island in 
the centre of the river, and both branches are traversed by a ledge 
of rocks. In the right branch there is an opening in thn ledge 
of sufficient sixe to admit of the passage of a steamer. We suc¬ 
ceeded in ascending the river some miles beyond this band. The 
rapidity of the current, however, increases, and many is lands 
impede the navigation. At the same time a pebbly bottom in¬ 
creases the difficulty of disengaging a vessel which has run 
aground. The banks, as 1 have before observed, are admirably 
wooded. We ascended the Abi Gargar, or artificial canal j 
and, as I had expected, found this cut admirably adapted to 
steam navigation. Its banks are well wooded, and current 
sluggish. The soundings were generally 3 fathoms, and the 
canal cannot vary much, in depth throughout the year, -\ T aiive 
boats usually utdood at Hasam A had, a village between 4 and 5 
miles from Shush ter, but are sometimes taken through the canal 
to the town itself. The Abi Gargar, for about W 1 miles above 
Haulm A bad, is easily navigable. It is then divided into four 
small branches, through which however the steamer w f as taken 
WLihrjui difficulty, 1 he canal Hows through an alluvial plain 
tilled Chatn Stialalli, The current is here rapid, and pebbles 
and broken rocks occur in Its bed Wc succeeded, however, in 
reaching the band Mahb&rfn. beyond which it is impossible for 
vessels as large as ours to navigate. We were now about 2 miles 
distant from the town. The banks of the Abi Gargar arc e*-» 
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cecdmgly high This may be accounted for when it i* remem- 
1 >cred that it jails sudden 1 y at Shptbler about 20 feet. Its course 
is at pre«T.t serpentine, but it* former banks may be tawed. 
The Bamji-MizaH at Shushter having given way, the rivet tie* 
c , its ancient bed, arid flowed through the Abi Gajffnr, 
^urb ™. I be whim Sir John Macdonald Kmneir visited 
Kbimstaa; and it U probable that from the canal s being then 
Inrpr than tie nW, he mistook the Abi (larger for the Kanin 
altb 3 u»b it is difficult to conceive how any person who bod 
exauuned the entrance of this branch could suppose it to be 
ho natural bed of a stream The Aruba about Slighter still fall 
■nto Hie ,orne error, and call the Abi Gargur the Kanin, and the 
in-nu body of the mer Sbutelb or little stream * I have never 

iZst™ btaT if' e Sbashtorfs or the Lurs thus confound tbe 
u streams. VV hen Mohammed 'All Mfrza repaired the band 
the river resumed us forum r course. The names of C ha bar 

fn™^ “1 wh,< h *** river and the canal received 

y u WalCT ***** ij] «*. became 

thJ ur ? i b r eUlr H " wevcr - U *" a J efl % he conceived that 
be large body ol water thus suddenly turne d into the canal would 

greatly change us course, and it. process of :,me wear aw aj its 
banks Such has been the case, and probably ihe canal lias been 
a lib C some time much lowered. Supposing it to have been ori¬ 
ginally cut to its present depth, it is difficult to conjecture Ln 
what manner it could contribute to the irrigation 0 f the sur¬ 
rounding country Water iould only have been rai^l to X 
Jf' e L ° ]ls l|[lnlis by the greatest labour; vet the etcavntiim- 
f ( J ,U f^f r> f and l^icul"rlv the steps leading from the town to 

rMio the present leed of the Abi f m «*■ 

Ibc different qualities or the water of the Kanin the *hi 
Gargw and thertverof Diefnl, are tfa»> in a ™™ h i mJLr 
at tbeplace of their jnnehon, The rivet beyond tbe Ran.li kiril 
divided into three parts. cadi of a different riloi.r „ ' : . 

respective hoe for nna.ly a mile. The water. „f the flbE 

are very dark. fmm the abundance of __ ... ' j, ' " T 

tbweof tbe Kiri,, are red fro.,, the LiK™““ , ? *? blnks : 
while three of the Abi Ga^rareofim £**» *» 
contrast in the waters c.f these rivers is ? Fhl * 

in summer and autumn than during thl flot«k T observabic 

spring. S lhe floi,ds of winter aud 

tbe river of Diifd has no nlllle 

,< ^ t gjasg | g^»M-siiaegAt** 11 ^ *• «■** 




Mistake rttpocting the A hi Gargnr — Susan. &1 

in the province- The Arabs usually call ilShat-el-Dii, the river 
of Diz. 

The most important ruins with which l am acquainted on ihe 
Karlin, nre those of Susan. Major Rawlinson * bettered these 
ruins to mark the site of 4i Shushan, the Palace."—$ma of the 
ancient geographers. He did not visit them ; and his informants* 
the Ikik lit nan's, of course much exaggerated that which really 
exists. The description which Major Hawlimon has compiled 
from their statement* is consequently very incorrect. 

Susan is the name of a small valley* surrounded by lofty smd 
precipitous mountains. The river Kanin enters it by a deep 
gorge, and leaves the valley by an equally difficult passage. 'Jim 
ruins belong probably to two distinct epoch*—the Knyanmn, and 
the Sasanian, The right bank of the Tiver, as it enters the valley 
from the N IC., is covered for nearly two miles by a confused mass 
of rough stones, unhewn and piled without symmetry one over the 
other; numerous foundations of the same materials are also dis¬ 
cernible. The Lurs call these ruins Mdli- Viran*t nnd preserve ,1 
tradition as to the existence of a very large and celebrated city in 
this place. They are probably of the Sasanian epoch—certainly 
not more ancient. Below them, descending the river, the moun¬ 
tains again approach each other, and block up the valley. Paved 
mads are carried along each bulk ; they are evidently of great 
antiquity, and probably coeval with the bridge I slud) hereafter 
describe. The valley again widen*, anti several artificial mound* 
rise on both sides of the river. Foundations of brick-work are 
occasionally exposed by the action of the water. On the right 
bank, near a small stream, which bursts from the foot of the 
mountain, and surrounded by lofty trees* is the tomb of Daniel, 
This is the place of pilgrimage held in such veneration by the 
Lurs, Rut the building is a mean but constructed of mud, and 
neither distinguished by while marble, reservoirs, nor sacred fish.J 

During two visits to Susan. 1 both searched and inquired in 
vain after inscription*. I have been informed that there are some 
sculptures in a cave at a place called PaPruh, " the foot of the 
road* 1 ’ but 1 am inclined to doubt iheir existence. 

Beyond the ruins which I have here described, the river is 
again confined between tremendous precipices. A paved mad is 
still carried along its bank*; and where the rocks recede from the 
stream there are a few insignificant ruins of roughly-hewn stone. 


* ‘ J'/nrtm1 ,»f i|j. Rural Geogtaiitiical Jwdflj," is. H*. 
f I'nraauiied Mitrir lin, i. *. M Wraith ila ruin*.™— F. S- 

\ The wtlhII itr.jjjL winch wju>hr> ihi* tomb, certainly ciMiiuiiit Bib; but jlihtmgk 
•om* biuffl KutLrtwJ tor tbu the j an: Imht ttcmlj 1 du ixrt believe they ptif calif 
nrtremnl », Thej uc uciiiirr tdteti care bf, dbt fed like the Cub of Abrkbmii at 
OV*b. 
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wWh are sometimes called by the lam the Moridi SnlrfmK* 
ami are probably the remain* alluded to by Major Kawlin*m4 
Immediately below them, are the ruins of a very fme bridge 
1 w<> rtse from the river-^-now reduced to a foaming 

torrent—and two vast masses of brickwork, supported by the 
opposite mountains,, received the arches, nil traces of which are 
now lost. Ihe brick*, of which the whole bridge was con¬ 
structed, are kiln-burnt, and resemble in every respect those 
found in rmns of the Kayanian epoch. The arches must have 
spanned the nver at an elevation of at least 100 feci In the 
mountains orerhan ? ing the left bank of the river—which are 
called Jiljtr, Jilitfr, or Chilyfr —are the remains td a fort or 
castle of the Sasaman age, I know of no other mins at or near 
auson, except such as I have described. 

LimWio, «„ on* nf Ihe tributaries of ,he Kanin, i, believed 
by the Lora to occupy the site of the ancient capital of the Bakh- 

There is an ancient Tappeh, or artificial 
mount! near the village.} 

fJ P? lcaV * n J Susan, the Kiudn approaches Sttsan Surkh-Ab 

T ftIia Anddtfi < ^ ancient sites. On the 

I alUik, which fall* into the nver below Andukti. are the remains 
of a city called Boueivir, There are a few Saaaohm remains in 
the vwjoity ; but the principal rums are evidently «f a much more 
recent period, and may perhaps be referred to' the time of the 

l™* 1 * 1 l " ^ *» ^ty was inhabited about 200 

years ago and limy pretend that It was the residence of the 
ho, ages taken from the Bakhtivdrf Chiefs, I have before de- 
scTilmd the rum* of the Socman castle, at the entrance of the 
Karuq into the plain of 'Akill, 1 " 

In that plain there are relics of Inrcre ninl. . n ,i 
«iiqd“ty m ° and * and fbUnd " i " i,Sof 

*!ti±z^srt3 sa im 1 pr r" 

the right and left banks of the t rf T 

antiquity, I do not, of course, include 'ihe hawk mA t 
the bridge, which are undoubtedly of the l T£T * 
Imth by history and tradition, rud^ned The mmA 1 i ^ ^ rt ' 
n modem building, ami, excc D t~ a few f i * lS aho £ plh ^ 
mam* of the ancient edifice. To the south of Shu*W rt ‘ 

mile beyond the gate, there are, however ihe 

Hewn stones, Wg^irnt bncks, 


* Splemm’i Mowjut. 


»id to U«lcbr Q [nl 





Buim in the Neighbourhood of Sfotskter. 
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vases, glass and pottery, abound. Art eilenirtc square* * formed by 
lofty solid mounds, occupies the right bank of tlie Abi Gargar, 
These ruins ore evidently of greater antiquity than any of those in 
Shutter. They arc sometimes called by the Sh us. b ten's. but of 
course mcoirecl.l v, ’Atkari'-Makram, 

Or the right bunk of the Kanin, about 3 miles from 
Shushter* I found a large mound surrounded by ruins- On the 
summit qf thitTappeh is an Innim/rideh. dedicated to Rdbe'in* 
ibn \ akub (Ruben the son of Jacob), which gives its name to 
the p| ace. 

About 7 miles from the junction of the Karoo with the river 
of Djfffuh on the right bank *of the former, are the remains of a 
town of no great extent, belonging to the Sasanian epoch. The 
mounds are strewn with pottery and glass, and l discovered a well 
rilled with human bones. 

The most important ruins, however* in the neighbourhood of 
Shuihler are found at the junction of the Abi Gargar ami 
Kanjn. They occupy both banks of the former* and the left 
bank of the latter, extending about 3 miles along the canal, and 
being very nearly 9 miles in circumference. I discovered these 
ruins on my first visit to Slmshter* when floating down the canal in 
a native b«L 1 be be Id with surprise the vast foundations and 
solid masses of brickwork which were exposed in the banks of the 
canal, where the earth, undermined by the ivater, has fallen in. 
^ubsequeudy, on Severn! occasions, I examined them on horse* 
back, but w as never able to remain there on account of the danger 
to which a single horseman would be expos'd w hen in this w ild 
and little frequented part of the country. On arriving at the Hin¬ 
di Kir in the steamer, I induced Lieutenant Selby to anchor at the 
mouth of (he Abi Gargar* and I then explored the ruins 
minutely. Tbe remains bere appear to be of three distinct 
periixls—Kay.mian, Sasanian, and Mohammedan* The first mav 
be distinguished by the enormous masses of kdn-hurnt bricks, 
united by a most tenacious cement, of which bitumen is fre¬ 
quently one of the ingredients; the second by the hew n stones 
which bear in the centre the marks that are observable in the 
Siisanian ruins uf Al Hadhr, Bisutun, Isfahan, and Istakbr.t and 


* Fur Rnufccip, Dt Rifibei'a; aa Lt 00QH&on]y praatiimred d by tb« Ank Few 
PfTiLUn etti pnjfKiLince ri* flr prr«ire the rf i (Thtpc* bottom if and i i.—F, 3, 

* hygH he n^i.niilwrrst that La raj nit with Mr. Ainiwarth to Hue ruin* of AJ 
HMlir (EtSra) we titaeft*! u partita far rnurk upon fcn-.h glotre ui«I in ibe building*. 

Jut periitiSTity b*4 already noticed. bjr Ur. Jlnst. Muci difficaltj wat espe- 
r juiced detwaiuiiag (be object and origin of (hue iLgiti, In mj tubtrqurnt 

EWntf-ui m Pfj-iLa, ] dwcovered liraiLar ra*rk* upon bbduof utefoc u«hJ in Katanian 
& Ua< rt, (N(. n QtiiitiiiL, liifibiu, uid on ik Kirlla At Mibb, hiriif b; chinw 
t ““" “P 0 ** rtJitw* eraplpjpil in the ccmUrtieljon of tbe bridg* of Julbb, which t*d 
rrjdrndy been broujrbl from >adcm ruin#, t wu induced to (egreh for otiMT irmiuLi, 
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by the broken pottery anil sepulchral vases. Several Ktific in¬ 
scriptions and soft blocks of sandstone* carved in the usual intri¬ 
cate style of the early tiays of Islam, show that the city nuisl 
have been inhabited and built in part by the A rabs. 

1 he ruins now consist of a vast number of artificial mounds 
scattered over the face of llic country, but no general plan of any 
particular edifice can be traced. There arc solid foundations of 
stone anti brickwork, and subterraneous passages anti vaults* 
together with numerous columns and fragments of sculptured 
stones. On the left bank of the Abi Gargar is a mails of brick¬ 
work of stupendous proportions. The natives have no name for 
these ruins. 

On the river of Oizftil, I found few ruins. Artificial mounds 
may frequently be observed on its banks, but there are no remains 
sufficiently extensive to mark the site of a city. At Dizfu] itself* 
there are many mounds and the beds of large canals, which are 
evidently of a Sasanian origin. On the right bank of the river 
opposite Dntfnl are a few lappehs, and the remains of foundations 
railed by the natives, Rawash, and about a inite to the north there 
are some other atutgni Scant ruins called, at limes* A nlabuls. * The 
ruins near Digital and the remains of canals, were pointed out to 
me by the natives as the site of Jundi-Sbapur. Above the town 
several large canals are derived from the river* and carried to 
Shah-db&d , which is about 2 fnr&akhs j from Diifal, 

The greater pert of these canals and kaurits are still in use. 
There are great numbers of mounds at Shali-ahad4 but they are 
generally small. The remains of brickwork* potter*’ T glass, &c, ( 
ate found for some miles round the village* The inhabitants of 
fOiumlda call these ruins Dakcy£niis,§ and have many traditions 
relating to an extensive city* which anciently existed here, and to 
which is attached the celebrated story of the seven sleepers and 
their dog, I have never, however, heard them identified with 
Jundi-Shiptir The country between the river of Diiful and the 
Kerkhuh appears to have once been densely populated, and de¬ 
tached mounds and ruins abound. 


■*£" fo ? , T e T*#: *? ofwhilr mxAl, 
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Between (lie Battdi Kfr anti Ahw&t are the remains of several 
lar^e camis. The ruins of Ahwfr have been too frequently 
described to require any further notice. I will only observe that 
remains ut two distinct epochs are easily discernible—-the Sasanian 
anb the early Mohammedan. Below Almaz, except the remains 
n{ a few canals, there are no ruins of any consequence. 

The Kartiu has varied in its murse, hut these variations appear 
to be very in fling. The soil being alluvial* is daily washed away, 
and the river constantly change* its banks; but as it gains in one 
place h it loses in another; and its general course continues nearly 
the same. The Karim and river of Dizful evidently united into 
one stream about a mile above the Batidi Ki'r a few vears ago ■ and 
a large della of recent deposits Stretches out from the ancient banks 
to the place of their present junction. The original course of the 
A hi Gargar, which, according to the Arabian geographers, was 
carried to the neighbourhood of Vhwfbe, is not now u» be traced to 
that place. The long reach which sketches in a direct line from 
the Bandt Kir to \\ a is has much the appearance of having Ijeen 
originally an artificial cut. If such, however, be the case, that 
ancient bed of the Kanin must be traced, arid I am not aware of 
any such hed being in existence. Below die Barnli Kfr, I hove 
not been able to find the remains of the Abi Gargar to the left 
ot the Kanin; and near M nis a large canal has been derived from 
the river for the purposes of irrigation. 

There i$ a tradition in the province that the river of Dizful once 
fell into the Kcrkhah* 

The Kerkhah rises in the mountains near Kirmaushah: it has, 
however, several sources; one of which, and perhaps the prin- 
npnl source, is within a few mdes of the springs of the river of 
DixfuL 1 Lave only hod an opportunity of examining ibis river 
Iroui its ex trance into the low country, and therefore confine my 
remarks to that part of ns course, After leaving the great range 
hch»w Kal aki Kizri. it w inds for many miles among the low lime¬ 
stone and sandstone hills * running parallel with the lofty moun¬ 
tains el Lurisuin. It leaves the mountains west of l)ixfn] T within 
JO miles of the river which traverses that city. At this spot 
n is a rapid mountain stream; and at its entrance into the 
plain, it was formerly crossed by a bridge, the remains of w hich 
are called Pai Pul.f Immediately below this bridge, the river 
i* fordable during summer, and this ford isgencrnlh used by horse¬ 
men , 11 is, however, di fiiruit, owing to the rapid Sty o f the stream ; 
™ ca rnvans generally prefer crossing the river at the Twain 


1^* ™ ft* Bt w°» into die plain, are « on- 

^IftLb totarSliH^] ^ Thf mum iliiiijwtiui oct tl» Loiiki of ckr 

f Hridg? fort. 
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Kerkhah. On the left bank of the Kerkhah, near this ford, there 
are the remains of large canals, and many mounds, with fragments 
of brick, glass and pottery. This was anciently the site of a 
town, but the remains have not nt present any distinct name in the 
province. About 4 miles to the S.W. of Pii Pul are the rums 
of the I'wani Kerkhah. Here the river divides itself into four 
branches, and is easily fordable in summer and autumn. The 
ruins of the I'wani Kerkhah are situated about half a mile from the 
banks of the river. They consislof a vast assemblage of mounds, 
many of them of considerable size, strewed with bricks, pottery 
and glass. Several columns are also found half buried in the 
ground; and on the summit of one of the tappehs are the remains 
of an ancient building evidently of the Sasaman epoch. Below the 
Pwani. the banks of the river are thickly wooded, and probably the 
Kerkhah would here be navigable by vessels of small draught. In 
its course to Hawizah, it frequently approaches within a few miles 
ol the river of Dizful, which is visible from its. banks. I have 
described the mode in which the Kerkhah was thrown out of its 
ancient course by the breaking down of the band or dam. The 
M«>'tarn id endeavoured to repair the dam in the early part of the 
spring of 184*2, but, owing to an unusual rise of the waters, he was 
unsuccessful. The Kerkhah falls into the Shat-el-’Arab, a few 
miles below Kdrnah. 1 ascended the river in the autumn of 
1841 ; the waters were then at their lowest height; nnd after 
advancing by steam for about 10 miles, we found a number of 
channels of small size thmugh which the vessel could not be taken 
without much difficolty. It is pmbable that the river might again 
be rendered navigable as far as Hawizah, as it formerly was by 
vessels trading to the ShaV-el-’Arab. The water of the Kerkhah, 
in the unper part of its course, is celebrated for its purity 
below Hawizah. it receives much stagnnnt water from the 
marshes. 

The principal source of the Jerrahi is in the mountains to the 
N.E. of Behbehin; it does not traverse that town, but winds 
through the plain at a distance of 4 miles from it. A canal from 
the river supplies the loan and the reservoirs and ditch of the 
castle. To lU juncuon with the Ab ’A'la, it is called the Kur- 
d«stan River. Making its way through a low and narrow range 
of sand hills, it enters the plain of Rim Hormuz, where it re 
ceives, near the village of Kal’ah Sheikh, the Abi Ramuz • a 
large stream formed by the united water, of the Ab A la ami 
Abl /atA 1 hl » ,lreMn » <•* !»<*] m Kinneir*. map the Knock- 
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Khan Kend. From whence this name originated I know not ;* but 
it certainly is not at present known in the province.t The Ab 
’'Ala rises in the mountains of Mungasht, near Kal’at ’'Ala.J 
the residence of the chief of the Bahmehts, and from this mud-fort 
it receives its name. Leaving the high range, it traverses the 
small and fertile valley of Mci Dawud.§ On its banks arc the . 
ruins of many villages and towns of the Sasanian period. The 
bouses, which are almost without exception vaulted, are constructed 
of roughly-hewn stone, united by a very tenacious cement. 

To the south, near this stream, are ruins called Kal’ah A bad. 
Knl'ah Gebr, Tauseng and Silesab. Leaving Mci Dawud the 
Ab- v Ala forces its way through the low limestone and gypsum 
hills running parallel to the great range. In this part of its 
course it is joined by the Abi Zard.fl Near the place of junction 
are several bitumen-springs. Issuing from the hills, it traverses 
the plain of Ram Hormuz; and. receiving the name of the Abi- 
Ramuz, falls into the Kurdistan. The Abi Zard rises in the 
mountains of Mungasht, near the village of Malaga!. Passing 
through a difficult gorge, it traverses Abu-l-’Abb4s, and enters the 
small plain of Baghi-Malik. At Abu-1 'Abbas are the ruins of 
a town of some extent. These remains consist chiefly of roughly- 
hewn stones, united by cement. In Baghi Malik are the exten¬ 
sive ruins of Manjanik. Major Rawlinson, who received his in¬ 
formation respecting them from the Bakhtiyaris, believed them to 
be lioth of the Kayanian and Sasanian epochs. He was led into 
this opinion by the description of an ancient tappeh, and by a 
singular tradition relating to the patriarch Abraham and to Nim¬ 
rod, connected with the place.^ I have carefully examined these 
places, and have visited them on several occasions. There are 
certainly no remains anterior to the Sasanian, and the greater 
part of those now remaining are of a much later period, and may 
be referred, like many others in these mountains, to the lime of 
the At/ibegs. The Sasanian remains consist of numerous vaulted 
chambers and buildings, in every way similar to those of Kasri 
Shirtn and Shirwan. The mound to which the tradition applies 
is not artificial, but a portion of a low conglomerate range of hills 
running parallel to the course of the river. In the plain of Baghi- 
Malik the Ahi Zard is joined by a small stream, which rises near 
Kal’ah Tul, orTulTeibi. This mud-fort, the residence of the 


• From Pel is dr U Croix's Translation of the Zafix rumrh; but tbe beat MSS. 
hxrr Sbaru Kbit) Krndrh-—F. S. 

t I believe thrrr it « mountain itirtm near Frllit called tbe Abi Kurkin, but I 
xm not xwxrr whetler it falls into tbe Kunlistin, or into the Abi Bon. 

X I t. Upper Crude (God a Castle). KaTat Allah, die nunr firm by Mr. La yard, 
vould probably be considered as profane by Mtuelmina.— F. S. 

$ David's wine. || Yellow water. . 

*! See Major Raw!arson's Notes, L e. p. 41. 
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BakMy&rf chief, is built upon a lofty lappet,* around which are 
nmnerou* souiller moonds. Leaving the pUin of Etfgiii Melik, 
the A hi fnrres its way through the precipitous range of 

limestone and gypsum-hills, and joins the Ab- v Aht. The waters 
of both these streams, which arc fol by the snows of .MungashL, 
arc iff the most cstijuisiic transparency, and are celebrated for 
thccr pun tv throughout the (Win try,' After receiving the Abi 
Ram, the K u r d l s ui n takes the name of Jcrfahi, It now becomes 
a broad and deep stream, not at any period of the year fordable, 
and runs between steep and high mud-banks, In this part of its 
course, it was furaorlj covered with temporary villages belonging 
to the Cha b Sheikh* J hese were destroyed on the invasion of 
the Mo tamid. I have before described the division of the river 
into canals at Fellahlyeln 

I he Nahr I but falls into ihe Khdr Miiia, anti its mouth is 
included in the chart of the rivers falling into the tipper part of 
the Persian Gulf, The FeSlihfyeh Canal, w hich runs through 
the town of that name, and joins the Karin near Sahlah,f is a 
vi^ry ancient canal. h was deepened nnd repaired a few years 
ago by the C ha h riheikh, and the workmen discovered an ancient 
anchor embedded in the soil. When the dam exists, it can admit 
-ij the passage of boots carrying four kharviar*4 When it has 
been destroyed, larger vessels can ascend. Thu canal forms the 
common line of communication between Pellahtyeh and Moham* 
rnrrnh About P2 miles above Fellahtjah. oii the right hank of 
the river, are the ruins of the old lawn'of DiJrak. 

The banks of the Kurdistan are well wooded: but after the 
junction of the Ah "'Ala, the brush wood ceases. 

I am informed that considerable ruins are found on the Kur¬ 
distan^ before its entrance into the plain of Rrhbehdn, about n 
days journey tn the mountains near Dehi Bosh l n From the 
description 1 revived, 1 believe them to be Saurian. 4fter the 
entrance of this tiyer into the plain, it traverse, the ancient 
i?os*iuan my of Aryan A abont 4 miles to the N.E. ofBehbchan ** 

1 he rums t,t a badge of remarkable mnstruction exist in ihe 
stream, and on the banks ol the river are several remains of 
buildings The country around is covered w ith bricks, Ac The 
mins of the an cient city of Him Hormuz are about 3 miles f™ 

hdinrt, and Zinnur, uid ter ml win* orAlcu&dir H ** " mtiLn bal ™i * iword, 
f Pnifurlj SilsiUK— i\ S- 
I jW’IouIi— neb — K S 
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the river. the waters of which were conveyed through the plain by 
large canals. The Zubreb. nr river of Hindi vSn, is formed by (he 
uni red waters of two large streams,, the Abi Shdr * and Shirm.t 
which have their sources in the mountains of the Mainesenni.| 
This junction takes place about 2 f&rsakbs from die plain of 
Zeiiiin, near liter celebrated hill fort of Gul and Gul.ib. § The . 
Zohreh contains a considerable body of water ; but, being divided 
iniu several branches in the plain of Zcilun, is easily fordable. 
It traverses a range of small sandstone hills, and falls into the sea 
n few miles from Iliudiyan, in which village it is navigable for 
vessels of small burden. 

That pari of Hiudiyap which is situated cm the right bank of 
the river, belongs U j the Sheikh of the Cha’bs,—that situated oil 
the left, to the Governor of Behbchim 

The \JYb rises m the mountains of Kebfr Ivnli, from w hich it 
issues by a narrow and precipitous tang, or gorge. It then runs 
through a belt of low hills of conglomerate, among which, on the 
hanks of the river, are ruins, evidently of the Snsatiian epoch, 
consisting uf roughly-hewn stones united with cement. They are 
called by the Lurs Ka]autn.' + f The bed of the river is here 
wide, hut during Summer and autumn almost dry, the water 
scarcely reaching to a bone’s belly* It is confined on both sides 
by lofty cliffs. KaLiuta is three days' journey, about N. GO W, 
from DLfful, During the early part of its course, the water of 
the Tfb is, 1 am informed, particularly sweet and pure; imme¬ 
diately atter quitting the mountains, it becomes brackish and ill- 
flavoured. Leaving the low hills, it enters the plain of Deh 
Larin. and here first receives the name of 7Kb, having before 
been known to the Lurs by that of M Meima.^lf After traversing 
the plain of Deli Lurau, it forces its way through a small range 
of sandstone hills, and enters the spacious plains of 'Arobriiaitu 
About four miles from these Lit]*, near the river, is the village of 
ISarit, [is course is then about S. 30 E, till within about twenty 
miles of the Tigris, when, turning suddenly, it runs towards the 
hills* and soon afterwards loses itself in a marsh called by the 
Arabs Khdf Tib.*" This marsh unites with the marsh formed bv 
ihe II add About eleven miles from the river are the extensive 
ruins of Tfb, usually railed by the Arabs M Shaharich.” f j The 
river evidently traversed this city, and has deserted its ancient 

* £‘vJl. f S*nt of ftnJi. 

I ^tohauimp4 fluafini, ihofteiKtl into mid Alacnai«rniiL-^r. 5. 
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bed* There is now no water near the ruins except in reservoirs 
to the east, which collect the mins in spring, and afford a small 
supply for the (lock* of the Arabs during: the remainder of the 
year. The city itself could not hare been supplied by such 
means; ami i radii urns exist amongst the Arabs that the river 
4 once ran through its walls. The ruins consist of large mounds, 
scattered without regularity, and surrounded by a quadrangular 
Wall. The height of the greatest lappeh may he between 30 and 
40 feet. Bricks, pottery, glass and other fragments abound. 
Beyond the walls there are several groups of mounds. The 
bricks arc both kiln-burnt and sun-dried. I was unable to find 
any hewn stone; nor did I hear of any sculptures or inscriptions. 
The country to tbc E. and N.E. of the Tib is n perfect desert. 
I am informed by the Arabs that there are no other ruins on the 
Tfb except those 1 hai r e mentioned. 

The Duwirfj is formed by two streams rising in the hills 
Usually occupied by the Lur tribe of Sagwand, The western 
or upper branch is called by the Lurs Ah Audanan.* On its 
banka, toon after leaving the higher bills, are ruins couriering of 
numerous foundations and fragments of buddings, cal let! Tal- 
Yezfd.f To the north of these there nre similar ruins called 
Mcsttfb Die two stn'iaius unite in the lower part of the small 
plain of Palak, In this plain there is a lap pc h and several 
mounds. There is a tradition, both among the Arabs mid the 
Lurs, that this is the site of an ancient city of great extern. The 
plain of Pniak is about due north of Ilixful. The Dnwirfj now 
forces its way through the sandstone bills, and after winding for a 
few mile* in the plain, in which it 19 joined by a small stream 
called Bo-greb, it loses itself, like the Tib, in a marshy 

These are die prindjud rivers of Khtbhstin, Further north, 
having their sources in the hills of Luriatin, are the ChangeLar, 


’ XldUn in the MS. W flf WIMB, iul»i Ab dhtfl or X& ijfck&a tie identical «J 
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tb e river of BadraS, and that of Mendalf. with many small 
streams, or rather mountain torrents, winch arc dry, or nearly so, 
in rawer, nod frequently deep and unfordcble w the ™ny 
leosiin The river of Mendali is almost entirely elisor lied in 
irrigation near the toivr., nod becomes a very .noli stream: it 
pmks near the village of Kurirt-h..nil o.oles 1 om nJoru,,.^ _ 
„iib the river of Bddrit below the nllegeol B.igh-stSW. It «as 
on the banks of .bis river, ChangoW. near the spot "here it 
issues bum the kills, that Captain Grant and Mr. FolbrringUm 
tv ere murdered by Kolb 'All KbiSn. The river of i.adrai is 
usual)v known U)' the iiouie of Kntigtiun, U runs through an 
extensive plain called Kongilhn Chain; after traversing the ton. 
of Bidrii and Jesin, and uniting vrilb the Cliangolar, it takes the 
name of Wd5/t and falls into ibc Tigris Wow Abu hhnniirak. 
All ibese river* during tile summer and autumn contain but a 
small body of water, and I question whether any portion of it 
fall, info the Tigris. In tbe winter and spring, however the 
Wodf is a considerable stream. There was some difficulty in 
rrossing tbe river of Bidrii when 1 (passed through that village 
in the month of December. On Ibis river is the celebrated 
mound of Bidral—a magnificent Babylonian remain. * Between 
BaJrii and Mendol i 1 crossed three small * lr e™s — the Ab 
Karat (a salt stream), tbe Ab Tursdk. end the Talk Ail, aleoa 
4li stream. I »in told that they umte wiib the river ofMendaH, 
On the Tudk ate Btnne &uiaH mounds aiul ruins, winch gite ine 

name |o the river. . t , ■ - 

^ I hare before observed, the country rises Irnm the pUm» m 

a incce*swn »f table-lands* On leaving ihe sWes of the Per™ 
Gulf, an ettensive pUm » unver^-tn winter a swamp, nt 
IMr porohed b> a burning atm. This plain* the upper par uf 
which is LehraiilsS conUim many villages, and produces litdc 
gran, ««pi corn and barley. It is hounded to tbe east, by a 
knee of sidsloiw hills, the westero faces of which are usceed- 
inglv nreri pilous; to the east, however, they are very bilk above 
the level of lilt- plain of Zellun. Zcllun 1. bounded to tbe east 
b, another range equally precipitous; *»*»-«£ to ™'J*? 
unite alinoat insensibly with the plain of lie ibebin Ibese are 
the Zeinin bills. Their sides are furrowed by a thousand tor- 
reilts, anti the roads across diem are on the western side very 
difficult The plain of Behbebin is a rich alluvial deposit, well 
suite,! u> general cultivation; in tbe spring it is clothed with 
(lowers. Beyond the plain of Bek he ban rise the lofty peaks . .Nile 

* Kiiti^tfju, c* Kuiviitl(.u.—FrSr 
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great chain. Among these mu unions are many small plains and 
rich valleys, such as Deb Dasbt, Trmgialif, Tang Chevil, Tang 
Solak. &c. Their western it much more precipitous than their 
eastern, face, and the plain of Behbelrin is some thousand feet 
lower than Irik fir Jebll, the commencement of the great table¬ 
land of central Asia. 

Ascending from the northern part of the Persian Gulf and the 
Rabin ebsh i r, we cross the extensive plains occupied bv the t ha b 
Arabs. As in the plains to the east of the Tigris, there appears 
to be an evident depression in this land. The country is a very 
recent deposit. In the winter, from the continued rains, it fre¬ 
quently becomes a vast swamp, and is impracticable for carmans. 
Here there arc no remains in l*t met with, not even the ruins of 
ancient canals. In the summer no water Lx to be found in this 
arid plain for many miles; and it consequently becomes unin¬ 
habitable* 1 he hills which form the western boundary of the 
plain of Zeiu'm unite with the Zeldin bills, and stretch across 
the country in a direction to the Jerrahf. \’ear the village 

id Klmlf-abad there is a remarkable peak, from which issues a 
continued flame, similar to thru, of Kcrkiik. 1 passed near this 
hill, but was unfortunately unable to examine it, 'Hie hills 
interrupted by the Jerrahf soon re-appear, and meet the Kanin 
at Abwfe. About fne miles beyond the river they again spring 
up. and disappear within a short distance of the Kerb hah, resum¬ 
ing their course In the west of that river, where thev are known 
to the Arabs by the name of Baudi-Btiiurg^n -f they then ap¬ 
proach the great range, and unite with the first parallel clmin of 
low sandstone and limestone bills at the foot of Kebfr Kub, 
'Hiere they appear to terminate, and certainly arc not traceable to 
the south of Mendalf. Beyond the Zevturl chain is the fertile 
plain of Kkn Hormuz, which extends to the River Kirun from 
a low range or hills, running at right angles with the great chain 
joining the Zeitun lul ls, and forming the boundary between Ram 
Hormuz and the plain uf Bcbbebin/f The plain of Rdm H«r- 
inuz has a rich alluvial soil, soiled to grain of all kinds, and U> 
me, fruit-trees, dales. &c. &c. Here are the remain, of mune- 
iu^ villages aud frequent assemblages of mounds, and remain, 
or large canals, marking the scat of an overflowing ancient bop* 
atjon. 1 " the cast of Mm Hormuz i* a range of sandstone and 
hmcsion e lull,, abounding m. gypsum,} and containing the «l e - 

* L f. IiiHi tif the pni ttiWiVmHii. 
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'Hie ZeitvfL Plain and IEBi — ■BagM-HdoHk— Ttrf. 

brated wh jte naphthasprings and the bitumen pits of Mei Diwud. 
Their western face is broken and precipitous, r J’n the east ihcv 
gradually subside min small plains and valleys* Their forms are 
frequently picturesque, and they are much more serrated and 
irregular than the great range. To the south of the Ab A I a, 
and between that river and the plain of Behbehan, they are * 
chiefly tabular. In these hills there are numerous ruins of vil¬ 
lages, castles, and mountain strongholds-— all of the Sa&anian 
epoch. Cro«ing them, ami following the Ah 'Ala, no enter the 
rich valley of Me'i Uawud. * H ere, os I have observed, an? name* 
rous re roams of ancient villages, and the country seems to have 
|M?eii once thickly peopled. Ascending the Ah "'Ala. where it 
is closed in by the mountains of the great chain, we come to the 
smalt village of K.diii "'Ala, beyond is the lofty range tif M uo- 
goshi. Crossing the low hills to the west of Dawud. we 

enter the small but fertile plain of Mougetn(j,t which is situated im¬ 
mediately at the foot of Mungasht, To the N*W. of Mongenu, 
following the course of a small stream which falls into the 
Abi Zard, U the plain of Ilaglii-Malik, Ascending the Abt 
Zard which passes through a narrow gorge formed by the great 
nmge, we enter the pleasant valley of MalfigtTi, thickly wooded 
with gigantic walnut trees. Beyond n, is the vast barrier of 
Mtmgwht. Leaving Bigtsi-Malik to the N.W„ a small ridge of 
hi lb, branching frrnn the low limestone chain, is crossed to the 
plain of r l u!. This plain b of a rich alluvial soil, fit for the 
cultivation of com and barley. It is lnmtided to the north by 
Mungasht. and to the west by a low range of hills dividing it 
from Hallrigan. Upturning to Rain Hormuz, and starting from 
the uaphtha-springs, wo cross the low hills and enter upon the 
plain of Faulah, which runs in an almost uninterrupted line to 
the vicinity of Sbushier, receiving, however, various names in dif¬ 
ferent districts, Small ridges frequently bianch from the prin¬ 
cipal chain, and form separations between different pasture- 
grounds. To the IV ♦ VV of Taulnh is the small plain of Khar- 
Shuutr-Zar. beyond which is Gulgir.J 

To the N.W, of Gulgir is the small plain of Shakar Ab; 
beyond which is Lavori, a rich district abounding in konir tree?,§ 
This plain is divided from that of Bcit&wand !>■► a low ridge of 
sandhills. From the summit of the mountains of Mungaahi, 
tins Country h** the appearance of avast sea of broken' bills. 

1 he plains are in general too smal l to be distinctly distinguished, 

* -I Jar i il ■ wtu-e. 

t Maiiijrlitnl— 
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Beyond ibis cofifused mass, ihc plam of R j m 
pear, io umcl id one umnterrupUsl hue to the W^t-el- Arab, 
r have sctii few propped* more sublime than the v. P w from 
thal denied position. The bit!* and plain* described rootoiii 

mimeKrot ruins uf ullages and towns, *U of the finim: ejKx ^ 
Few of Lbeni are known by any distinct name ^ t\od they : e 
meniu UK* insignificant Ui require particular notice. 1 he 

building Which are of sUme united with the ustud cement, *re 

nil low and nulled. Leaving Taulab, we cross a ia, *U rolge of 
sawttulls. and, traversing a narrow .bp of land, reach the limestone 
bill of Aftm&rt, which rises considerably atom the surrounding 
country It is celebrated ju the abode of wild animals and game, 
and is well wooded with the bclldt* Crossing Asniari. we da- 
.rcnd into a narrow broken valley, which is usually known by 
the same name s* the bill. This it an encamping p ace for the 
Chahlr Lang tribe of SuhunL J t b well-known lor the number 
of its ruined villages of the Simian period. 1 he Lurs pre¬ 
tend that there are above 300 in Ihi* valley alone. Numerous 
excavations in the rocks afro exist, and l am informed that there 
nre sculpture* and an inscription near the SulpImr-spnag. 
which rises from the western extremity of Annin. However. 1 
very much doubt their existence. Beyond this valk 7 then rises 
a confuted mass of liiUs wooded w oh the bellu^. Cropping them 
lQ N E. we enter the plan, of Halligum An ancient p«rpd 
road leads across these bills. Passing through the pieturepqup 
valley t£ Murtdefel, .md leaving Hallagin by a small Ung or 
gor-e, the road enters the plain of Mil Amff, The entrance to 
this iws* was once guarded by two funs of the most solid con¬ 
struction. the remains of which now eitsi. Around are nume¬ 
ral mounds and foundations marking the site of a town. Near 
MulligAn are ninny ruins of a Wr period, which are assigned by 
vho Luts to the At&bega. We have here the Kalah Aiitagaii.f 
where one of those princes is said to have sustained a siege and 
tu have periihcd; the Cheshmeh Atibegdn | and the Pub 
At£begf,§ 'The whole of this country abounds with trad Hums of 
the Atabegs- The bills which separate HdUfgfa from Mil 
Amir are a continuation of a small ridge which run* parallel 
with the great chain to the N.E. of KnlwiTiiU Mil Atn/r is 
perhaps the moat renin rkable place ill the whole of the Bakliti- 
virf mountain*, On all. sides the most precipitous mountain* 
rise almost perpendicularly from the plain, To the E. l| is 
divided into two parts, which are separated by a range of Ume- 
s tone hills branching out from Mungashi. Towards its eastern 
extremity are the ruins of a very ancient city. They consol of 
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i! large tappeh rising upon the summit of a vast irregular mound. 
This appears to have been the castle, and to (ibve been sor- 
rmiiitied by numemos smaller mounds. Foundations of brick 
are exposed after rain. Near these min# there are no stones 
similar to those used in the Sas&rtian buddings. I do not 
entertain a doubt ibnl they are of the cot best Kavaniaji epoch. 
There is a tradition that this was the site of a most ancient and 
extensive city, which occupied [bn whole of the plain, and was 
ilie residence of the monarch of the mountains ; brace its name 
of the Prince’s Hou&e. I have heard many stones of subter- 
ranf -out passages among the Lure, and they iutve wonderful 
traditions respecting differctit mounds, Gold and silver coins are 
frequently found* but 1 nu itot sufficiently fortunate to obtain 
tiny. 'I’hcy are of course immediately melted down and con¬ 
verted into ornaments. It is said that Hasan Khan, the last 
chief of ihe Cbahitr Laris, found a large treasure here. Sen] p- 
turns occur in four distinct places in the plain—three are 
Knyaninn and the fourth Sasanian. The most remarkable are 
those in the Kul Fnrst’un,* a small tang or gorge to the N. of the 
ruins. They occupy a recess in tlsc mountains, which appewt 
to have been the site of a building or nra altar. The remains of 
the Kayanian epoch occupy live distinct place*. The figures are 
altogether alviut 340 in number. The principal group is a bas- 
relief to the left op entering the gorge, situated high on die face 
of chr mountains, but easily reached. It is a large tablet con¬ 
sisting of ten figures traversed by a long cuneiform inscription in 
n perfect stale of preservation. The principal figure is nearly 
in the centre, and probably represents a priest. He is clothed 
in long robes., reaching in his ankles, richly ornamented and edged 
with a fringe. His beard falls in curls upon his breast, across 
which bis arm a arc folded. Five lines in the cuneiform charac¬ 
ter arc engraved on a portion of die robes, probably the name and 
tides of the person represented. Several lines in the same cha¬ 
racter appear on the lower part of the dress, The face, like that 
of alt the other figures, bo* been purposely mutilated. Thia 
figure U about four feet in height. Behind it aye two smaller 
figures, one above the other, the upper being 1 foot 4 inches, 
and the lower 1 fool 7 in clues in height. The first wears a short 
tunic, ami a loose garment falls from hi$ shoulders to his ankles. 
In. his right band he holds a bow. The other has an ornamented 
robe reaching to his ankles, and a girdle encircling his waist. His 
arms are folded on his breast, as those of the large figure, and bis 
long beard falls in curls. In front of the principal figure are 
seven am allot figures. Three upper figures have instruments of 
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tonpc and wear Ion- robes reaching to their feet. and bound 
round the waist with a girdle* The first bohls a «ina.re 'nst™- 
ment so much defaced that its nature cannot be determined, I lie 
second has also a square stringed initrument, somewhat r«t'.m- 
blinp in slmpe the Zantur of Uie present day. The third ctm« 
a harp of a peculiar construction. h has m&uy smugs, which 
are brought down, and, after having been united, again *pre“ 
,>ut and form a triangle with the base of the muniment. I kese 
figures are l foot 3 inches in height- Beneath them ts repre¬ 
sented a man in a abort tunic seizing a paaut,* the ibex or mountain 
goat, with spreading horns. Beneath him are three beads ol the 
motifloa or mountain sheep- Behind [hem, one above the other, 
are three animals, probably dead, and turned upon their backs. 
They appear to represent wild hoar*, but are much mutilated. 
This fi-ure b & inches in height. Beneath it are three 
figures 1() inches high. They have tunic* descending to the 
kne«, and are offering a sacrifice. Two men arc leading an 
animal, probably a bullock, to a mushroom-shaped altar over 
which the third extends his hands and appears to preside. Most 
of these figures have a small inscription in the cuneiform character 
upon them, which does not form n port of the long inscription, 
but perhaps contains the name and station of the person. The 
principal inscription, which consists of 24 lines in a complicated 
character, traverses the tablet uninterrupted by the figures, over 
the draperies of which it i* tomelimo carried. The whole 
length of the tablet is 5 feel 6 inches, and the height aver*™ 
4 The rock above projects considerably beyond the sculp¬ 

tures. and consequent!v shelters them from the inclemency of the 
weather; the inscription has thus been preserved. The design is 
bold, and the execution gpmhf 

In the gorge, a large triangular block has its faces covered with 
sculptures. The prictpal face has a large figure G feet 10 inches 
in height. It has suffered much from long exposure to the wea¬ 
ther, and the features are not distinguishable. It probably repre¬ 
sents a priest in the altitude of prayer; the hands arc elevated. 
The robe descends to the feet, and a girdle encircles the waist. 
Behind this figure arc four rows of smaller figure*, I fiKit ID 
inches in height, w ith hands similarly extended. The first raw 
cmitains ID, the first of which nre somewhat larger than the 
others. In the second row are 16 figures, and in the third the 
same number; ia the fourth row are l f J figures. Beneath the 
large figure, l believe there have Ijeeti four busts, hut they 
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nr* new so much mutilated as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
In front of the large figure, there are I lire* tow* of smaller 
fs^Drt's with ruifiidwl harnla. In the first row there are two 
figures, in the second three, in the third four, of the same height 
as th* smaller figures before described. On the second face, 
there is a large figure ti feel 5 inches in height, with its hands 
joined on the breast. The features, end, indeed, the whole b«dy ± 
are much defaced. In the front there are two rows of small figures 
similar to those on the first face. The first row commits revert, 
the second nine. , Behind the large figure are three rows of small 
figures, the first containing 13, the second IT and the third 13. 
The third face is entirely’occupied by similar small figures dis¬ 
posed in four MH^tnd fifty-three in number. All these figures 
hare their bands joined and emended as if in the act of prayer. 
A second dcuuiied block in the gorge has on* face sculptured 
with one figure fj feel 4 inches in height. It is that of an »3 l 1 
man with a long beard, and his features are in better preservation 
than those of the other sculptures. A tunic descends below hi? 
knees, and Lis bands arc elevated, but not joined as in the other 
figures, the forefinger of each hand being emended. ll is head* 
dres* is peculiar, and apjirsars in resemble that of a figure in the 
Shikafii Salmon, which l shall hereafter describe, Uehind this 
figure, are four smaller figures 1 font 3 inches in height. 
They are curved in a very slight relief, and are almost effaced. 
They wear long robes* and their arms appear to be joined on 
their breasts. In front of the largo figure are the remains of a 
figure or sign, but so much effaced that 1 was unable to deter¬ 
mine ifs nature or object. 

In a recess on the title oppisite to the tablet first described* 
and on the fiu.tr of the IDO, there are J13 figures, mostly with 
their hands elevated, and similar to the small figures above de¬ 
scribed. In an angle of the rock are five rows of figures. In the 
top row* a monarch is represented silting on a throne; above 
turn arid by bis side are bis attendants. They are so much effaced 
that they can with difficulty be distinguished. In the second row 
sis figures face four others. The first figure of the six ap|fears 
to have a bow in his hand . some appear Mi have their hands 
bound, The third, fourth and fifth rows are nearly similar to 
the second. The right hand figure of all these rows has the 
right band elevated to its face, its elbow being bent at right angles, 

J hey are 1 foot J inches in height. Relow the king are two 
figures, \'*ar (his group is a large figure, much effaced* with 
its arms emended and hands joined, similar to the large figure in 
the triangular block already described. On a solitary bWk m 
llie entrance of the gorge, there is a figure about 7 feel in height; - 
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its bands are elevated and its fingers pointed upwards, To ihr 
right, art nine figure*—iwo 2 feet in height. Beneath the large 
figure there are four others m 2 feet 10 inches in height. 

These sculptures are evidently of a very early epoch, and appear 
to me to be of higher antiquity than any other sculptures of this 
hind with which 1 am acquainted in Persia. 

Qn the same side of the plain, to the E . there is a small tablet 
near a ruined Imam-Zadch, called Shah.$uwar. A natural slip 
in the mountain has left a scarp of great elevation, w hich the Lurs, 
believing to be artificial,, attribute m the Gabrg. High up from 
the ground and difficult of access, on the face of this scarp, there 
is a small baa relief, consisting of six figures, evidently of the 
Katanian era. A monarch is seated on a throne, and five pm 
soners, with their hands bound, stand before him. The figures 
are about 2 feet in height, and so much effaced by long exposure 
to the weather that they are now scarcely distinguishable. A 
place beneath the sculptures was probably once occupied by an 
inscription, no trace of which however now remains. The Lurs 
have many traditions relating to this spot, and pretend than an 
Imam on a black horse once visited this part of the plain, from 
which circumstance the I niuirvXiideh has received im mvme. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep here; and 1 susjhjci tlud the tradi¬ 
tion La of a much remoter period than the time of the Imams, 

On the southern side of (he plain of Mai Amir, in a narrow 
gorge, is an extensive twf,* Within this cave there is a natural 
recess, on both sides of which nre figures. That on the right 
has a long rabc- descending to its ankles ; its arms appear to have 
been folded on its breast. The beards descend in curls almost to 
the brail, and the head-dress resembles (hat worn bv the priests 
of the .Magi. It appears to consist of a cap filled close to the 
head, and advancing in a double fold over the forehead. The 
f l™r* “ lef ‘ •“ its ™ “ d *■ h»nd» joined m the 

attitude of prayer; a tunic descends to its knees; iu head^m 
is similar U> that of the other figures. Roth nre considerably 
alxive the natural size. i'he proportions and design are very good. 

An inscription, almost perfect, exists to the left «f the’ figure 
first described i it consists of lines in a Complicated cuneiform 
character. An inscription probably rusted to the left uf the 
second figure, but water percolating through the rock has com¬ 
pletely effaced it. On the dresses of the figures are also frag¬ 
ments of inscriptions. On the opposite side of the cave, high on 
the rocks, there arc two tablets. The first contains three large 

" It will h* oWnrH Ilui lib -mcrotuit differ* mihtlj into. rb*i rivtu L* Mntrt 
iUwlmwn, *lio tbd ml Tuit tltc sculptiaH, but received. bi* infutiwitkib fa,™ iLe 
HaUrijirU. 
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two small figure*. The first to the left » a boat half the si*e 
of the larger figures It probabI v repress n is a ch il d, Its bmnd^ 
are fended on its broasl, and its robes descend to iLs ankles. The 
second figure, which is about 4 feel high, is that of an old .nan 
wilh a long beard ; his hands are derated, and his fibers «- 
teinlcd, as in the figures described m ihe Kul Fam un His 
tumc descends to his kt M , and bis head dr,w consuls of a 
peculiar kind of cap, falling orer the ears and advancing over the 
lore bead. The third figure has a similar tunic uui head-dress 
and its hands are joined above the breast. The fourth* which 
15 of the size of the first, has the arm* joined or folded on the 
n tunic descends tn the knees. The fifth probable 
represents a woman : the riphl Lind is raise,I and nne of its 
miners extended; a Inn-: robe descends to its feet, and a can 
hit* a bag fall, behind the bead. The second tablet con Laics 
three future.: tbe first has the arm. folded on the breast, a tunic 
descends to the klKCa. and the fattd-dmi appears to be similar 
to tout o| the small figures in the other tablet. The beard de- 
^ m , l lcJ4e well-defined emls upon the breast. The 
second »ifatt of a child, and is half the si*e of the others; the 
armi -re folded on the breast, and the tunic descends to the knees. 

J he Utird is that of a woman, the hands joined and the head¬ 
dress BimJar to that nf the female In the first tablet There 
appear to be fragments of cuneiform inscriptions on the drrocrv 
cl the three figures, I was unable 10 rivich them, and mSU 
qucmly could not examine these inscriptions. The fibres are 
ebore four feet ,n be.gbt- The relief is yood and .be aedplure 
bold and well executed* * 

At ibe extremity or the gorge ire the ruins of an edifice of 
hewn stone* which appears to have been - fir^temple or an altar 
At the entrance ol the gorge, there arc also ruins of bud,limy* 

1 Jicse remains, however, appear to be Sosanian, while the tablets 
arc unquestionably of the Kavaniau era. 

i0 *!»■- ih f ,r l “ n ' l ™ nrl ) s iu watern ntrendty, i n „ 

pirge called Hung, I discovered a Sasanian sculpture. H ia much 
tolenor in execution to those of the 5h,k a fu-5alimn r or Kut- 
1 ara un f and exists of five figures a little under the human 

fiftr * PF T ? r T PSent Persirqisof *e Sasaman epoch; the 
fifib ,s evidently „ Rornun or n Greek. Tbe principal (Wt,. h, 

“ 'VZ *"’.™ nd ,S l " t ^ r ,h “ *1* ".hers. It pn.bablv^eprt- 

' * Sasanian monarch- His bu*h T wig, or hair at omx 

ilT ““ lplnr '- A lani,: to ibe 

, U '™ 1 ' rn “scrs loll ,n fol.l. to ,l, e ankles. T„ 

1™%,^.“!?“^“’ “«»•**. their Laud, folded 

Tbe dress of u a ° l he ri^bt is a warrior on horseback., 
drett of th„ figure lh e irupprug, „f | he horse arc evi- 
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dently Oreoo-Roman. The head-dress consists of a scull-cap or 
small helmet,* from behind which floats a pennant or ribbon. 
The proportions of the horse arc superior to those of the figures, 
ami the design and execution of it appear at the same time to be 
better. The head is well preserved, and the ornamented bridle 
ami bit are easily traceable. This horseman is advancing towards 
the centre figure, but appears rather as an c(jual than a subject 
or captive. It may* therefore be doubted whether it represents 
the emperor \ alerian. Behind the horseman there appears to 
have been a sixth figure, but it is almost effaced. Indeed the 
whole tablet is so much mutilated that I had much difficulty in 
making a rough sketch of it. This sculpture is on a detached 
mass of rock. 

In the plain of Mil Amir there arc several Sasanian ruins with 
remains of small canals and watercourses. This plain is badly 
irrigated. A few springs rise at the fool of the hills, and a stream 
of brackish water flows through the midst of the principal group 
of mounds. The eastern extremity of the plain in the winter and 
spring is converted into n marsh. Indeed, the whole, after winter 
rains, is sometimes inundated, as the torrents that rush down the 
mountain sides have no outlet. There is a small stream running 
from Mai Amir through a narrow tang to Halligan, but it is 
frequently dry. f 

On the smallest disturbance in the mountains, this plain is very 
difficult of access, as it lies on the frontiers of the Dinarunis' 
Indeed, at all times, this wild and lawless tribe has rendered this 
part of the country very insecure. Even when enjoving the pro- 
teetton of Mohammed Taki Khan. I was plundered in crossing 
the lulls of Jiljird from Mai Amir to Susan. 

A paved high-mad was once carried through this plain ; I have 
traced it in several places. A caravanserai in ruins exists at the 
western extremity of Mdl Amir. The next station—for the 
stations between Shushter and the eastern side of the great chain 
can sull be traced—»s at the foot of the mountains near Bors 
where there are the ruins of a large caravanserai. The Lurs attribute 
this road to the Atibegs, but it is evidently a very ancient work 

g rossing the range of mountains called Jiljird. or Chilirir, w e 
find the valley of busan. which I have already described. Prom 
Mai Amir, these mountains are traversed by three passes, all of 

them, rijtminictfd of iron. * ***** “•* P«Ubly wm, like 

^ 
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which are most precipitous and difficult To the E. of Susan is 
the lofty mountain of Tauwah Ddverah, where 1 am informed 
there are sculptures, but I believe their existence to lie doubtful. 

To the E. of Tauwah Ddverah is Bors, which is behind the 
great range of Mungasht 

Returning to the plain of Ram Hormuz towards the western* ** 
extremity, which is usually called the Mizehbenan, we find the 
continuation of the low hills, which run parallel to the great chain 
from Bchbehan, and terminate in the hills near Shushter. Here, 
however, they are of greater elevation than at the N.E. extremity 
of Ram Hormuz, and frequently rise into peaks of considerable 
height, su< h as I al Khayya^.* 1 hese hills arc only to be crossed 

by very difficult footpaths, scarcely practicable for horsemen. 
To the E. of this chain we have the plain of Gurgir, in which arc 
the ruins of an ancient Sasanian city. To the N.E. of Gurgir is 
the plain of Beitawand. To the N.E. of Beitiwand is another 
branch of the gypsum hills, which, leaving the principal range 
near Gurgir, unites with the hills of Shushter near ’Akfli. 

C rossing these hills, which are usually known by the name of 
Turki I)iz,t we come to a small plain abounding with the konar 
(jujube tree), in which are the ruins called Masjidi Suleiman. 
The description given by Major Rawlinson of these ruins + from 
the accounts of the Lurs, greatly excited my curiosity. They 
occur in a very wild district, and having made several unsuccessful 
attempts to reach them, 1 took advantage of the deserted state of 
the country, on my return to the mountains in the autumn of 
1841, to visit them. I had frequently heard of an inscription, 
which the Lurs described as of great length, and as engraved on 
a block of marble. I found, however, that no such inscription 
exists; and that the ruins, though probably of a remote epoch, 
are really very insignificant. They consist of a lofty platform, on 
the summit of which arc the foundations and ruins of a building. 
Several bn»ad and spacious flights of stcjrs, built of large and 
roughly hewn stones, lead to them. The steps are still in good 
preservation, although the stones have not been united with 
cement. Such arc the ruins of the Masjid Suleiman. It is re¬ 
markable, however, that there are no remains in the province of 
Khuzistan to which so many traditions attach, as those respecting 
this mosque of Solomon. 1 have never conversed with the Bakh- 
Uyiris on the subject without hearing the most singular stories, in 
which the names of Solomon, ’Ali, Rustam and Shiipur, are 
jumbled together in an extraordinary manner. To the S. of the 
Masjid there are ruins evidently Sasanian iu a valley called 

• Tailor-, mount—P. g. f TurkUb Fort.—F. S. 

♦ * Orograph. Journal.’ is. 80, 81. Major R. must bare ben (mulr ominfarnml 

** of the ruin., u wall a* with raped to their character. 
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KftLgu. Near K alga are bittuncn-piiL fu the X. of the Masjid 
a a small valley cnifed Ab Garmuyeh anil Chesmeb ’AIL To the 
N.E- ike country is most mountainous, scarcely inhabited* nod 
e*tending to the river Kknin. To the NX- E. of Shush ter is 
Ktih Fedel&k, a continual bn of the &ame low limestone range. 
Through these mmj mains, the river forces its way into the plain* 
leaving the bills. "J’o the \\ , of the Karlin* this chain abruptly 
ends in a limestone hill overhanging the town; beyond it, is the 
extensive plain between Shushter ami DiifuL To the XT* of 
Kiib FedeEak is the fertile plain of *Akflt, with a rich alluvial soil* 
at hjlil 10 miles in breadth, which I have described elsewhere, to 
the X.E. of w hich, we find the low sandstone hills, a continuation 
of the Turki Diz. Beyond them, and at the foot of the higher 
limestone range* is J uoger i, where there are the ruins of a village 
and, as ] am informed, an inscription and sculptures,* Crossing 
the limestone range, we come to the Kit run, beyond which is a 
Vast plain, stretching to the hills of Ahirfcs uul llawizah. IT * 1 tic 
N. there ls a low hill, forming, ns I Lave before observed, the 
termination of the Kith FedeUk. Beyond it, is a plain divided 
from ’AUli by the Kirun, on the right bank of which we have 
Jallokan, about 8 miles from Shush ter. and I’d from Golvunl. 
Two miles U> the X. of Gotwend, where the river issues front the 
hills, is the ennhn nation of the great chain. Beyond it, there is 
an uninterrupted sene* of mountains to Zardah Kijh, Before 
entering the plain, the K&run comes from S, 80* E- To the N. 
of KaTah Rustam, it is joined by a small salt stream, along the 
banks of which for a short distance, runs the road to Di/ .Mai la ban 
eutd Isfahan* The hills to the X.E, contain many KishEaks of 
the Durakis and Beidarwand Fliyiits, They are usually known 
an the Giyich, each portion, and indeed every valley and ravine, 
having a peculiar name. Proceeding X.IL wo descend into a 
narrow ravine formed by the Zivcli Ab, a small stream, fre* 
qucutly, however, mdlilK into a rapid and impassable torrent. 
Ascending precipitous lulls* come to Ldlt, a small plait*. 
Beyond it. in the same direction, a large stream. 5ur or Shuwer 
Ah, falls into the Kirun. Low hills separate tlm river from the 
pleasant valley of Duaki Siuih.f To the S.E. of Darahi Shah 
is the Hi* of Ja’fcr Kali Khaa, of which l have already given a 
description, Darwin Shall is separated from the volley of the 
Dir* by a steep rangre of hills called Haftrfhin Ktih** sod the 


* 1 bit ” r « r, ; rJ “ CCl f rl1 ? f « JawrhrtiMJ i*w firm wnoui on wh^ t can 
rely, ami I IhrwfgM be\wwt that a do** really ciciit; hup. i, J | UVr * 

e,..len« *«. jjUwd u r „ oa Kctfod fr„ n , Lun, K>..-u rt« 

de«mS.£» I MlM#| _*■ laterifiiva to fa in I hr «n#ni ^mfgm 

1 Dw'ii* ™ ****** *taiinL lt«n 4 I'tttim word- but 

tninj of [be Kmd, tpfd Turip^i,— P. S. v 1 

' J Seven r«ufi WbMiwwF. 8* 
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Kuh Fedclak Range—Plain of Shimbar. 

river Tallik. To the S. of the Diz i» Kuh Seri; to the N. 
Kuh ’Odeln and Kuh Girwnh. To the N. of the Diz, about 
3 miles distant, are the ruins of Bonawdr. To the N-E. we hare 
the plain of Andaku. There is a tradition among the Lurs that 
a city once stood in this plain.* Still continuing in a N.E. direc¬ 
tion, we pass through the tang or defile of Shilla, and ascend the • 
loftv and precipitous mountain of Dallin. Beyond them is the 
small and interesting plain of Shimbar. To the N.W. the con¬ 
tinuation of Kuh DalUn is called Mondr. The plain of Shimbdr 
is nearly of a triangular shape, about *1 miles in breadth from 
N. to S.. and about the same from E. to \V. It is a rich alluvial 
deposit, washed down from the declivities of the mountains which 
rise precipitously to a stupendous height on all sides, almost per¬ 
pendicularly from the plain. It can easily be imagined that a 
place of this description would be soon converted into a lake or 
marsh, unless an outlet were formed for the water, which in 
winter and spring descends in torrents from the surrounding 
mountains. There is a tradition that Shembdr was, in fact, a 
lake, and that Fi I dinars, aware of the security of this position and 
of the richness of the land, determined to cut through the moun¬ 
tain and drain the plain. The channel was accordingly com¬ 
menced at the southern extreme angle, where the mountains 
suddenly subside, and arc comparatively low. It is sometimes 
carried completely through the hill, and sometimes forms a sub¬ 
terraneous passage, about *20 feet in height, and almost the same 
in breadth, and one quarter of a mile in length.t The Lurs call 
the place Puli-Nigtn (the bridge of the ring), and have many 
traditions relating to it, repeating the following distich in the 
Baklitn ;iri dialect :— 

** Ar yeki iporsi aval zddaurun, 

Fildmara acr kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Ar yeki iporsi aval Negtwdnd 

Sad hezar khanjar tehi berovar ul stand.** 

Which may be thus translated :— 

" Should any one ask about (the wonders) around 

(Answer) Fildmara, with the small head, the leaders of the Infidel*. 

Should any one inquire about Negiwand, 

(Answer) one hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood 
before him.** 

Or the distich is sometimes thus varied :— 

M Negin kih beburd daurun be daurun, 

Filomars aer kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Sad hezar khanjar \eld benWar ui slid 
Be’am&l neh kih az rahyesh neyoftdd.” 

* Andacaf . 

f Tbii excavation reacts hies much that at Suweldijah (Sclcucia), near Antioch. 
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M Who cut Negin around and around ? 

Fildmars with the small head, the leader of the Infidels. 

One hundred thousand (men with) gulden daggers stood before him, 
Lest he should fall from his path.’* 

This distich, it appears, has an allusion to a remarkable pecu- 
' liaritv in the person of this Filomars, who is called the Sard4r, or 
commander of the Gaurs # or infidels. As the tradition, and 
even the distich, is probably of great antiquity, it may not be un¬ 
interesting to endeavour to trace its origin. 

To the N. of Puli-Negfn, but on the W. side of the plain, is a 
gorge called Tangi-Botan, or Idols’ Gorge. These idols are 
twelve figures in a large tablet, and one in a smaller tablet, all of 
the Sasanian epoch. They are situated nlmost at the summit of 
a lofty mountain, and are most difficult to reach. No one un¬ 
acquainted with the place could possibly discover them; and they 
might have remained unknown for ages hail not a hunter, a few 
years ago, accidentally discovered them when in pursuit of game. 
These sculptures are placed in a small recess, concealed on all 
sides by precipices. The rock has been scarped to a considerable 
depth. The figures are much mutilated, and I found it im¬ 
possible to take a sketch of them- Nine figures in the large 
tablet are 6 feet high, and three are 2 feet 3 inches. I he first to 
the left, on facing the sculptures, holds in his left hand a club or 
sword; his right nrm is bent at right angles to his side; he lias 
the Sasaninn head-dress, and the ornament w hich is usually seen 
in the sculptures of the period adorns his head.f The second 
figure, which probably represents a female, as its gown descends 
to the ankles, has its right arm extended, with its hand resting on 
the shoulders of the first. Its head has also an ornament, which 
is attached to that of the first. Between the two figures are five 
letters, which, having been very roughly and imperfectly engraved, 
are now almost effaced. I could with some difficulty distinguish 
a few letters approaching to the following forms, which however 
are sufficiently defined to identify them with the Zend or Pehlevff 
characters:— 


• Or (itbo—Jaur U the modem Greek corruption of the Turkish Gaur (pronounced 
J jraur>. TW Greeks of the Archipelago substitute; for §, and ek for k, in imitation of 
the Itsliui. Jour is the Arabian substitute fur the Peoian tisur or Gabr, s fire- 
worshipper, a follower of Z on taster.—F. 8. 

t It consists of a waving ribbon, or streamer, thus— 



and occurs in the sculptures of TkVMkwtin. 

. I * trust that theee letters will aAoni me some clue to the |«reotts represented in this 
tablet. 
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V s - 

The third figure is precisely similar to the first, and the fourth 
is similar to the second—its hand resting on the shoulder of the 
third. The following letters may he traced between them :— 

°2 

x'wpivi Jmpt0z 

The fifth figure is similar to the fourth, upon the shoulders of 
which, its right hand is resting. Between them these letters 
occur 

cc ( K^r 
Y ' pyyvV® 

K rj cc 

/#VC £ 


p CP y y ) 7 j0t 


The sixth figure is similar to the first; the seventh to the second, 
with its hand on the shoulder of the sixth. The eighth is similar 
to the first, and the ninth to the second, with its right hand resting 
on the shoulder of the eighth. Between the seventh and the 
eighth 1 could only make out the following letters:— 



~)~ 7 ! CCi'z y 


1 he three next figures are 2 feet 3 inches in height. The first 
has its right hand elevated; the second has its right hand on the 
firsts shoulder, the third on the seconds. 

At a short distance from these sculptures, round the projecting 
rock, is a similar tablet, on which is one figure 3 feet 2 inches in 
height, much mutilated. Its right arm is extended, and its left 
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is bent at right angles with its side. A robe descends to its 
ankles. 

The plain of Shim bar is of a rich alluvial deposit. The thicket 
there is at present so dense that it is difficult to pass through it. It 
is the abode of numerous bears and boars, and abounds with pome* 
. grunntes, fig-trees, and vines. The tendrils of the latter entwine 
round lofty trees, and during a certain season of the year, the 
IHiy^ts collect a large supply of fruit. The Lurs pretend that 
these trees grew in a garden belonging to a city built in the plain, 
and os they arc not found wild in the mountains, there may be 
some truth in the tradition. 

Remains of foundations and buildings are visible in several 
parts of the plain. They appear to be Sasanian. The Lurs 
assured me that there was a long inscription near the Puli Negin, 
but I was unable to discover it; yet, after my return from the 
place, they still persisted in affirming that there was a large block 
covered with characters which had escaped my notice. 

To the N. of Shimbdr is Lalar Kotek, a lofty mountain, where 
there is a village, near which. I am informed, a sculpture was 
found about two years ago. To the N.E. of Lalar is Chiilin. 
To the N. and E. of Chilian is the lofty and precipitous mountain 
of Keinu, from whence you descend into Bdzuft, a well-wooded 
plain, abounding in the ruins of Sasanian villages. Bdzuft is 
divided from the districts of Chahdr Mahdll and Isfahan by the 
Zardah-Kuh * and Kuhi Rang.f in which are the sources of the 
Karun. 

Returning to the place where the Kanin issues from the moun¬ 
tains into the plains, we find to the N. the celebrated Diz of 
Mcndizan (Miyan-dizdny, t behind which, rises the lofty peak of 
Salenj, and the peaks of Dareh-zard § and Sogniydn. Between 
them and the plain is the hilly district of Ser- Dasht. j| 

The plain between Shushter and Dizful has a rich alluvial 
soil, well suited to the growth of corn and barley. It is not, how¬ 
ever, at present supplied with water. The remains of ancient 
canals and kandts exist, and numerous tappehs mark the sites of 
villages nnd towns. The whole country was once evidently under 
cultivation. 

Shushter bears about S. 53 E. from Dizful. Two farsakhs or 
7 miles from the latter town is the village of Shdbabad.^ around 
which is a confused mass of low mounds covered with bricks 
pottery, and other fragments. The principal group of them is en¬ 
closed within quadrangular lines of lower mounds, above one mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth. Near Shahabad are the 
villages of Shalgey f and Sckomansi. 


. * Yellow Mount. 
\ Yellow rale. 


t Colour-mount. 

| Head of the Plain. 


; Mid. Caatlea. 
Kingatuo. 
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About midway between Shushter and Dizful it the village of 

Kunak. # 

About 4 farsakhs* from Shushter, nearly YV., is Deh Naw,f 
a village near which is a very remarkable tappeh of great age. 

To the W. of Kunak is a very large ami remarkable tappeh 
called Cbaghdmish. It appears to have been constructed entirely, 
of mud, nor could I find there any bricks, stones, or pottery. 

1 have not visited the country to the N.E. of Dizful, nor in that 
direction traced the course of the river running by that city. Near 
the point where the river leaves the mountains is the celebrated 
Diz or hill-fort of Shaht.J Hence the river is frequently called 
by the Arabs Sbat-cl-Diz 

The neighbourhood of Dizful is well inhabited, and the plain 
l>etween the river and the Kerkhah abounds in villages. Here 
the indigo which is manufactured in Khuzistnn is raised, and 
orange and lemon trees find a most favourable soil. 

The villages of Booowdr, Bonowar-N dzir, Thk, Ral ah* 
Nlizir, Kal'ah HAji-'Alf. to the right of the river, and those of 
'Ahbds*dbad, Zibeh. and Zdwiyah, to the left, are celebrated for 
their gardens and rich arable land. 

Having thus described the country inhabited by the Bakh- 
tivdris. 1 will mention the places where there are ruins, inscrip¬ 
tions and sculptures, of which I received detailed accounts from 
the Lurs. but had no opportunity of visiting them. 

Tuwah Doverah.—Here sculptures and inscriptions are said to 
be found, but the existence of them is doubtful. 

Asmdri, sculptures ami inscriptions. 

Near Kal'ah 'Ala there is a cavern called 'Amid Bd con¬ 
taining sculptures, which, from the descriptions 1 received, I 
judge to be Sasanian. Others have, 1 believe, been found in 
these mountains. There is no part of the country more difficult 
to visit; and any attempt to reach those sculptures without being 
well protected, would, 1 am persuaded, be attended with the 
greatest danger. I was well acquainted with the Chief of the 
Bahmehis. in whose territories they are situated; but unfor¬ 
tunately, although frequently in their immediate vicinity, I never 
had an opportunity of visiting them. The Bahmehis, Chiefs and 
all, are a most treacherous and cruel tribe. 

Tang-ti-Sol dk. near Bihbahan. sculptures, Sasanian- 

Serhtinf, near Met Dnwud, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Kal at *Arahan. near Ram-Hormuz, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Masjid and Kal’ah Garah, near Tal Khavyat, inscriptions, 
doubtful. 

Junjerf, aborc ’Akflf, inscriptions. 

• Pkmrtnn mil**. f New Till*. I Roysl. 
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Lalar Kotek, inscriptions and sculptures. 

Puli-Negfn, an inscription, doubtful. 

Pai-rah. near Susan, sculptures, doubtful. 

The Hainrin hills appear to terminate to the N. of Mendali. 
From that town to the Tigris there is an uninterrupted plain. 
The hills which stretch from Mendali, in a S.E. direction till 
they unite with Kebir Kuh, are a portion of the "real limestone 
chain. Parallel with Kebir Kuh, and indeed forming almost a 
portion of those mountains, arc the low serrated sandstone hills, a 
continuation of the small range before described. They end, 
however, abruptly with Kebir Kuh. at the plain of Mnscn-au 
(Mohsen-abad), or continue in very slight undulations to the 
river of Badri'i. where all traces of them cease. 

Between Badrai and Mendali. a distance of (15 miles, the 
country is perfectly level. It is inhabited by wandering, parties 
of the Beni Lam, and caravans and travellers are frequently ex¬ 
posed to much danger. About 8 miles S. *20 W. of Badr&i is 
the large villnge of Jesan, and 4 miles X. 80 E. that of Zerbi- 
tiyeh. Hadrrii, .Jrsan and Zerbatiyeh have celebrated date- 
groves. and the soil is favourable for the growth of orange and 
lemon trees. The land produces grain of various kinds, cotton 
and hemp ; but the country is so frequently exposed to the de¬ 
predations of the Arabs that its inhabitants engage little in its 
cultivation. Between Badrai and the Kebir Kuh is the plain of 
Mason Au. in which is the ruined mud fort of Seifi, formerly 
belonging to the Chief of the Feilis. This tribe, however, now 
seldom descends into the plains, which are occupied by the Beni 
L4m Arabs. The low undulations to the S.W. of the plain of 
Masen Au and Kongilan Au arc considered as the boundaries 
between the Persian aud the Turkish dominions. The river 
Tigris approaches within 20 miles of the Kebir Kuh, and from 
the summits of the mountain I traced its windings through a vast 
extent of country. The Kebir Kuh, which is risible from the 
river, is frequently called the Hainrin Hills by those unac¬ 
quainted with the country. I need not, however, remark that 
these two ranges have no connexion whatever with each other, 
and are indeed of a totally distinct geological formation. 1 have 
also heard it frequently asserted that the hills of Ahwaz are a 
continuation of the ilamrin chain. It will tie seen, however, from 
the preceding rrmarks. that such is not the case. They arc cer¬ 
tainly nearly of the same formation, and all the hills and moun¬ 
tains in this part of the globe have a general course to the E. • 
but as the name of Hamrin appears to be nearly local, it cannot 
with more propriety be applied to the hills of Ahwaz than that 
of Rawinduz would be to M ungasht, of which it is in fart a con - 
tin ua linn. 
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IJamrin Hills—Kebtr Ktih Mountain. 

Tbe mountain called Kebtr Kuh • it one of the most lofty and 
imposing of the whole range. It is interspersed with many plea¬ 
sant vallets, and well supplied with springs of pure water. The 
greater part of the limestone of which it is composed is very 
fossilifernus. 

Between these hills ami the Tigris, in the lower part of its course, . 
there is, as I have before observed, a vast marsh, to the N.E. 
of which we have the low sandstone range, through which flows 
the Tib and the Duwiirij. To the N.E. of these hills is the 
plain of Patak. divider! to the S.E. by a low ridge from the ex¬ 
tensive plain of Dasht-‘Abbas, in which there are many ancient 
mounds. This plain is again divider! to the S.E. by slightly un¬ 
dulating ground, from that of I wini Kerkhah.f 

These plains are all bounded to the N.E. by a low but very 
precipitous range of limestone nnd conglomerate bills, through 
which flows tbe river Kerkhah. The whole of this country is 
now uninhabited, except by a few wandering Arabs of the tribe 
of Beni Lam. Many traditions, however, exist in the province 
os to its ancient prosperity and the number of its cities. I suc¬ 
ceeded under the most favourable circumstances, though not 
without running much risk, in examining the country between 
the Kerkhah, Badrai, nnd Mendali, but 1 should earnestly warn 
any European against endeavouring to explore these interesting 
districts without having the best protection, ns I am persuaded 
that any attempt to do so would be attended with the greatest 
danger. Even in company with a caravan, an European should 
be well disguised, and careful in concealing any instruments or 
suspicious articles which he might have in his possession. I 
should recommend travellers wishing to reach Dizful from 
Baghdad through this country, to proceed first to Badrai, and 
remain there till they could fall in with horsemen belonging to 
the Waif, 'AIf Khan, returning to their tents, or could send to 
that Chief ami obtain his protection. If favourably received by 
the Waif, and able to reach his residence, they would probably 
not find much difficulty in continuing their journey to Dizful. 
accompanied by at least three horsemen belonging to that Chief. 

1 do not think that less tlian three horsemen would be sufficient 
after passing the ’Amalah, or particular tribe of ’Alf Khun. By 
all means let the tribe of Sagwand be avoided* and let the tra¬ 
veller keep as much as possible among the low bills inhabited by 
the Dfmirwand. never trusting to a Sheikh of the Benf Lam. as 
his protection would be of very little value, and there is scarcely 
ever a Chief who is acknowledged by all their tnbes at the same 
time, ami would respect a protection afforded to an European. 


tifril mountain. 


f Th« Pavilion of Kerkhah. 
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It may perhaps be useful to add a few more hints for travellers 
in this province. 

Among the Ali Kethfr* and ’Anafijah tribes, there is little 
danger of being plundered, and the country which they inhabit 
may be traversed with safety, unless the tribe be at war. It must, 
. moreover, be observed that the traveller is exposed to attacks 
from plundering parties of the Benf YA m and Borowf, who fre¬ 
quently make invasions into the country of those tribes. Between 
Shushter and Pizful, it is better to travel in winter with a caravan. 
In the Bakhtfvan mountains protection from a Chief will only 
avail in his own proper tribe, and will not influence the Chief of 
another. Frequently, indeed, the contrary is the case, and a 
traveller will be subjected to many annoyances, and pet haps 
much danger, in venturing from the residence of one Chief to 
that of his rival. 

I he Kuh-geliiyeh tribes, as well as the Mamesennis, are not to 
be trusted. 


I he ( ha lw will probably offer no opposition to the traveller, 
but the Bawls are notoriously treacherous. 

I he Dilfan and Silnh-silah tribes of the Fellis cannot be trusted, 
and even the protection of their C. hiefs is of very little value. 

I do not think that a traveller would run anv risk in visiting 
either ’Ali Khan. Ahmed Khdn. or Haider Khdn. Major 
Rawlinson. however, has expressed a different opinion. 

The ruins of Seimarrah. or Sirwdn, may be reached without 
difficulty during the summer months through ’Ali Khrin, or 
Ahmed Khdn, or the local governor of Luristan. 

The road between Shushter and Behbehdn may generally be 
followed with safety in company with a caravan. 

It is not prudent to enter the BakhtivdrI mountains without 
first receiving the protection of the Chief through whose territories 
you wish to pass. Frequently a sufficient introduction maybe 
obtained from the Chiefs of Shushter, with whom the Bakhtiyirf 
chiefs are generally in correspondence. 

The tribe of Haft Lang is less to be trusted than the Chahar 
Lang, and the Dmarums are not to be trusted at all. 

A traveller who wishes to visit the mountains should have no 
fciggage whatever, or any article that may excite the cupidity of 
those among whom be hopes to reside. 1 } 


Remark* on the Ancient Geography of Suriana. 

At l am unprovided with Ike autboriliet necettarv for the 
elucidation of ike Ten complicated uueitioni involved m the 
comparative geo^raphv of thit province, I .ill co„ fine m>telf for 
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the present, to a few remarks upon the theory adopted by Major 
Rawlinson in his * Memoir of a March from Zoh&b to Khu- 
xistan.’ * 

Major Rawlinson. in order to reconcile the conflicting state¬ 
ments of the ancient geographers, has assumed that there were 
two cities of the name of Susan or Su*a, in the province of 
Susiana; that the Karun is the Eulieus; the river of Dixful, 
the Coprates ; the Kerkhah, the Clioospes; the Abi-Zard, and 
its continuation, the Jerrahf, the Hedyphon, or Hedypnus; and 
the united arms of the K&run and Dizful rivers, the real Positigri*. 
1 he continual changes which have taken place during the last 
century in the course of the various rivers of Khtizistan, near 
their junction with the Shat-al-’Arab and the Persian Gulf, are 
sufficient to prove the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusions from the accounts given by the historians of Alexander 
of the entrance of Nearchus into the province of Susiana. Dr. 
\ incent has mainly founded his arguments in the identification of 
the rivers of Susiana, upon Arrian's description of the position of 
their mouths. The changes which they have undergone even since 
the publication of Dr. Vincent’s work, will sufficiently show the 
fallacy of this basis, and will serve to explain the errors into which 
its learned author has consequently fallen. Ptolemy mentions 
the Mount as the first river in Susiana. The only satisfactory 
way of fixing its position is by assuming that the name applied to 
one of the mouths or Khdrs of the Kirun, which is still retained 
in the modern name of Kh<5r Musa.f After the Mosams, Ptolemy 
places the Eultrus. then the Oroatis. The rivers which actually 
flow into the northern part of the Persian Gulf are, besides the 
Euphrates, the Karun. the Jerrahf, nnd the Zohreb, or ri%*er of 
Hindiyan. The last has been generally assumed to be the Oroatis. 
If, then, the Karfm were supposed to be the Eultrus nnd Pasiti- 
gris, the Jetrahf would have no representative in the lower part of 
its course, unless it be the Hedyphon, and unless it formerly joined 

the Kulaeus, as was the case according to Strabo and Pliny_a 

supposition which the present slate of the country renders not 
altogether improbable. The statement of Arrian J that Nearchus 
ascended the Pasitigns to Susa, and that Alexander descended 
from that city to the Persian Gulf by the Eulmus, lead* to the 
conclusion that both names were applied to the same river. The 
canal by which Alexander tent a part of his fleet into the river 


* ~ oun ‘*' u f 'l* Koy»l Geographical Society,' vol. ix. 26—116. 

T liu, which » Arabic, ami therefore modern, tignific* “ the ratuarv of Moaea." 
«d mxy hare had no connexion whaler with «bc ancien, name M-JS7 ArJuZL 
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Euphrates, was derived from the Eulams. That canal is undoubt¬ 
edly the modem Haflar; consequently the name of Eulaeus is here 
applied to the Kanin. Therefore, in order to reconcile the state¬ 
ments of Arrian, we must either assume that the name of Pasiti¬ 
gris was also applied to the Kanin, or to a distinct river to the 
east of the Kanin, although connected in some way with it. The 
Jerriihf might then be pointed out as the Pasitigris. united with 
the Eultrus by the canal.now called the Fellahfyah. which is be¬ 
lieved to be a very ancient work. But this supposition does not 
agree with the best authorities, nor with the statement of Dio¬ 
dorus, that the Pasitigris was from 3 to 4 stadia broad, nnd of a 
corresponding depth ; a description which enn only suit the river 
Karun. I therefore conclude iliat the names of Pasitigris and 
Eultrus were applied to the same river, and that the Jcrridit must 
be the Hedvphon. It remains to l»e determined whether the 
name of Eultrus was applied to the Kanin nbove its junction with 
the river of Dizful. Professor Long (‘Journal of the Geograph. 
Soc.,’ v. xii., p. 105) believes thcSbdptir to have been the Eultrus. 
This supposition appears to agree w-ith the statement of Diodorus 
(B. 19, C. 13), that when Antigonus arrived on the west bank of 
the Coprates. Eumenes was to the east of the PnsitigTis. and that 
Eumenes recrossed the Pasitigris, and defeated Antigonus, who 
retreated to Badaca,* on the Eultrus. It is, therefore, to he in¬ 
ferred that the name Eultrus here applies to some river to the 
west of the Coprates, either to the Shapur or to the Kerkhah. 
Although several ancient geographers have evidently applied the 
name of Eultrus, os well as that of Choaspes to the kerkhah, it is 
evident, from the best authorities, that thev were distinct rivers. 
The Eultrus. according to Pliny, rises in Media. The Shapur is 
a small stream suddenly emerging from the plain to the west of 
Dizful. We must, therefore, either conclude that Diodorus has 
committed a positive error in calling the river to which Antigonus 
retired the Eultrus, or that more than one river was known bv the 
same name. The only way of reconciling these difficulties is by 
assuming w ith Mr. Long that the Shapur is the Eulmus, and that 
the united waters of the Shapdr, the Kanin, and the river of 
Dizful, were also know n by that nnme. as well as by the name of 
Pasitigris. This will explain the assertion of Ptolemv (B 6 C 3) 

h * d , lw “ *°urcc*—one in Media, »„d'one j„ 
busmna ; diet In s»y. that one of it. branches, .he Coprn.es, 
ro« in Media—and .hat another, ll,e nver of Shusbtcr. rose in the 
mountains of Susiana. 

The conflicting statements of various ancient historians and 
geographers as to the position of Susa may perhaps be exphiined 

• L. six. cap. 19. 
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by its vicinity to the three rivers—the Kerkhah. the Shapur, and 
the river of Dizful—each of which may be seen from the ruins of 
the city. It may also be mentioned in corroboration of this sup¬ 
position. that the lands on the eastern bank of the Kerkhah still 
retain the name of Susan. Alexander is said by Quintus Curtius 
(v. 3) to have inarched from Susa to the Pasitigris in four days. 
This would agree w ith the distance between Susa on the Kultrus 
and the Kanin, by the high rood leading from that city to the 
eastern provinces of Persia. 

There cannot, 1 think, be any doubt as to the position of Susa. 
The principal ruins are on the banks of the Shapur; but supjios- 
ing the accounts of the grandeur of Susa, furnished by the ancient 
historians, to be without great cxagireralion, the city itself, or its 
suburbs, may well have extended to the two rivers on either side. 

The eastern branch of the Kiirun. the river of Shushter, will, 
however, remain without a name, unless we presume that it was 
called the Pasitigris from its source, ns Strabo says (B. 15, p. 729) 
that after the Choaspes come the Coprates and Pasitigris. 

The only evidence advanced by Major Rawlinson in support of 
his opinion, that the river of Shushler is the Bulseus. is the exist¬ 
ence of ruins called Susan, in the Bakhliyart Mountains. In 
order to remove the difficulty, ns to the position of the Susa of 
Darius, he presumes that there were two cities of that name: the 
one. and the more ancient, the Shushan of the Scriptures, the Susa 
of Greek Mythology, on the Kariin and in the mountains of 
Susiana; the other, the city mentioned by the historians of Alex¬ 
ander on the Shiptir in the plains of Susiana. I see no good 
reason for making this distinction. As 1 have observed in a for¬ 
mer part of these notes, there are no remains at Susan to indicate 
the existence of a great city of the Kayanian epoch: while the 
rums at Shush or Susa corresjiond in many respects with the de¬ 
scriptions given by ancient historians, and indicate the site of a 
city little inferior to Babylon itself. The river Shapur does 
actually lave the base o| the great mound, and Daniel from the 
nalacc could have heard the voice which issued from the river. 
Major Rawlinson assumes that the expression “Shushan the 
Palace,” used by Daniel (viii. 2), indicates a distinction between 
two cities: but surely so disputable an inference cannot be ad¬ 
mitted as an argument of any weight. 

The only fact of any importance that remains to be considered 
i* the existence of a tomb of Daniel at Susan, in the Bakhtivart 
mountains. No argument can be founded upon the compamiive 
ages of the tombs at Shush and Susan, as they are both modern 
ui ings. I he tradition among the i.urs, that Daniel was buried 
at usan, may be favourable to Major Rawlinson’s supposition; 
nit it must be observed that the traditions preserved by the ear-* 
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liesi Christians, which still exist among the Sabteans and the Jews, 
point to the tomb on the river Shapur, as the real burial-place of 
the Prophet.* * 

The Sabtrans divide the Kerkhah, which they believe to be a 
sacred stream, into three parts, one of which is called •* Akbrokh 
, *Alaitlia,” "the Upper Kerkhah.” The similarity of this word 
with the name used in Daniel, ** Ulai,”t might perhaps be used as 
nn argument in favour of the identity of the Eultrus and the 
Kerkhah. 

It will of course be borne in mind that the course of the Shapur 
has varied greatly, and that the river formerly joined the Kanin 
below Bandi-Kir. 

The only remaining river of Susinna to be identified would be 
the Oroatis, which, from the statement of Pliny, that it divided 
Elvmois from Persia Proper, we shall have no difficulty in recog¬ 
nising os the H indivan river, which actually sejiarates in part of 
its course the modern provinces of Pars and Khiizistan. 

I will now endeavour to identify the sites of a few cities men¬ 
tioned by western and oriental geographers. 

Seleucia w as one of the principal cities of EUinais. According 
to Strabo.} it was called Solocc, and was situnted on the Hody- 
phon. Major Rawlinson believed the site of this city to be marked 
by the ruins of Manjanik on the Abi Znrd. There are no ruins, 
however, at Manjanik of an earlier than the Sasanian epoch. On 
the Ah "Ala, which is a larger tributary to the Jerrahi than the 
Abi Zard, there are several ancient sites and mounds: some on 
the left bonk of the river have retained the name of Silei*ah.§ 

Patak, between the sources of the Dawirij, has been pointed 
out as the site of Badaca, but the assertion of Diodorus, that that 
city was upon the Eulirus, is in direct opposition to this supposi¬ 
tion. There arc no ruins at Patak of sufficient size to mark the 
site of a large city. 

The extensive ruins at Mai Amir are of considerable import¬ 
ance They may be those of Sosirate; nnd it is here that we mav 
look for the site of those great temples which, having bv their 
wealth excited the cupidity of the Greek conquerors, were finally 
despoiled by Antiochus the Great. The sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions of a sacred character, which abound in the neighbouring 


• S'* *l*o the mnarkablc itweribed .tow uf which Mr. Walpals Lu 
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mountains, and have been partly described in these notes, prove 
that ibis city was a seat of Marian worship. I trace also in Mal- 
Annr the site of the Sasanian city of Aidij, which is mentioned in 
the Murasid-el-Ittila’ as a large city, the capital of the district 
bearing that name, and ns situated in a mountainous country be¬ 
tween Isfahan and Ahwaz. In the Mojcin-el-Buldan, Aidij is 
described as a city and district between Khuzistan and Isfahan * 
under an indcjiendent King. It is said to have no other water 
for irrigation than rain. Its bridge, called the Bridge of Jirzad, 
was one of the wonders of the world. It had a celebrated 
Pynrum, or fire-temple; and sculptures within two farsakhs, 
called Suwar. Uiis description corresponds exactly with the 
plain of Mai-Amir. The ruins on the Kanin, below Susan, are 
probably the remains of the Bridge of Jirzad; and the name of 
Suwar may perhaps still be traced in that of Shah-Suwar given 
by the Lurs, to the sculptures at the western extremity of the 


The Sasanian city of Arjdn • has already been identifier! with 
the ruins upon the river Kurdistan to the E. of the city of Beh- 
beb£n. The remains of the celebrated Bridge of Dekkan f are 
still found near the river. 

I he sculptures in the 1 angi-Solak evidently denote the site of 
a fire-temple, and it is probable that near this spot stood the great 
Magian place of worship. Mari jin, which is described by Jalihinf 
as situated on the confines of Pars and Khuzistan. 

The ruins of Rim Hormuz, a city built by Hormuz, son of 
ohapur, may still be traced round the modem village, which 
bears the same name. According to the Mo 'jem-cl Buldan, Kim 
Hormuz was built by Anushfrawin. 

.Near the present town of Shushter, there are ruins of an earlier 
epoch than the Sasanian, but I have hitherto been unable to 
recognise in them the site of any ancient city. The attempt to 
identify Shushter with Susa has, I presume, been abandoned. 

I he canals and other works of the Sasanian kings existing near 
that city have been very accurately described by Major Raw- 
hnson. 

I have discovered and fixed with accuracy the position of the 
city of Askeri-.Mukram, one of the most celebrated settlements 
of the Arab conauerors. It was built, according to the author of 
the Mojem-el-Bulddn, upon the site of the ancient Persian city 
of Rustam-Kowidh, and according to the Noz-hatu-I-Kulub. 
was also called Burji-Shipur ; according to Jaihinf, Ardesbir 
•ud Al asrukan. The ruins of the city which now occupy each 
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bank of tbe A hi Gargar, near the BfeoftLKir, have been particu¬ 
larly described in a former pari uf these notea. 

I Iwlieve the niitis at Stkh-Ibid to have been correctly iden- 
lifted by Major Rawlinson with the city of dumb Ship dr, called 
bv the Syrians Beit-LapeiL* 

A t Dizful there are remains which evidently indicate the site 
of ad ancient city, and I recognise in this spit the position of the 
castle of Lethe, or of Oblivion, in which Shiiptir confined the 
Armenian monarch, A ranees IT, in Chamcb fin's * History of 
Armenia' this ensile is called Hartt'lsh or Onnsh t which in the 
A rmenian language means oblivion, and according to Fount) a 
bishop of the fourth century referred to by that author. Hunt- 
inesh or Huutmusb.f which word is said to have the same signi¬ 
fication as ilmiush, In the MurAsid-eMitila, and in the 
Mojem-el Bulddn, Dizful is called Anda-bmbk 

The ruins of PwdnbKerklmh arc evidently the remains of 
ihe Stmuati city of Kerkb, and of Larkhn-Ledan, a bishopric of 
the early Christians. According to the Syriac authorities quoted 
hv Assrmiini, Karkha-Ledan was an episcopal city of the 
Hu/iii’S^ under ihe metropolitan of the hhinitcs, It is called 
Kerkhak- Ktmxistam in the M a'icm-el - Ruldin, 

According to the N ozLatul-K tihib, Kawizah was built by 
Shipikr-S£u-l-aki&f, but no remains exist near the modern city to 
warrant a supposition of so early an origin, In the Mojern-el- 
HuliHo, it is said to have been founded by Debis-ibn-Rnidh-el 
Asadf-j| 

l discovered the ruins of the very ancient city of Tfb in the 
year 1842. Their notation corresponds accurately with the dis¬ 
tances and description given by the eastern geographers. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mojem-e]-Boldin, Tib was a city belonging to 
the Nabathmans. olw* Milled Sabirans, whose language wn* 
spiken by its inhabitants, Ii was said to have been founded by 
Seth, the son of Adam I and was situated between Khuzistiu or 
Ahwaz and VV'asir. By 1 bn Haukal, Tib is placed at the dis¬ 
tance of two days' journey from Shush. The Snlurans and other 
inhabitants of the district preserve numerous traditions to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the city. 

* lu ‘Hr Si’i'kitH-E-Kulub il iiiUtd dint Anlfiltli Ititirgli) Jundi .Sliiuur 
Uti both liftn E)f tU rim, wd lu liinuircl ibc difinlit |iaKi cif |!ie cil; t^Eiirr, Unit 
a bridft uf thirty -two •rdj**, 520 pacKi in lei^tbf md 15 hi brndlb, caltin# ft Puli- 
ApmIAT nviihk [ Almmljiit* of Mupfc, ihe upciciU nim« of Uiiful], JnndL Sbipfr aj>- 
|wut, tbertfpfc; to hare b«ti wmfiiuqilnl with Dixfnl. 

f Cniijun; ibf Twhiiii wfltdi *■ '.nni'iiLdk.' lu j 11 Liniitmuh, forgotlsti. 

* flawliii*;rj Hu [iWn! Uii« caultc Ju tbr nllfj ufSillBll, liqt, u iUjipun 
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The site of the ancient city of Bek-HAr^ya,* which, according 
to its name, was built by one of ita later kings of the Kat anian 
dynasty, is still marked by a vast mound near the modern tillage 
of BddraT, a corruption of its former name. This city was also 
called by the Syrians, Dairo kilnf, and by the Arabs D<3fkeuji- 
Tt contained a celebrated monastery belonging let the early 
Xestorkn church. It was the Usual burial-place of the archbi- 
shops of Scleucia, and with Hc'il-K&ivd. or Bnksuya.y formed an 
episcopal see. 

The name of licit Ksava may be traced in that of the. village 
of Hughvrh or Baglj-Shahf (an evident corruption of the an- 
eiem name), which is situated to the south of Badra'i, Both 
these towns arc mentioned in the Murasid-eblttila.' 

There are many other sites in the country described In these 
notes, which might be identified with cities and towns mem in tied 
by the eastern and western geographers. 1 am compelled,, how¬ 
ever. io confine myself for the present to the manikin of the most 
remarkable places which l have visited. 


■ lUituiji], AjiKiniiii. Hi til. Orient,, iv, 726.- —F.S. 

t Bitil, Orient, iv. 723,—F.S, 
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II. — Narrative of Mr. William Cooper Thornton $ Jon map 
from Sierra Leant to Timbo, Capital of Futah Jaffa, in first era 

Africa- Communicated by Loro Stas lev. 

Mr. Wm, Coopkb TiiomsoSj linguist to the Church Missionary 
Society at Sierra Leone, was sent fay the governor of that colony 
on a mission to the Imam or Sovereign of Futah Jillo, a large 
tract occupied by the Fiilahs or Full as, lying in the bills abo ut 
400 miles N.E, of that settlement- The principal object of this 
mission was fa open a road for a regular line of traffic through 
that country between the colony and the negro stales on the 
J.ilibd or ftiger, As Mr- Thomson had resided for tome time 
at Sierra Leone, engaged in studying the native languages and 
assisting in translations of the Scriptures for the use of the mis¬ 
sionaries, he nas in many respects peculiarly well qualified for 
the service to which he was appointed* To considerable talents 
and some acquaintance with various branches of knowledge, be 
added great 2 eal, perseverance, and courage, tempered by much 
forbearance and jiatience under very irritating and trying dreum- 
stances* 

Some of those feuds which are the constant scourge? of the 
small negro slates near the coast, prevented Mr. Thomson from 
proceeding by the most direct route to Futah J:!lli>; he therefore 
went by sea to the mouth of the Malagiya or MeUkuri River, 
and thence to the town bearing that name, the chief of which vu 
on friendly terms with the colony* But even at the outset of bis 
journey bis progress was impeded by the mutual jealousies and 
narrow views of the petty chiefs who are masters of the coast, 
anil who, from a desire of monopolizing the traffic, are very 
unwilling to allow of any direct intercourse between the European 
nations anti the people of the interior. I I is firmness, however, 
and determination to ov er c ome more than ordinary obstacles, 
enabled him at length to reach Tftnfco, the capital of Fiitah 
Jallo. His reception there was favourable; but the authority of 
the I mam, whose sovereignly is rather spiritual than temporal, 
is eo restricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were both 
unwilling to promote the trade between Sierra Leone and the 
Countries to the east, and desirous to retain so profitable a guest, 
that fresh difficulties were continually thrown in his way, which 
kept him a sort of prisoner in Fiitah Jallo, till a civil contest 
arose, which occasioned the deposition of the Jnudn with whom he 
was sent to negotiate. The new Itniim, however, treated Mr, 
Thomson with marked distinction, and he appeared to be on the 
point of obtaining on escort eastward, when a draught of fresh 
milk drunk while he was much heated by a long walk, caused a 
violent attack of bilious fever, which carried him off after a few 
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days’ illness, on ihe 26th of November, 1843. The difficulties 
overcome and privations endured by Mr. Thomson were such as 
few travellers have experienced. During his residence in Fdtah 
Jallo for nearly two years, he had the misfortune to lose one of 
his children and his wife, who remained in the colony. His 
other son, then about twelve years old, accompanied him, and, * 
after his friends at Sierra Leone had been for several months in 
anxious expectation of further intelligence from his father, re¬ 
turned in good health, bringing the account of his father’s death, 
and being the bearer of his papers, for the use of which the 
Society is indebted to her Majesty's Government 

Mr. Thomson, having set sail from Sierra Leone in the fore¬ 
noon of Thursday the 23rd of December, 1841, arrived, after a 
tedious passage from baffling winds, at Mr. Weston’s factory at 
Mahala,* about half-past 4 in the morning of the 2lth. Here 
he was kindly received by Mr. Lucas, the gentleman in charge, 
who gave him a letter for Mr. Ward, Mr. Weston’s agent at 
Melakuri. At 3 in the afternoon he left Mahala. and though 
wind and tide were both favourable, was not able to reach Mala- 
giya till 6 on the following morning, lie then fell in with Kalli 
Modu, who having gone to Mr. Shaw’s factory, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to Mr. Weston’s, had passed him in the night. They 
landed together, and in the town met Morri Lahai.f with several 
of his people, returning from the mosque. He welcomed them 
with seeming cordiality, conducted them to his own quarter of the 
town, and assigned to each of them a separate house. After 
stating the object of their visit, and being told that a meeting 
would take place the next day in order to consider of it, they re¬ 
tired to their respective lodgings. On getting up about two 
hours afterwards. Mr. Thomson was a good deal mortified to 
learn from Sannasi J that Kalli Modu had just bad a second inter¬ 
view with their host, and that he feared serious obstacles would be 
thrown in their way, as the Chiefs of Malagiya felt themselves 
slighted by the Governor’s having projected and sent a mission to 
the interior through their country, without first consulting them, 
or even apprising them of his intention. 

26 th .—About 1 o'clock on the following day, hearing that the 
chiefs were beginning to assemble, Mr. 1 horn son got ready the 
presents set apart for Bamba Mama Lahai, or Morri Lahai as he 
is briefly cnlled, and repaired to the meeting, anticipating oppo¬ 
sition, but by no means prepared for the decided hostility to the 
views of the colonial government which he afterwards experienced. 
The conduct of Kalli Modu bad already raised his suspicions 


* Mo^ulUbf 

f A corruption of tbo Arabic word Al-^iiji, i. *. lh» Piljritn, —P. S. 
I A Main lingo, Mr. Tboroaoti'* interpreter. 
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that he and his family wished to engross the entire direction of, 
and possess an absolute control over, the political and commer¬ 
cial intercourse between the colony and the neighbouring nations, 
if he could by any possibility extend his influence so far. This 
suspicion gained strength from his conduct at the meeting. Morn 
• Lah.ii and his assembled chiefs welcomed him with much apj»- 
rent cordiality, as is usually the case, whatever opposition may 
afterwards be disclosed. The chiefs professed to be offended at 
the Governor’s having sent a mission into the interior without pre¬ 
viously apprising them of his intention, and Mr. Thomson soon 
discovered that Kalli Modu. who hail engaged to introduce him 
to the head men of the neighbouring and superior town of Mcli- 
kiin, had become a parly to an intrigue designed to prevent his 
progress. They endeavoured, in the first instance, to detain him 
at Malagiva till another of their endless palavers had taken 
place. A pressing invitation, however, from Mohammedu, Kele- 
tigi (chief warrior), and Lamina* Yansani, the head men of Meii- 
kuri, having been received by Mr. Thomson, he proceeded to that 
place on Monday the 27 th. It is only about an hour's passage 
above Malagiya. There also he received a very friendly wel¬ 
come; but two of his Malagiva friends made their appearance 
at the palaver, and on the following day he found, to his great 
mortification, that he should be detained there six days, till in¬ 
structions could be received from Alifa,t the sovereign of tliat 
part of the country, who was then at some distance in the interior. 

29fA. — On the subsequent day, Mr. Thomson, by rousing the 
jealousy entertained by his present hosts of any interference on 
the part of their neighbours at Malagiya, succeeded in defeating 
a scheme formed for his detention at that place till they could 
send him bock to the colony; and, on the last day of the year, a 
messenger from Alifa arrived with the announcement of the 
speedy arrival of a deputation of chiefs and bearers to escort him 
up the country. 

In the mean time, Mr. Thomson, availing himself of the good 
offices of one of the merchants who had a factory at Tettuka, on 
the coast near the mouth of the river, and about 6 or 7 hours’ 
sail from Melikuri, accompanied that gentleman thither, got his 
astronomical instruments adjusted, and received some requisite 
supplies of ammunition and other necessaries. 

Alifa’s three chiefs, sent to escort Mr. Thomson on his rood to 
their master, arrived on the 3rd of January, 1842; but it soon 
appeared that in trustworthiness they were, if possible, worse than 
fhc rulers of Malagiya and Melikuri. They immediately entered 
into the schemes already devised to drive the envoy hock by inti- 


El-AmLn (Arab.). 


t Kbalibh, - VkspnoT (Arab.). 
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Departure from Mtlakuri—Order of March. 


midation, and pet possession of his property; and it was not till the 
8th day of that month that, by the aid of the Keletigi and his son 
Ansumiina (* *Osnuin), and on paying beforehand a most exorbitant 
price, he was able to obtain carriers, and quit a place where he 
had experienced such vexatious delay, and had to combat such 
universal and persevering intrigues. 

'* We were thus at last,” he says, ** enabled to start; and the 
order of march was as follows:—Louis Monaquais* and my son 
in front, followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with muskets, 
Louis carrying a fowling-piece and the sextant and quadrant; 
after them two Sulimas followed by two Mclaktiri men; then two 
Sierra Leone men with cutlasses; next two Sulimas and two 
Melakuri men followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with 
muskets, and so on, to the rear, which, being usually the object 
of attack, was brought up by myself and Sannasi, preceded by two 
Sierra Leone men with firelocks. I mixed the people in this 
manner to prevent their running off with the loads into the bush, 
as well as to prevent them from uniting to overpower and disarm 
our colony people, as has been done more than once in this 
country to our trailers. Our people, in addition to their loads, 
carried either muskets or cutlasses, and their own little bundles 
above all; yet they made no grumbling as to the weight, as the 
natives did. VVe had only reached the middle of the town, how¬ 
ever, when the four Sulimasf again threw down their loads, de¬ 
manding that the loads of two ol them should be divided afresh, 
or at least reduced, and the other two, who carried a box, refused 
to carry it any farther. Two of our Sierra Leone bovs, however, 
cheerfully consented to exchange loads with the two latter, and 
others took a portion of the loads previously borne by the former, so 
that we once more got into the line of march. We were thus at last 
enabled to leave this den of treachery. The old Keletigi, who ac¬ 
companied us to the river-side, on parting, put into my hand his own 
stafT as a sort of passport, and gave myself and my son a long and 
affectionate benediction, promising to pray day ami night for us 
and our safe return. The Sierra Leone people residing at that 
place, also, who had accompanied us so far, took leave of us with 
many blessings, each of them putting into my son s band some 
trifling present of oranges, tamarinds, or country bread, &c., and 
it will be months ere we meet such kind looks as we have left 
behind us. Ansumiina insisted on carrying me over the river, 
ami accompanied us for about a mile and a half to our first 


T f m * ch , n 'S ro *«■ Gortc, long employed u a ■>!«, brought to Mr. 

"Ti'“ * ftrrwfcrdj »W>«w*d, the only ooc of hi. atr«.<U.,u 
o|w« whoae fidelity be could depend. 

* , . rrrit ° r y ,be N K - of MrUkuri. wmrated f na it 

bjr Tiunbakka and Limbi. It wa* Tinted by Major L&ttig in IS23. . 
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halting-place. He has been a kind friend to me, and will, I fear, 
suffer from having preferred the approbation of the colony to that 
of his own people.” 

Melakhri stands at the highest point to which the river bearing 
its name is navigable. Its situation is picturesque, as it is built 
on the sloping banks of a large basin, formed by the confluence 
of the Melakuri and Mawretta rivers, and partly by the obstruc¬ 
tion to their passage occasioned by several small rocky islands 
covered with brushwood, here and there overshadowed by a tall 
cotton-tree.* To the N.E. and S. it is surrounded by undulating 
hills either now cultivated, or covered with thick copse, the re¬ 
mains of former cultivation. Some few relics of the primaeval 
forests may be perceived here and there. To the \V. the river is 
shut in by a dense mass of mangroves,f which forms a beautifully 
tufted screen of dark green foliage. The trunk of a large tree, 
which lormerly served as a bridge over the brook on which the town 
stands, gave rise to its name Mel-a-kurf, ». e. “ the bridge over 
the brook.” The town consists of four distinct quarters: Mela¬ 
kuri proper, or the Old Town ; Bnimaya, or Ibrahimiya, Ibra¬ 
him’s Town ; Fa-Morriya, Fa-Morri‘s Town ; and Aliya,or All’s 
Town.J The two former stand on the S. and the latter on the 
N. side of the basin described above. They are separated by 
narrow strips of ground, but appear at a distance like one con¬ 
nected town. Each lias its distinct governor or chief, who appa¬ 
rently has little influence or authority. Alifa himself, who 
resides in the oldest and principal quarter, though nominally 
sovereign, has not even the power to punish malefactors when 
they are protected by the inferior chiefs. Me'laktirf is not of any 
great age. It was begun by Boro Lai (El Haji) Sankong, Alifa’s 
grandfather, anil fell into decay on the decline of the slave-trade. 
The establishment of the timber-trade, however, raised it to 
greater prosperity than ever: but the negroes are improvident; 
the timber near the town has all been felled, and but for the 
export of rice to the colony, the inhabitants could not now gain a 
subsistence. Cotton, henneh, and ground-nuts might be raised 
in large quantities ; and the forests in that and the adjoining 
countries abound in coffee. The trade carried on by the chiefs 
is now confined to rice, ground-nuts, & some cattle, hides, wax, and 
a little gum. A few carry on a small trade with the Portuguese 
in kola-nuts, || furnished principally by the Limbu and Tambakka 

• Eriodcndrun GuiiMeoat or OrimUle: Ceiba of Adanaon. 

f Ktuiopborm Mangle. 

j •• The termination • ya,’" Mr. Thomson uji, " aigniAra Quarter, District. Thua 
Mad Utah, on tb« Bullom •bore,'' ha add*, “ is called by th« Suafia, DaUa®6dijyab, or 
Dalla Modda Town." 

{ Arabia hypogwa. 

Propwlj Gala, or Zura. It ia lb* ixaa of the Stare ul La acuminata. 
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Description of Melakuri. 

countries; in trifling quantities byT&nne, or Timam,and Ben mi. 
They purchase about fifty for a head of tobacco or two strings of 
small red beads, called by them matat and by the merchants 
conieola . which they sell to the Portuguese at an enormous profit. 

Melakuri almost everywhere shows the marks of decay; de¬ 
serted houses and ruined gateways continually meet the eye ; and 
its best buildings cannot be compared with those of many Temne 
towns, whose inhabitants are held in such contempt by the Susus. 

The houses, with a very few exceptions, consist of one circular 
room with two or three small sleeping-chambers under the pro¬ 
jecting n>of. Their walls are formed by alternate courses of sun¬ 
baked bricks and well-tempered clay from a pit hard by; when 
formed into a ductile moss with water, and trodden down till it 
has acquired a sufficient consistency, it is used as mortar or applied 
as a course alternating with bricks in the wall. Inferior houses 
are made of wattle-work plastered with the mortar just described, 
and afterwards with a thin coat of mud. The roof is a conical 
covering of thatch, made of Guinea or elephant grass, the haum of 
which is from four to six feet in length, and it projects beyond 
the wall so far as to allow very little light to enter the two doors— 
the only openings w ith which the house is provided; but poles or 
props supjiorting the outer edge of the thatch form a veranda 
round the house, in which the natives pass much of their time. 
1 o read or write in such dark abodes is, as may be supposed, no 
easy matter. Of moveable furniture, except a few mats, they 
have none. 1 heir liedsteads, benches, and cupboards are all 
fixtures, formed of mud or clay, and often ornamented with 
square or fluted mouldings—the work, as is all the rest of the 
edifice, of its owner's wives, who are the only domestic labourers 
employed by him. One house in Melakuri is approached by a 
flight of six semicircular steps; the room to which they lead has 
on each side only a parapet about four feet high, and its roof, 
made of split and shining bamboo, and about thirty feet high, 
gives a lightness and airiness as grateful as it is unusual in this 
country ; the neatness of the mats and decorations of the remain¬ 
ing furniture speak equally in favour of the taste and skill of the 
owner’s eldest wife, who was his architect and builder. A couch 
with curved arms and fluted mouldings, covered with a beautifully 
coloured web and backed by a white one hanging from the roof, 
give an air of comfort to this otherwise cold and hard bed. 
About a foot distant in front of it, a circle of about two feet in 
diameter cut into the floor serves as a hearth, on which fire is 
kept burning all night in the rainy season.* The only public 

* " k* ,,,rCT people might imagine u to •moke,’* uyi Mr. Thomaon, “ in a home 

without a chimney, the lofty roof obviate* this; and from experience in the TemnS 
country, I can bear grateful testimony to the comfort of a bright fire in a cold *tormy 
rugbt, even within little man than a foot of one*, bed.” The negroe*. however, kept 
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building nre two mosques in Mclakuri and two in Fdmomyah i 
they consist of two Contiguous rooms* one for tbc men, the other 
for the women* who nil repeal their prayers after the same fddi;,* 
or leader in the mosque. Even as native structures they are 
mean and lit built* In three of these adjoinin'? quarters there 
arc schools r three in Melakiiri, kept by the Fddiis, who had alto¬ 
gether thirty-three scholars; two in Famorriyahj, with thirty-one 
scholars ; and two in "AUyali, with three scholars. The inhabitants 
of Br&miyah* the fourth town, arc ^Imost all pagans from Henna, 
SiUnbuvah, and Sill ini a. The girls are never taught U> read. 
The routers are almost all from Bum hi, and therefore Fulas or 
Mandigus ; the scholars are the domestic servants of their teach¬ 
ers, ill clothed and fed, almost starved indeed, for the four or five 
years during which they are under instruction* The first ten 
Suralis or cJmj iters of the Koran, w hich they learn to read and 
transcribe* without being able to construe them, form die whole 
amount of the acquirements of most; hut a few learn the whole 
of that book by heart. If unable* when their schooling is com¬ 
pleted, to make a proper compensation to their teacher, or pro¬ 
vide him with a slave* they remain with him for a time to " work 
out, 1 ' os they term it. " their freedom." Those who wish to 
pursue their studies still further, learn the Tnuhidht a work on 
the ceremonies of their religion, by which they qualify them¬ 
selves to slaughter animals in the legal form ; and afterwards 
A-r-risilata-l aivwal and A-r-risaldi sani.^ the former a system 
of divinity, the laiicT a work on law, particularly the haw of 
inheritance, &c. A student who has mastered these wairks is 
considered as duly qualified to take a part in the discussion of 
theological and legal questions. Hooks are so scarce, that Mr. 
Thomson never saw a complete ropy of the Koran in Melakdrh 
A board, called a wnllakoch. of white and very close-grained 
wood, is used as a slate on which the lesson —-a short portion of 
the Koran—is written by the teacher; and, os soon as learnt, the 
writing^ is washed off, and the board scrubbed with some rough 
leaves of a plant called by the Tcmnes onsite* which might be 
used for polishing wood. The scholar usually brgitis to leam 
writing when he lias lieen under his teacher for three months. 

The food and clothing* even of the chiefs, is period wretched ; 


US*™ burning ip I In? if hull Li) drife Hip tW UlOl^uitimr*, EUxH M* Adajjwm fomd U 
imfiotitbli* tu iderp in tbrm nn dial ^Vojrape nu Senegal*) 

* Use ivi* of tine Matidictp* rn the Inia of *U Turk*; but « Ihfl word u 

1 MC?I Ilf 111* us ihe V1IK Elf 1 SOTtnifn*’ fc tntinul he rabti tided ri<r F<5dr 

* '3'auhfd cnraM «tw tnitr of Gud * ibif u, thet^fw, in all uruLmliilitf, * 
ttrsitktaf on M liliamfo^tiah tbr^lo^f. 

} Tb»-* lit]r* ilgMify " TJi* Finland Brewd Treatbp/ ait, txrlupt, Mtilum- 
tp^nu Uw-lwok*. [t muit t* rpmrmbeftd thit among Uu*Wtn Lw and dmitilT 
Aire CMfjJ SilrnikaJL 1 

{s Their ink ii j.roKialilj- made, like tM of lie Aiiilit*. M f tamp-black maiilpbed 
with guen-^atrr, and UKftf.irr eanly vuhnl off. 
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wild yams, unpalatable and often unwholesome, were at that 
time their principal article of diet: but the ravages made by 
swarms of locusts for four successive years hail impoverished the 
country. Of the commonest arts and manufactures these people 
have scarcely any notion ; there was not a carpenter, shoemaker, 
or smith in the place, and no more than three weavers were seen, 
there by Mr. Thomson. 

The government is a sort of aristocracy, consisting of sixteen 
chiefs, nine of whom are Santigis, counsellors or ministers to 
Alifa their chief, and employed by him to decide rases of in¬ 
ferior moment, or as his envoys on important business. They 
all possess one or more towns inhabited by their slaves, and w ith¬ 
out their concurrence, their superior chief seems to have little 
power of enforcing his commands. 

“ A more unprincipled people than those of Melakuri.’’ says 
Mr. Thomson, “from what I have heard and experienced, cannot 
easily be met with. They live in a state of perpetual enmity 
and jealousy among themselves, and are oppressive and injurious 
to such as come to settle among them. 1 desire most sincerely 
to thank God for having enabled me to escape from their most 
inhospitable town, and get safely out of their hands the property 
intrusted to my care.’* 

The Marmattan prevailed during the greater part of the time 
that Mr. Thomson remained at Melakuri, and he and his people 
in consei|uencc suffered from colds and sore throats with slight 
attacks of ague. Many of the inhabitants look sickly ; and from 
the expanse of wnter surrounded by hills, nnd leaving at ebb 
tide a large area of mud. the exhalations cannot but render the 
place unhealthy. Two insane persons and one idiot were seen 
there : and three monstrous births had occurred a short time 
before; the deformed infants were starved to death, their mothers 
not being allowed to suckle them ; and a sa-dakah, or sacrifice,* 
wa* offered up to avert the wrath of God and the impending 
calamity indicated by this extraordinary visitation on the true 
believers. The whole population of the four villages forming 
the township of Melakuri cannot exceed 1000 persons. The 
population in the neighbouring country is much scattered, as 
their farms occupy much space. They are cultivated by slaves, 
of whom some masters have 150 ; Mr. Thomson does not give 
any estimate of the whole population, but from the above data it 
can hardly exceed 50,000 souls. 

" It was half-post five (p.m) ere we got out of the town, which, 
thanks to the thick bush, very speedily receded from our view. 


* Ktdsktli it, proper) j, an rlcrtnotviury gift mod* to God, and not tbe mrrifice of 
• beaat. Mr. Thomton teem* to htre mitUkcn the meaning of tbit term.—F. S. 
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The mad was excQedbiglj rugged and broken, but our joy 
on feeling that we were once more on our way smoothed every 
asperity, a ml we got on with light hearts, The road was a narrow 
winding path between tall forest-trees, so that it was difficult to 
ascertain io bearing: but the horizontal line between MdWctcri 
-and the town of Tuggedmm where we halted for the night. lies 
N.E. Our course was much obstructed by *' lumpers *' that is, 
short lengths of trees laid acres* the path for the hauling of 
limber ; they arc laid ahout five or six feet apart, ami that for 
five or sis miles, so that the traveller has continually to change 
his pace in stepping over them, which makes his* walk very 
laborious : net one flf our party, however* complained of fatigue. 
The wood through which we passed was interspersed with lofty 
cotton* and plum trees,f and there were some fine farms with 
their rice-walls or ricks still standing, on the left hand. The 
soil is a fine vegetable mould* lying on the ferruginous gravelly 
freestone common in the colony. At our second halt it was so 
dark as to make a lantern necessary for those who carried the 
barometer and other inslrmnenIs; the chronometer I would not 
■ rust to any of the people. Two fine rivulets were crossed, anti 
the water was very acceptable. Three men with country flam 
beaux met us near Lhe town, having been apprised by two of 
A Lila's messengers of our approach. 

The town of Tuggedruro, of which we had a fine view when 
the moon rose, was once a considerable place, but is now in ruins, 
having been destroyed in 1821 + by AI-TuLimi ‘Amaru, king of all 
the Moriya and Ben mi country, with a great part of Tambakka 
a.ul Timiso. The blackened walls bear witness to the extent of 
the town, as well ns to the means of its destruction, Manama, or 
Maya MlkIu, its chief, did not venture to return to it till within 
the hast three years, and could not rebuild it in its former style of 
splendour* with large houses and gateways and amide "allerics 
round them. ' ® 


fuggedurm, Lords Day, 9M January. — Baida « ur own 
peri pie, many of ihe inhabitants, and two of Alifla • mastengec 
attended divine service this morning. A* I could not address 
them m kuw, a few only could understand: but they listened 
with much attention. To several who understood Tamnc 1 stmke 
a few wonts apart. As the sun was very- hot in the af E eru J m . I 
asked the chief to allow me the use of the Meshidi (Mesiidk 

,vl„rl, 1.' t«d,lj gnnM. M.HJ |»pl* MlfUrf «,.i 
behaved with great decorum. They seemed much pleased with 
the tanging, ns some of our colony fonv* sing well. 

After brea kfast on Monday morning we left Tuggedarro at 
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8h. I Dm, a l m . , and after a brisk march over a grnxl road, though 
occasionally encumbered with Lumpers and fallen tree*, with a 
N,N,E, course we reached Mola at I'ih, 15m., baring Unroll rd 
ab^ul 10 miles. We made three halts of about 15m. each, and 
misled three fine brooks, one of them being about 6 ranis wide. 
We crossed several savannahs covered w ith grass from H to 12 feet 
high, which made the jiath very sultry; a few stunted oaks were 
seen here and there. No tracks of even a deer or filcntamlia 
were seen, though imr guide* remembered the time when ele¬ 
phants and leopards abounded in this country. The roads, it 
appears, were not so obstructed in Sftltan Lai’s time, but Gara 
Fode, the present ruler of Bennd, thinks the im possibility of 
die road by horsemen is a security against an invasion by the 
Fulfil 

Moln is pleasantly Situated on the north-western bank of the 
river named from it, and ought ti> lue very healthy, us it enjoy* 
the $fti-hree*e which ironies np the valley, passing over cleared 
and cultivated land. The town is well built, and has at least 500 
inhabitants.. It is tin- frontier town on the southern border of 
Bound, the last brook wc crossed, called Kobalu, being the boun¬ 
dary between it and Morriyah, Though in a pagan country, it has 
a larger and better mosque than that at Melakan, and one school 
kept by a Mnudigo. who, however, had only three scholars. Its 
gardens are well slocked and neatly fenced. Its Chief Seni, or Sidi 
Kabba. seems to lie a vassal of the potent Banna Lai, sovereign 
of Rem ml I am sincerely thankful to God for having twice- ex¬ 
tricated me from the snares and intrigues of these jealous .Man- 
dig os. 

Though 1 was up at lb, 30m. this morning (Tuesday. 9 1th Janu¬ 
ary), we were detains I rill uearSh, a.m, to replace Sul ion Modus 
servant, who had to return to Melakuri. Our course was nearly 
due E. I tried in vain to hire a horse from the schoolmaster, 
hut would not buy one. as I preferred trying what I couhl do on 
foot, though I had heard from our guides that we should now' enter 
a hilly country. Being a native of a mountainous country, 1 was 
desirous of measuring mv powers with the steep roads of Africa. 
Though l still carried the box containing the chronometer. I 
have not yet fell what, in Scotland, [ should have called fatigue. 
Alter crossing two rocky hills covered with wood, two extensive 
gross-fields, and three brooks, we resulted a small slave-town 
called Mela-Musa, from a mcl or tree laid across its brook. It 
belong* to Mola. The hills were about 3G0 feet high and 
pretty steep each wav ; the sirrams drop enautrh to reach a man** 
loins, but 1 miuingtrd to go tn r er them bv uyatikatdes, or trees laid 
across. I he road, consisting generally of small ferruginous 
gravel, with a little reddish quart* lying in a deep rut, was very 
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wearisome to the carriers, who sunk an inch or two at every step ; 
however, they trudged on merrily till wc reached Mela-Musa at 
9 A.M., having travelled full 3 miles, as we walked very briskly. 

After resting a quarter of an hour wc again started for Kafu, 
and after crossing a steep hill covered with wood on the western, 
and with grass and savannah-oak on the oilier side, wc descended 
into a wide sandy level leading to a woody tract of half-grown 
forest, at the extremity of which was a fine pool of clear water, 
formed by some fallen trees which obstructed the course of a 
stream ; a tree laid across the deepest part, and bound to two 
others standing on each side of the channel, formed a bridge. Just 
beyond it we reached another slave-town, also called Mela-Musa, 
from the bridge just described; it belongs to Kafu, which we 
reached at lOh. 20m. a.m. Our distance from the last resting- 
place was about 3 miles. 

Kafu stands on a rather flat circular eminence, skirted by high 
trees mixed with underwood ; like Mola, it has a handsome 
mosque, but in every other respect is desolate and ruinous. Its 
schoolmaster had quitted it about two months previously; he had 
been decoyed to one of the slave-towns of Gangi, a neighbouring 
chief, who, under cover of aiding him in the purchase of slaves, 
murdered him with circumstances of great atrocity. As this chief 
was a very powerful man, ami supposed to be rendered invul¬ 
nerable by charms, he was much dreaded, and it was not without 
stratagem that he could be captured and brought to trial: but 
that has now been done, and a general convention of the chiefs of 
Henmi lias been summoned to Walliyah (Gara Fude's capital), 
and many even from Tamakka, Tiimiso, and Fula, to witness his 
trial. Hanna Lit, who was previously only feared on account of 
his invincible courage, is now admired for his resolution in vindi¬ 
cating the rights of a defenceless traveller. Of this murder we 
heard on landing at Malagiya; and Saunasi and Mayer were 
cautioned by Morri Lsi i against entering the Henna territorv, lest 
they should experience the same fate; happily, they did not 
think such advice deserving of notice. 

Klifu seems never to have had more than three or four hundred 
inhabitants. Its chief, the Keletigi, who is now blind, and his 
deputy Morri Hamba La i, brought us a large basket of rice and 
a little ewe lamb, for which he would not receive anything in 
return; he was more grateful for the small presents 1 made on 
our arrival, worth about a dollar ami a half, than Bamba Mariama 
Lii at Malagiya, for his thirty bars, though the latter place is 
not so large as Kdfu. 

At 3h. 15m. I’.m. we left Kdfu. and after crossing a large woody 
tract, occasionally broken by open fields and watered by four 
streams, at 6h. 10m. f.m. we reached Kukuna, a small town belong- 
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ing to Kevea Modu. a relation of Kcvca Siddiki,* who is a powerful 
chief in Torko. We had travelled about 7 miles, and about 13 
since we started in the morning ; the roads arc very heavy, and it 
is a hard day’s work. On entering the cleared space on which 
the town stands, a splendid prospect opened on our view : to the 
north, in the midst of a wide range of wood, rises a range of 
mountains apparently 800 feet high, the outline of which re¬ 
sembles the ruins of a vast citadel ; the portion of this range here 
visible is called Kofiu by the Benna people, and said to be the 
southern termination of the line of mountains which approaches 
the sea near Kakandi and the Rio Nunez, stretching for at least 
eight days'journey from north-west to south-east through Renni, 
Kanneya, Sumbiiya, Kinsang, and Yangfiii. The same range, 
as I learn from Mayu Danda, a Mandigo trader who has tra¬ 
velled through the whole country, extends eastwanls through 
Rundu and Gabu into the interior of Rambuk, or Rambughu, 
sending off numerous branches southwards into Talla and Sanno ; 
the whole being not less than two months’journey. Our course 
to day was N.K. 

Kukuna is a well-built little town, containing about twenty 
houses sweetly situated on the northern slope of the woody ridge 
along which we had been travelling. It is well-fenced, has a 
neat little mosque, and a school. I was allowed to use the 
mosque for our evening prayers. 

We left Kukuna at 7h. 50m. this morning. The mist from 
the river rabakhuri between us and the mountains occasioned so 
thick a haze that we could only sec their outline indistinctly. 
Three distinct mountains were now visible, forming a striking 
contrast to the plains covered with wood or tall guinea-grass, 
through which we bad previously travelled. 

After a brisk walk through a tract of forest much entangled 
with brake, or underwood, and traversed by three rivulets running 
over a smooth pebbly bed of quartz and ironstone, we halted at 
%. a.m. for half an hour, and passing over a smooth and finely 
shaded road, reached Tassin at lOh. 15m. A.M., having travelled 
at least 7 miles. The ferruginous gravel is here covered, in the 
woods, by dark vegetable earth to the depth of C or 7 inches; 
near the streams it is dark brown, and somewhat resembles peat. 
Here we first saw' preparations for smelling iron. 

On our arrival we were conducted to the house of Morn 
Lai \ansani, brother of the chief Morri Lusenne (A1 Hosein), 
who himself came soon afterwards with a large number of 
chiefs to welcome us to his town. He is a corpulent man, 
apparently of about seventy years of age, with a mild and thought- 

* Tbe Arabic Siddik, om of tho titles of Abu Bakr. 
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ful, but rather heavy, countenance ; he was simply dressed in 
blue country cloth, with a white cap on his head, while most ot 
his chiefs were dressed in flowing gowTis and embroidered 
trowsers of English manufacture, with a profusion of amulets, 
called sebbe. which arc ornamented with leather bags enclosing 
short sentences from the Koran. 

Tassiu is a large town, well fenced with mud walls about nine 
feet high, and pierced at intervals of two or three feet with holes 
for musketry,—a stick, about as thick as a man s wrist, is built 
into the wail while the clay or mud is soft, and withdrawn as 
soon as it is sufficiently hardened. The houses are in good 
repair, large, and commodious, surrounded by walls, and pro¬ 
vided with Yards behind them for cooking and domestic purposes; 
but the mosque is merely a shed in ruins, which does not give a 
favourable impression as to the religious feelings of the in¬ 
habitants. 

In a long interview with the old chief in the evening, I fully 
explained to him the governor’s intention in sending me through 
his country to Futa, namely,—to establish a friendly intercourse 
between the colony and the nations in the intetior, so that all 
traders might have a free and expeditious passage to the sea. 
War and jealousy, 1 observed, lead only to devastation and ruin, 
while peace and commerce produce wealth and improvement; 
without peace there can be no industry or happiness. The old 
man cordially assented to all this, and said that in the late wars 
he had endeavoured to remain neutral and act as a mediator. 
To his neighbour Banna La i he seemed very favourable, but not 
so to Alifa, of whom he said little and spoke coldly. 

Here I received a messenger from Alifa, with three boys to 
assist my carriers; as he knows how much I am distressed for 
men capable of carrying burdens, I am much disappointed at 
seeing only three, and they mere lads. 

Tossin stands high, and the country to the north is quite open. 
The eminence on which it is placed is circular, approached by a 
gentle ascent, and about a mile in circumference; around its 
base for at least half that distance flows a small but rapid and deep 
river, skirted by almost impervious thickets, overshadowed occa¬ 
sionally by noble cotton-trees ami a few while oaks,* still spared 
for the sake of their shade. Many of the cotton-trees f (the ben- 
tang of Park) are more than a hundred feet high ; some have 
been lately cut that measured % feet to the first limb. The 
view northwards extended over the wide woody plain which we 
had crossed, now stretched out at our feel. There, trees of every 
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f h tnn r fruiu the ptjinefui feathery pal in to the bn^e lowering 
Imlih". fijrmed ft rich lori^rtiuinl, varied with every tint nf 
while the dark rocky side* and green suiinnit uf Kofiu rose prouilly 
over the luxuriant plains below* his projecting craps being now 
brought inn* bold relief by the beams of the morning sum A 
thin streak of grey vajwvur near I be baae of the bilk marked the 
early course of the Mulakuri River ; it reminded me of the view 
towards Windsor from Hampstead-Heath, and of £ad Lothian 
as seen from Gilford* 

At 9 a.w. we set off from Tassin, our course being F.N.E,; 
but for the Sulimas, whom I was obliged to pay at M^laJcun, 
we might Lave started at 7 a.m. The stream at the foot of the 
bill where we crowed it is nbHii ti yards broad, and m tnauy 
places 6 feci deep. The trunks of the trees which overshadow 
Li were entwined with climbing plants, many of them in flower. 
Ferruginous gravel with quarizOM pebbles covers its bod. We 
observed several small dark-green fishes somewhat resembling 
the moss-trout in Scotland A large open meadow, more than 
a mile in width, covered with short gras*, the first fine pasture 1 
have seen here, lay between the woody tract from which we had 
just emerged and another w r ood about a quarter of a mile dis¬ 
tant* Saunas! remarked that this resembled the meadows on 
the banks of the jiilihd in S.lnkara and Wasulu. li was bor¬ 
dered by tall acacias in full bloom. Not a stalk of tail Guinea 
or elephant grass was to be seen ; but on either side of the sandy 
path a sweet little purple flower, something like the harebell, 
grew plentifully among the grass. The woody tract which suc¬ 
ceeded was so thickly entangled with brush wood and creepers as 
to be almost impervious to wild am mats. Some creeping plants 
resembling vines, and as thick as a man's arm, hung in festoon* 
from tree to tree. One exactly resembling the Common vine in 
form and bark, which 1 first saw in the Isle of Tombs, yields 
when severed an abundance of clear, cool, and most refreshing 
water. It is called by the Ternne people the Russo's. battle, as 
die warriors of that nation use no oiber water when travelling in 
their forests* 

Two other tract* of meadow land, alternating with bells of 
wood, succeeded. These pastures are said never to I ail, in con¬ 
sequence probably of the neighbourhood of the Kolanlang,* 
which bathes their eastern side. These fine field* had more the 
appearance of artificial lawns than natural meadows; they were 
skirted by flowering trees, chiefly papilionaceous, but nn voting 
trees were anywhere shooting up amid the grass. The hulas, 
who are a pastoral people, annually remove about Christmas 


* Or CtiUmtifie, mi Mr. Iluimwn iptHf itll ijamr. 
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welfare of lhem«lvei and all the neighbouring countries- He 
loiili the precaution, however, of increasing his Stock of am muni- 
lion ; and finding his Sierra Leone people wd I prepared to resist 
anv ouack, quitted Yaneya at 3h. K>m. toJf. on Monday the 17th 
of January, and at 4h, 15m. p.m. reached Fangimoduya, with a 
course N. by R. The mad passed chiefly through n large 
meadow, occasionally skirled by wood. Here he found Lamina 
(El Amm), AltfW nephew, and some of Gam Fode’s chiefs, 
instead of assisting him in his progress, A Ufa hod sent his nephew 
to dissuade him from advancing, or rather to command him to 
return to the colony. The remainder of his hired carriers now 
deserted him, and lie wo* reduced to the most distressing per¬ 
plexity. Alifa’s nephew, Lamina, however, privately contra¬ 
dicted" alt that he had affirmed publicly as to his uncle 1 a wishes; 
and assured Mr. Thomson that he would soon send him bearers 
a ad an escort. 

On the ‘21st of January an immense flight of locusts came from 
the E, t and passed over the town for -1 hours without in term is- 
shin. but for the colour exactly resembling a storm of flaky snow* 
,vj darkening the air ns to produce a sort of twilight. They were 
much larger than any Mr, Thomson had seen in the Tetnrte 
country, and do not attack the Canada,* though they lay waste 
the rice and com fields. On Monday the 2 j lth they relumed 
from the N.W. In cold weather they alight early in the day; 
w hen it is warm, not till About 4 f.m, ; and at sunset they fly off 
Into the woods. The sound of their flight is like the hum of the 
distant sea. 

At length, on the '26th of January, Mr. Thomson, finding that 
no reliance could be placed on the assurances of his hosts, and 
that their object was to detain and perhaps plunder him, resolved, 
as he could nut venture to leave his property in their custody, to 
send his son, a boy about 12 years old, with one of the nctost 
trusty of his people, to Gam Fode. chief of Hanoi, to inform him 
of his waul of carriers, and request his aid ; and in the following 
afternoon his messenger relumed, accompanied by Gam FtSdf* 
eldest sun, with a promise of Wrrr.s very soon, and the good 
tidings that the olrl chief bad literally received Jj Hilly, hi Mr. 
Thomson** sutij with open anna, and regaled him with a ** Ben¬ 
jamin's mess,” 

On the 28Lb, the twenty rarriers arrived from WalHya; but un¬ 
fortunately more were wanted, for Mr. Thomson, doomed, as it 
appears, to l* the dupe of fallacious promises, relying on that of 
Hime Modu, the head man or governor of Fanghtmduya, refused 
an offer of such assistance from another quarter, and had the 
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mortification of receiving from Binte Modn, when be was ready 
to start on the 29th, alter a delay of sume hours, a positive refusal 
to give the promised help. 

However, having with souse difficulty prevailed upon bis car¬ 
riers to take up their loads, and himself taking a large portion nn 
hi* own shoulders, he left Fongimoduya about lt> a m., and foU 
lowing a N.E. course, reached Senneya, the nest town, at 
|2h, 10m., though iu>i more than 3 miles distant, in ronje^uence 
of the tnanv limits which the weariness of his carriers occasioned. 
Here they with much difficulty hired three more carriers; and at 
2h_ 30m. p.m. again started, and travelling over dreary fields, 
quite bare and scorched (the grass having been lately burnt ta 
promote the growth nf a Irrali crop), lor hours, readied Ibggi- 
dsggi, the only town between Senneya and Wallin, at 6b. 30m. 
e.ii., & short time after sunset. These extensive grass-fteUhi are 
every here and there intercepted by small tracts of copse, the 
large trees of the forest having been all cut down. About half 
wav to Senneya the road crc«s« a clear and rapid rivulet running 
between rocky hanks shaded by noble trees, and falling into the 
KnUantang about half a mile lower down. An immense oak 
which had fallen across it, formed a natural bridge for the pas¬ 
sengers’ convenience. Their course from Scone va to I Jiggi-diggi, 
a distance of at least 12 miles, was nearly N.E-, parallel with 
the river Kollantang. the northern branch of the great Searcies 
(Dot Cham); and till near the close of the day the heat «ns 
very oppressive. In the first part of the way from Senneya, the 
Kofi a range of hills is ngnin visible. It receives the name of 
Sanspvrt in the Bngu country, and apparently runs K for about 
20 miles, and then turns at a right angle lo N, or \.E, by N. 
The honks of the river are richly wooded, and adorned with 
every lint of green, from the dark cypress-looking mimosas to the 
bright hue of the aim me ami while oak, now bursting into leaf, 
and providing the grey forest monkey with his favourite food. 
Diggi'diggir a small town, is remarkable for nothing but an im¬ 
mense monkey bread - tree (Adaruoftia digitata ). These trees 
possess a wonderful power of restoring their bark when hewn off. 
This sanative process seems to be effected by their secreting some 
viscid fluid. Old wounds by the axe present the appearance of 
hewn and slightly polished granite. 

Slit.—Having left Dlggi-diggi at 9b. 15m. A.M. on Monday 
the SUlof January, the travellers reached, Wollia at 2b. 10m. p.U-, 
having in fart been advancing only 3^ hours, in consequence of 
the frequent halts which the excessive heat, badness of the road, a 
loose gravel, and their oppressive loads rendered indispensable. 

Here they received a very cordial reception from the chief or 
king, Gara bode, a stem-looking man of nearly TO years of age/ 
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wiih even a ferocious expression of countenance. He was so itc- 
termined to sec the white stranger w bum his neighbours wished 
to keep in their own power, anil send tin, il they did allow him to 
proceed* bv aputher road, that he had tent panics to way-lay him* 
should such an attempt he made; but notiviibitindw^ all tliis* he 
was ultimately so much swayed by the native notion* of etiquette,, 
and the intrigues of A Ufa. the Minding chief, as to detain Mr. 
Thomson in his capital till the 25th of March—at first, because 
he n ignorant of the real mod its by which AI ifa w as influenced ; 
and subsequently, from Ins persuasion that Ins guest could not 
proceed without endangering his life* on account of the severe ill¬ 
ness frotn which he was then just recovering. Mr- l homson was 
not yet able to walk, and the old king would not sulfur turn to lie 
carried in a hammock over the rivulet Kehs.fi, which it was neces- 
Hiry to (wiss. as nn man. be affirmed, was allowed by the spirit 
(Jinna) of the stream to cross it, except on loot* with impunity . 
This delay* however, was turned to good account; for Mr. 
Thomson, by his patience and firmness, so won the old matt s 
heart, that he very willingly signed a treaty winch gave the people 
of the colony, in perpetuity, full licence to travel through llctmd, 
and all the countries umW Gan Fdde s influence, on their way 
into the interior. As the most learned native* could not compose 
in Arabic* Mr. Thomson was obliged to make the attempt him¬ 
self; afld after some trials, at length succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of the natives. Thu* was the more deserving of 
credit, as ho hail been deprived of the use of an Arabic dictionary 
bv the selfish and disingenuous conduct of one of the missionaries 
in the colony* 

Widlia is situate in a deep hollow tunned by two convergent 
crescent-shaped hills, and is nearly surrounded by a mulct which* 
ihuttgh full in the miny, is nearly stagnant m the dry season* Its 
noxious exhalations, moreover, are scarcely moved by a breath of 
nir till the breeze sets in about dh, 30iu. p,m„ the average height 
of the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer being then about 86°. 
With such a position, the climate cannot hut be pestiferous ; and 
Mr, Thomson first suffered from a severe attack of ague a few 
day* only after bis arrival m the capital of Beotia. This, however, 
did not continue long; but before the middle of March, he and 
several of his people were attacked by a very painful anti dis¬ 
tressing miaiicnuA eruption, which confined him to his bed for 
nearly a month, and even when he was convalescent, deprived him 
of i be [low er of walking. 

At length on Thursday the 24th of March he was enabled to 
tet * iff from WfdUya, at 6b, 30m. p*m.* having with great difficulty 
got sixteen carriers to assist m removing his baggage. His course 
X.X.E.- and at Oh. 40m. i>.m. lie reached Sakhuya, having 
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been on foot 24 htrars, and travelled about 10 miles- Fhe ivfmdi 
and prass wrrc burning oil nil sides. arid looked like the ligbis uf 
a distant city in a dark night, as only the extremities of the 
branches were oti fire. When the trees were lofty they resembled 
stars. At times the grass wets binding on each side «l the narrow 
polk Sakbdya probably takes its name frons Mangm Sukho, 
brother-in-law of Gam Fdde, and Mr. 1 Imtnson s bust or land* 
lord in the Anglo-African style of the colony. Here as else™ 
where the devastations of the locusts year after year were severely 
felt. " The people like those at Wall it a/" says Mr. Thomson. 

+i sec in now to live chiefly on wild yams and cassada twci cooked 
like spinach or kail." If They could not muster half a bushel oi 
rice* and charged 7 bars (lbs.) for a sheep, " This town, like 
T ugednrm, appears wholly given up to idolatry, Hu fore the chief's 
door, in the centre of the yard, stands an old post almost cco- 
sutued la fire, and in il are stuck two small axes, tvitb a strip of 
cloth streaming from one of them; and around it ate placed, at 
unequal distances. f(VC large stones, one of which, a muml one. is 
wound round with thread, and from a pole about 1^ feet high a 
long double streamer of blue paper or rope floats in the breeze. 
We called on the old king, a man of about 105/’ 

•- In the cool of the afternoon, at 4 P.V.. we started again with 
a X. bv E. course, and at 9 f.jf, reached Fonsimyar. Our road 
lay over hill and dale, forest and pasture. IVc crossed a beautiful 
small stream railed Kclise, about fill yards wide, ami from 2 tall 
feet deep, clear but not rapid, and running over a rocky bottom 
of hipcr&thene, of which a specimen was picked up- I bn valley 
through which it runs is about a mile across. The soil here is 
gravelly or rcicky, of the usual chancier. In some places tbe 
burning grass presented a sheet of flame 5 or 6 feet high, and 
difficult to pass- A curious dry rocky basin, 30 yards wide, 
occurred in an elevated field. Here we first saw unripe bunbe¬ 
lie rrics, with a pleuuU acidulous flavour something like that of 
the berberry. The tree is from 6 to 1 j feel high. I here were 
Viim numbers of small conical tubes of clay extending vertically 
downwards in the ground, and some of them rising 4 inches almvc 
it, Tltey are formed, in the rains by a white worm.” 

At 8h. 30m. a.m, of the following day they left Fcmsunvur. 
and reached the town of Raya-buy a at llh. 55m* A. if, " We 
ascended, 1 " continue* Mr, Thomson, p * the steep billy road lead¬ 
ing from the bnxik on which the town stands, by a sloping and 
often precipitous path. On reaching the summit we had a wide 
prospect over an undulating counirv, finely wooded or laid out in 
larms. On the lefl. to the N. nose the hills of TJinyah, rocky, 
and covered with scattered copse and Guinea grass. On the 
right, the long low mountains oi Tfi mi fff- Our road lay ducflj * 
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On Monday the IGtb of May Mr. Thomson and his foil oners 
left Kambaya, crossing the brook Dyerifu *t lb. 45m. Pn„ their 
coo rse being N. E - bv N-; and ai 5b.330m. r. n* reached K nlu riffi, 
belonging to Saruva* haying travelled about 2J hours, over a dis¬ 
tance of about Jj miles, 'rhe ruarl was very rocky: tiwry observed 
a large mass of quarts, and others of conglomerate, granite, and 
byperrthene scattered about. The dark bluff cLiffs of i alia are 
mm posed of granite, and hear much resemblance to the hyperstbene 
of Sierra Leone, Several rivulets, bat all dry, were crossed. At 
tins place they were very hospitably entertained. 

On the following day their course was N.E, by N, T bey 
started at 9h. 25m, a,m, Kulungi lies under Tall* as Kambaya 
does under the hack of Kuril- They halted, at lOh. 45m„ at 
Daniumava having all the wav ascended a hill of blue ironstone. 
To the W, the country was otie vast and apparently very fertile 
level, with here and there it solitary lull rising on the hunain. 
Setting out again at 1 lb, 30m, a.m.. they dcacended & very steep 
hill, on which the town of Kom-gn stands, and soon reached a 
clear running stream of fresh water, called Kokbcli. anti arrived 
nt Hoy on yah at 2J p.m., having travelled about hours, or 12 
miles. This is u small but neat walled town. Over the back or 
c-iiff of Talla. the hills run N, bv W., whereas, before they hod 
formed a semicircle, with hum ami Talla as the two salient 
points. Mere Mr. Thomson saw a chief nod his child who bed a 
dritostr for sugar. 

On Wednesday the 18th, as two of their carriers hail run away 
in ibe night, they were mm able in start till fik. 30m. a.m, Their 
course was doe E, In an hour and a quarter they reac hed Feri- 
kiya, where the hills turn to the N.E. A stream called Kabeli, 
running over a rocky bed of bypewthenc, ami famous for its 
plentiful supply of fish* was crossed just before they cum« to 
Nyenzim. Though now very narrow, tins river is very broad in 
the rains. There is a high bill here with, a clifT on the top, called 
Wouki-fungtV On reaching its summit, at t Lin 45m. A.vi, r they 
entered Tumi&o and quitted Talla After being detained by a 
long palaver, they started again at Gin 45m. F,M., and reached 
Tamunya precisely at 8 «/elock. 

On the following day, having started at 8h. 15m. a. to with a 
N. N.E. course, they reached Kartnoyn at lh. 10m. p.m, t having 
travelled 4h. SUm, over a long arid and now burnt hill, covered 
with savanna oak and byperslhcne neks. Having travel Ic'd again 
from 8^ f.w. till 3 a, to., and crossed the Male, a small stream, 
they bad a meal, and slept in the open field ull day-light. 

At about 64 a. st. on Friday, they reached Y^mundd,* a 

* YiteciW atrT-tJnntitij-moulh, in tuirttt withtwc tltu cutf iti Wait 
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watering-place noted for the seizure of Fulas and StkuSj and at 
present the boundary of Futa.* At 10 a. si. they passed the 
Kb£st6, a stream still running-. They soon afterwards reached 
Fiji a \!6duva T and were well received by the old kin® of Tiimiso, 
Fula Modu, who bad been very kind to Mr. Thomson* little boy* 
wtun he hud sent, on the 3rd of that month, to inquire why car¬ 
riers hod not been sent for the removal of bis baggage. 

After a slight smack of ague on Saturday the 21st of May.frmu 
sleeping in a damp bed, Mr. Thomson was sufficiently recovered 
on the following Monday to leave Fula Miitlttp at 9 t.M., and at 
10b. 10m, crossed the Loto, there 70 yards wide. Tins is the 
boundary between Taimsn and Film Proper,. At 5b* 5m. p. it, 
they reached Dya-tabildya, having travelled nearly fi hour*—a very 
long jonmev, considering the wretched condition of the people* 
who had been for a considerable bine starving, and were without 
a shoe to their feel. Here, though now in the territories of the 
Imam of Fut» Jallo, they had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
carriers; and, when obtained, nothing but constant vigilance could 
prevent their desertion. The approach to the Lola was very 
fatiguing, over a pleasantly wooded but rocky tract, leading to 
the steep descent to the river, then reduced U> a few shallow 
rivulets. Its rocky bed oinsists of hvpcrsthcne, in some places 
well pulbhcd ; and its depth in the rainy season, to judge from 
the marks on its banks, cannot be less than LG feet, The only 
passage across it is by a' n> an kata, or flying bridge, about 20 
miles higher up, It rises near \ a-gulja-fuga, a large town* one 
day** journey SAV. of Teliko, and joins the KatU, a few miles 
below Somnuiya. the capital of Tninlwvkka, Kbokknrd Suri'a usual 
place of residence. The view from the heights above the river is 
very cheering, A large slope of well-cultivated ground, from the 
river’s edge to the brow of the hill, itndtn for a great distance 
from NAV, to S.E., and U dosed by the wood-crowned cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river. The Fiila side is one unbroken 
tract of well-cultivated laud, studded here wtid there with small 
white circles, containing half a dozen beehive-like bouses, thatched 
down k> the ground, w ith only a small opening in front, not larger, 
in proportion, than the door ul a beehive. These bam lets are 
the tnurtagas or slave-towns of the chiefs, inhabited by their agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Those in which their bend men dwell are 
called ji warres by the Sttstis, * f gorre.'' They I miked. :is seen 
at a distance, neat, clean, and well fenced. The Tam iso side of 
the river, though picturesque, is quite uncultivated, and calk forth 
none of limse pleasing ideas of plenty and comfort which are 
awakened by the neat rice-ground* of the Fiilus ou the opposite 


* tn iSir lim* «f Watt, TifliiK ilU iwt kUnijf lu PmU. 
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bank. The wood*, here well supplied with water, contain much 
large timl>er: they are peopled by crowds of the dog-faced 
monkeys. called ** dumbu" in the colony; and the travellers 
were told they might be thankful that none of the stragglers were 
attacked by them. From the summit of the ascent, the Tamiso 
bills, gradually fading into blue mist, gave the idea of a vast 
rampart with huge projecting bastions ; and where they rose from 
the brow of a woody hill, crowned as they were with lofty trees, 
they had the appearance of a richly crested helmet. These hills 
all consist of hypersthenic granite, with a crust of ferruginous 
freestone, the dust of which, mixed with vegetable mould, forms 
the soil of the plains and valleys. 

The country onwards was undulating with scattered wood and 
pasture, the latter now reduced to a few naked blades of grass, 
the whole having been completely devoured by the locusts. Many 
of the chiefs had lost one-fourth of their cattle; but the lower 
regions of Tamiso amlTambakka had not suffered in anything 
like the same degree. The rice-crops had also entirely failed 
for four years successively. On their way to Dyambiluyah the 
travellers came to a Warn*, or herdsman*s town, which had all the 
appearance of a gipsy camp—the bouses miserable huts; their 
inhabitant*, men, women, and children, in a wretched condition ; 
the latter naked, the former covered with dirt and tatters. The 
platted locks and strings of large aml>cr or agate beads which 
adorn the women’s heads show they arc not indifferent to dress, 
though careless about its condition: but in figure, address, ami 
features they differed from and were much superior to any other 
natives Mr. Thomson had seen in Africa. Their complexion was 
a light olive, and many had well-formed and even delicate fea¬ 
tures. The men were usually lean and long-shanked, with hand¬ 
some faces, and a profusion of long, shining, plaited, silky 
locks tianging down upon their shoulders Their ample breeches 
were all in rags, and seemed never to have been washed. A 
sleeveless shirt of pale blue or white cloth, manufactured by the 
Susus, or people of Tamiso, just reaching to the knee, the ample 
breeches already mentioned, a small white cotton skull-cap, and 
a pair of sandals, complete the dress of the men. The women 
had smaller cloths* or wrappers than elsewhere. 

A patriarch, who w as very desirous of seeing a white child, was 
here visited by Mr. Thomson and his son. His name was Morri 
Jseidi S»llo. He had a dark olive complexion, a long face aiul a 
long aquiline nose, a high forehead expanding above, a well-formed 
ami expressive mouth. He wore a large full-sleeved robe, and 


. *■ conrateJ into pamf* ; pay, by tb* Fm*ch ; ind pny. 
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a regular turban twisted round a red skull-cap. His white beard 
was neallv trimmed, and his whole appearance was truly vene¬ 
rable. He said he was a young man at the time of the invasion 
of Futa by Konta Brihima', in 1760/ and therefore could not be 
now far short of one hundred years old. He had many sons about 
him, all, like himself, grey-headed. He felt with his hands the 
hair, face, neck, and hands of Mr. Thomson’s son, and was much 
pleased at having seen, what he never expected to see, a white 
child. A large calabash full of new milk afforded many delicious 
draughts to Mr.Thomson and his son; for the natives do not like 
new milk, but prefer it when acid, and put salt into new milk 
whenever they have occasion to drink it. They pul butler into 
the sour milk and whip it up like cream, which is called ** kos- 
sang,' but fresh milk is named “ birada.’ 

When nearer to Jnmbilu or Dyambiluya, the end of this day’s 
journey, they began to meet Fulas, with their bats made of bark, 
and armed with bows and arrows, who stopped to look at them ; 
and, among others, a hunter, with ample blue breeches, a very 
short sleeveless tunic or jacket, and a large saucer-shaped hat with 
a small conical crown on his head. He had just killed a wild 
pig, which, as a Muselmdn, he did not choose to touch, but was 
very glad to sell to the caravan for two heads of tobacco. It 
turned out to be much smaller than they expected, measuring 
only 3 feet 2 inches from the snout to the tail, and being entirely 
bare of hair, except a scanty black, mane and a few bristles for a 
tail. The position of its eyes also, nearly at right angles with its 
forehead, made Mr. Thomson consider it as peculiar, and he 
therefore made a sketch of its head. When slaughtered, its flesh 
proved very palatable. The Fulas, it appears, feed their horses 
with the flesh of wild boars in the cold season from October to 
February; they do not give the meat raw, but fried. When cows 
or sheep die, their carcasses are also reserved for the horses and 
the slaves, who, however, are not indulged w ith any part of the 
mutton. 

After travelling for some miles through the open forest de¬ 
scribed above, and consisting of grass, oaks, ami locust-trees, they 
came into a more open ami elevated tract, well stocked with fine 
cows, w hose pale brow n and sleek sides gave promise of abundant 
supplies of milk, ITie bulls were large and fat, in consequence, 
as was said, of their being supplied once a quarter with salt. Two 
eagles were here observed, considerably larger than the yiba or vul¬ 
ture, but much less than the golden eagle of the Scotch mountains. 
Ihcir colour was a deep brown, and their legs were yellow or 

• Laing * * Travels in Weetrrn Africa,’ p. 407. Mr. Tbornaon, quoting no doubt 
from memory, eays 17AO, and conarauently auppoeed the old man to ha about 110 
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fawn-coloured : they appear to he about 2 feet long from the beak 
to the rump. Mount Safere, a large flat-headed hypersthenic or 
granitic mountain, was soon afterwards in sight; it ts part of an 
extensive chain which runs from N. to S., through the province 
of Kebu. 

At 5 minutes past 5 p.m., they reached Jambilu, or, as the 
Mandingos call it, Dyambiluya, pleasantly situated on one side of 
the base of a long, low, well-wooded hill. 

The edge of the thatch here almost touches the ground, a part 
only, about 3 feet high, being cut away on one side to afford an 
entrance. Hip travellers were first ushered into the mosque, of 
which the floor and walls were formed of light-brown clav, very 
neatly moulded and ornamented, and so nicely finished that the 
angles were as sharp, and the surface as finely polished, as if they 
had been constructed of hard stone. The height under the centre 
of the conical roof was not less than 30 feet. Furrows on the 
floor, running from .V. toS., 3 feet apart, marked the places where 
the sheep-skins, used as carpets, were to lie laid at jiraver-time. 
I he walls hod been washed over with an exceedingly light grey 
clay, which made the building much less gloomy titan their houses 
usually are, though it received no light except through the three 
doors. 1 he low projecting eaves were designed to protect the 
gallery round the building from the wind anti rain. Rags, filth, 
and finery abound as much here as in the humbler worrit, and 
present a striking contrast to the neat and tidy appearance of the 
1 enines and Sustis. who are looked down upon as an inferior race 
by the dirty Pullas,* as they here call themselves. Here, as 
usual, Mr. Thomson, though the king's guest, found nothing 
ready for his reception. However, in less than two hours' time, he 
received a large supply of rice and kossang, which tasted exactly 
like whipped cream, and is the chief food of the Fulas, and 
plenty ol new milk. Instead, however, of being able to proceed 
the next day, as he expected. loTeliko. he found a great difficulty 
in procuring carriers; the Imam, he was told, was obliged to beg 
for them of his chiefs as a favour. In the night two heavy tor¬ 
nadoes nearly deluged the house which Mr. Thomson ami his son 
occupied, so ill was it thatched. 

This town, like Fula Moduya. had lately been burnt down, ami 
its inhabitants were now. for the most part, at their marragas or 
farms, so that their houses had not yet been well repaired ami 
the place seemed almost deserted. Their house-doors made 
with great waste of time and labour, from the huge projecting 


• Or Full**, as tb* lour~i \Uml l u*o Abu .1 B.kr SiddUi ..tax*] tW A* tb. 
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roots of the bentang, or cotton-tree,* and their clumsy antique 
locks and keys, were here particularly observed and delineated by 
Mr. Thomson. Their farms were in a high state of cultivation: 
the fundi, their staff of life, had just been sown, and not a stone 
or a weed was to be seen in the fields. The surrounding hills are 
low ami round-topped, and covered with trees, chiefly locusts;+ 
" perhaps the most picturesque of all trees, with their tortuous 
black boughs and finely expanded, round, tufted beads.” “ Nor 
are they less valuable than useful: their sweet, gingerbread-like 
flour mixed with water forms a refreshing gruel; and, from the 
cotyledons of their seeds, a kind of cheese, called kenda, is made, 
which, when dissolved in boiling water, and seasoned with a few 
grbund-nuts, furnishes a more savourvsnup than is often obtained 
from meat or fish: it is a purely vegetable soup.*’ The gardens 
are here excellently fenced with strong fig-nutj hedges, which not 
even oxen can break through, much less sheep and goats. Their 
cattle, which were in tolerable condition, bail been for more than 
two montlis fed on leaves and the young twigs of trees, as the 
locusts bail devoured all the grass. While at this place Mr. 
Thomson was amused, and at the same time grieved, on bearing 
his interpreter, Sannosi, tell one of bis people to carry something 
which was lying in the open veranda into the bouse; as they must 
remember they were “no longer among the Kafirs in Tamiso or 
Henna, where you might bang up your clothes on the fence at 
night and be sure to find them there in the morning; but in Futa, 
where, from the chief to the slave, you must hold every stranger 
you meet for a thief, and where many even of your friends will 
prove such unless well watched.” “ What a constrast,” justly 
adds Mr. Thomson. “ to he drawn by a native of Ftita between 
his own countrymen and those nations whom they contemptuously 
term Kifiri people—what a stigma on his fellow-Muselmuni! ” 
On two different occasions Mr. Thomson, while at this place, re¬ 
ceived visits late at night from chiefs who came alone, and by 
stealth, to beg him to impart to them, and to no one else, a most 
invaluable secret—a secret which the Trodes told them would 
insure success to the possessor of it in all his undertakings. This 
grand secret, sought with so much mystery, was nothing more 
than “ the true name of the mother of Moses.” This Mr. Thom¬ 
son readily wrote down for them ; cautioning them at the same 
time against putting their trust in such follies, or in anything but 
the name of God. 

Here, notwithstanding they were in the Im.im’s dominions, and 
only a few days' journey from his capital, the same difficulties in 
obtaining carriers recurred, and it was not till Thursday the 26th 
of M ay that they could proceed onwards. 
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Dyatri,ilm u iho frontier town on the S.W. tide qf Fdta, ami 
, 11 Wide in cattle and liiiitcr, which* when melted 

claim like and for edinwr purpose* 

« quite rqurd m Liinipea,. huiler, Their cow* give liufr, but very 
iitb milk , boiler la ikerefore more profitable to them than cheese". 
Iho peo,dearc all Hcrunankf, or PMtoral Fd| M , am] seem to be 
cry mtbflwttiL to the education of their children, as they have no 
■clinch When travelling they wear, as Iwfrre otiscr'ved, hats 
made of bark or plaited straw, anti carry a bow and arrows, the 
? ° u|iul * are barb ^ «m 1 curved obliquely, which gives 

, * motion :* they are never fledged* The Fiiias arc 

decoroof and circumspect, courteous and complimentary, full of 
pnunise, but lardy m the performance of their promises, 

,2 . th * » avellrtre quitted Dyanjbiluya, and, 
r , UmCm - b ^ 0tiM vttBeyJikean English 

E VerT lAme ind h^ds, resembling Ayr- 

J? ■“ 4tn *? rt t T * 5T y P^nleicept their diminutive udders, 

* rr T i 1 !' “***" bBBnl|ful vallc > ■ [ ° a hamlet of seven houses, 
urmimded by enclosure*, well fenced with strong hedges of the 

le e™! 1 r0t |i n 1 Tb * in^Wuuitep chiefly women, 

re neat and we] dressed, and many had large heavy gold ear- 
ring*; their complexion was the yellow hue common in Ffita an,1 
sniiietirncs seen among theTerum-s, |„ ibis days journey thev 
™.m asmallrtreom, about tS feet in width, 'called 
tim e tunes* On its banks they found many trees bearing iri 

grtn? rr ,,f \ ]nck nbout »*w^«** dS£? m 

Frmt was •lightly sod, strongly astringent, and rather bluer ► it 
was, sou and pulpy, and very palatable. 

A Iff 1 iS£“ n 1 iT' K r l ! le - v ™ e * l! W«i invited u> dine with 
Abfa Abu Bekr, father-in-law of fimima Modu (Ibrnham Ma- 

i.'mxruid), one of the most renowned warriors among the Fnlas 
He was we I dr«*d, and had a mild, benordem 7LJZ£ 
Hu complexion was of a dark olive, and hi* fra turn* (Ju i le 
Caucasiaa; crisp hair bang the only African mark he bore.” II JS 
premise* were m very neat order, and the dinner abundant t* 

,hBr “ ki "*'—■ • ~Xdt.T^ 0 g 

In about an boar's lime after they left ibis , 

^“ «.d wdUftWerted v-alfry throudi whTthey 

P««w*l* bounded by nchly-wooded hill., here a,,,! \ J 

liy (framuc peals and pwripi™, „ lbll time 

of I be declining urn, opened upon TeJiko whirl, »h J 1 ?*' f 

about nil. 30in, p,h. Thev werL II I, t - ",™ ! r€a, ’hed 
their journey with the *£*£££^1^ ^ 
l«lj .W, .hr ,1 M . m ,||„, ^ , |f ^ lA ^°l 
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a small species of thrush, only half the size of the common one, 
from which it also differs in having a black breast with white 
spots. There wns also a great variety of doves and wood-pigeons, 
many of which are never seen near the sea-coast. The coolness 
of the evening, the green of the woods, in which not a single tree 
of tropical form was to be seen, and the singing of the birds, car¬ 
ried Mr. Thomson back in imagination to the woodv hills and 
green glens of his native land, and almost made him forget that 
be was in Africa. 

Icliko seemed to be little better than a heap of ruins. Its 
fence of the physic-nut in some places still 12 feet high, and 
proportionally thick, is full of gaps, and in many places quite 
gone. AH this was owing to the civil war by which Tula 
had been desolated for nearly half a century. Its mosque 
is a large and handsome native structure, massive and chastely 
decorated with the usual Arabesque mouldings round the door¬ 
ways. It has two doors, and on the east the small enclosed space 
is used as a pulpit* It is constructed of a very light-coloured 
and well-smoothed clay, so much so that it might lie mistaken for 
Bath-stone. 

7 he remains of houses and enclosures all round the present 
town show how much larger it once was. On its eastern side 
there are several beautiful green knolls covered with the richest 
verdure, and here and there clumps of Gardenias, then in full 
bloom, and filling the air with their fragrance. In appearance 
and odour they closely resemble the Narcissus. Their petals are 
so fleshy and white, that they might be supposed to be made of 
wax. 

In the course of the night after Mr. Thomson’s arrival at this 
place, he was disturbed by a lieavv tornado, and found, to his 
great discomfort, that the thatch of his new abode afforded almost 
as little protection as that of his lodging in Dyambiluya, where he 
and lus son hail been deluged by such storms twice* in the same 
night. 

Though now within 3 days’ journey of the Imam’s capital, and 
on the whole hospitably entertained, Mr. Thomson was not able 
to leave Teliko till the afternoon on Thursday the ‘2nd of June. 
After travelling for an hour and a quarter he passed the river 
Ieliko, and. 10 minutes further on, the .Mamn. which divides the 
province of Teliko from Timbo. In less than 2 hours more they 
passed the rock of Kumi. near which the country, previously hillv 
•nd wooded, is in a beautiful state of cultivation. They reached 
Kumi; near which a celebrated battle was fought, at half-past 
1 iMf., and at 9 r.u. they crossed the Kumi river, a tributary to 

• Tl* Mi hr 4b, or recow, which points out tlx KibUh or dim: lion of Mecca. 
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the Upper Senegal, and at half-past 10 p m. reached the Marrdko, 
or farm-village of Abu Baknr, the I mini's eldest son. all in beau¬ 
tiful order, and well fenced. He was a scholar of gTeat reputa¬ 
tion, and had a large collection of books. His house was neat 
and clean, and a model for country houses. Here the travellers 
passed the night; on the following day leaving it, at half- past 
11 a.m., they reached Dindaya in rather less than an hour. There 
they passed the remainder of that day and half the next, being, 
as usual, detained for want of carriers. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of June, 
they crossed the Ba-Fing, or Upper Senegal, 20 yards wide and 
more than 3 feet deep, even when the dry season was so much 
advanced. It is there navigable by small steam-boats. Tbev 
crossed by a native wooden bridge ‘20 feet long and about 3 broad, 
without any rail or support. The source of this great river is 
only half a day's journey to the E. in a large spring not 7 miles 
from its junction w’ith the Wankako, which they crossed at 7 p.m. 
It receives many small streams from the neighbouring hills, and 
soon attains a considerable sire. At a quarter-past 8 p.m. thev 
at length reached Darah, the I mam s residence, where houses had 
been prepared for them. That village is only 4 or 5 miles from 
Timbo. the capital of Futa J;illo. 

Mr. I horn son had now, therefore, completed one great object 
of the mission on which he was sent, and, as it afterwards ap¬ 
peared, the only part which he was destined to finish. When we 
contemplate the difficulties which he surmounted, the privations 
which he endured, and the example of unwearied perseverance 
and conciliatory expostulation by which he baffled the prejudices 
as well as arts of the native chiefs, we have the more reason to 
admire his prudence as well as firmness, and to lament the irre¬ 
parable loss sustained by the colony in his premature removal 
from his benevolent labours. 


11 *:~ Further Emanations in reference to the Geography of 
A yassi. Addressed by W. D. Coolet, Esq., io the Se¬ 
cretary of the Royal Geographical Societv. 

Sir.—A s the * Annaes Maritimos' for 1845, which contain the 
sequel of Lacerda’s journal, have just reached me, and 1 presume 
that you feel interested in w hatever tends to substantiate the si»e- 
culations which have appeared in the Society’s Journal, I hasten ’ 
to send you a brief account of that traveller's observations and re- 
marks. as far as they bear on my investigations into the geography 
of A yassi. ° 6 1 J 

It appears that Laccrdas observations placed Quilimanc at the 
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mouth of the Quanta. some miles to the W, of the position which 
it holds in Captain Owen's charts. Sena too stood. according to 
the former, 41 nnlf? Irora the position assigned to it bv Lictunnaut 
Browne. An island in the river, two-thirds of the way up from 
Sena to Tote, was found fov Laccrda to be in lat, 16 3 30' 5-V' S + 
Respecting the position of Tele he is quite silent; but Mashing*, 
3 days’ journey N\ from that town—or perhaps 40 miles, the 
day s journey varying from 10 to 16 miles, within the bound* of 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa—he places in 1st, 15 3 I9 1 J5 ,H 
S* In the course of his march up the country he determined bv 
observation the positions of two places nearly 2tK) miles apart, 
viz., Mazavamba, 2 days’ march S. of the Aniangoa ( in lon^. 
J'2 4 1H' J | ,r h., ]nt. 12 J 33' S.; and Moini Aduuto, in lam*. 
30 IMP E. t lat+ JO 20' 35' S. Ad vancing from the latter 
place be arrived, after a forced march of 7 days, at Lucenda. the 
fart'tnbc s capital; which town will therefore sland^jf we sup¬ 
pose the route continued in a straight line* and allow If) miles 
,i-day for the forced match, the average rate in the level counirv 
being under 9—nearly in long. 29’ 13' E., tat. 9 J 3(y S, 

I fans it appears that in my delineation of the mute from Tcte 
to the capital of the C&zernbe I have fallen short of the truth by 
about 150 mites. This abridgment of the real distance k attri¬ 
butable chiefly to the following causes:— 

In the first place, it is distinctly stated bv Major Monteim, 
who conducted the expedition Ut the Cazemfae’s country in ]S3f 
thill his course throughout was to the N*E, Now, though I was 
lully convinced that the Cazombe s dominions lav towards the 
A ,Hami not X.K + , from Tale* yet I felt that I would not bo 
justified in rejecting wholly the testimony of one who had actually 
travelled the mule in question. i was, therefore, under the 
necessity of supposing that the earlier part of the route inclined 
io the N.E., and that the whole had a circuitousness which is 
family indicated rather than fully represented in my map. Hence 
it is that two-thirds of the whole deficiency in direct distance lie 
between l (Me and the Anumgoa, within which limits I felt invself 
kiund to admit a nonh-eastward bending of the route. 

Secondly* it was my intention to iutli-cn.ie direction as plainly as 
possible, without pretending, in the absence of adequate data, to 
fir positions accurately. But hy abstaining from extending tt», 
warri? any quarter, arbitrarily and merely for the safce of vt risimi- 
btude, an imperfectly described route/1 necessarily brought it 
nearer to a straight hue than I should b*te done had I aimed at 
inort t an the establishment on solid grounds of cerium ueoeral 
con el usions. 

But though I have missed the exact points, you will. 1 trust, see 
su r. i lent proof of the general soundness of mv reasoning 1 in the' 
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fact tbn-i l have hi l on ihe imtf Um : fur, the difference uf longi- 
ludr between Locerda's route and that marked by me, is no more 
than wbftt cxial* between us at the starting point; and if I had 
taken the coast-line in my map front Lacerda’s data, and not from 
the English chart*, that difference would hare vanished, and my 
delineation of I he mute,, so far as it goes* would have coincided 
completely with his. Besides, when it is considered that the 
longitude* obtained by Lacerda for MaKavamha ami Moirn 
A eh in to depend each on a single observation cd the immersion of 
one of Jupiter's satellites, and that be, suffering from fever, cannot 
be supposed to have been during his journey in a condition to 
all end to I be rate of his chronometer, it will lie easily ad mi lied 
that the difference between us ill longitude lies completely within 
the limits of errors. 

Now, in hitting correctly on ihe line of the route from the 
Arunngna to Lucendn, I succeeded in what was most essential U> 
my purpose. For my especial object was to prove the existence 
of the lake called N yassi, and lo fix approximately its position; 
and 1 supposed that the route in question went parallel to its 
shores, ami at a distance from them of about SO miles, presump¬ 
tion* which are much strengthened by the information nuw before 
us. But before I insist on this point, let us glance rapidly over 
the chief results of Lacerda's journey. 

On leaving the district of Hive, in the kingdom of Unde, which 
adjoins the Portuguese possessions, be entered the torn tones of 
Moca n da, watered by (he rivets Huy, But, and Uzereze, which 
run, nm westward*, into the Aruangon, as 1 bad imagined, but 
eastwards into the Skirl, and which may be supposed indeed, with 
much reason, to be the chief source* of the latter river. The 
nation of the Mutumbuca extends from Mocanda lo the Aruaugoa. 
This river was found not to be navigable at die season (the end 
of August) when Lacerd* crossed it. On its northern bank* and 
close to the water, were large trees, the first seen on the journey. 
The tracks of elephants also now grew' frequent. At a little dis¬ 
tance beyond the Aruangon. begins the naked arid rocky country 
of the MuVL/n, which extends lo the New Zambezi; where, says 
*■ terminate* tfac furnished land of this frizzled and peri- 
uigged people*" The principal chain of hdl* in this tract extends 
from the lake south-westward*, and is called Muchingtie* At the 
New Zambezi commence extensive plan lb, frequently intersected 
by lagoons and marshes, and comparatively well peopled* The 
town of Chi pa co, three day* N. of the Zambezi, appeared to 
Lacmb to be of great size* Between Moiro Achimo and 
Lucendn is a wild and desert tract of rugged table-land, with In- 
termtiiglcd fens and woods, m which the height of the tree* re¬ 
minded Laconia of the forests of Brazil, In the middle of ibi* 
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tract, or about 4 days from Lurenda, he was to'Ul by a Caffer that 
“oo ihe left was the great hgoon. which he (the ( after) anti Pe¬ 
reira'had crossed on the previous journey’'—perhaps," adds 
Lncenhi, " a continuation of that near which 1 halted at night; 
thrv *sv that they take in it much and large fish/ 1 tie wood* 
here were without game, and the villages in the vicinity were de¬ 
serted on account of the lions. On the L Jnd of October Lacerda 
was dissuaded by the C’azembe a messengers from approaching 
close to the town. On the following day he was requested to 
visit the tomb of that chieftain's father. Here his journal termi¬ 
nates. On the 18 th he expired, worn out hv the fever w hich had 
been so long consuming him. 

In the ilia patch written by Lacertla just before he started, on his 
journey, and which contains the information collected from Pereira 
and the Moviza respecting the interior, he stales that - l the (New) 
Zambezi flows towards the right hand with respect to one going 
from Tele to the Cazcmbe," Again, when speaking of the lagoon 
•bon alluded to, which it took Pereira a whole day to cross, he 
tells us that " its waters pass nfT by two channels, one communi¬ 
cating with the Zambezi, the other with the river Muruaura, on 
the banks of which dwells the Ctizcmbc." He then goes un to 
relate, on the authority of the Moy-iza who trade with the Miyfo, 
■■that the Murusura. which is 3 flays' voyage in width, panes 
Ixdiind the hills of M ore m bn la, and is the same with the Shirk' 
But when he arrived at the flew Zambezi, he found it flowing 
towards his left hand; and on inquiring as h» its course, he was 
told by the natives that fx it runs into the river which flows nearest 
to theCazembe's town/’ that is to say, into ihe Luapula. Lacerda 
here makes some bitter comments on the stupidity of Pereira; 
but, in truth, the creole's statement, if we suppose it meant to de¬ 
scribe the ultimate courser of the river, is perfectly correct, and 
m o re o ve r , it is freed by this mode of interpretation from a diffi¬ 
culty of no little weight; for the expression. ** ihe MorUiUm, on 
the {tanks of which dterlfit the Cazmbe,'' though applicable to the 
Luapuln, is only calculated to confound us if applied to N yawn. 
When Lacerda savs that "the Zambezi joins the Murusura a 
long wav below the C«embe's town," we must bear in mind tluit 
he totally misconceived! the course of the Zambezi, which, in faci t 
joins the Luapula, not Mote, but above that town, or else we must 
suppose that he meant to speak of the junction of the Luapula 
with N T vasal. As to the great lagoon crossed by Pereira, and 
the situation of which was pointed out to Liccrda,, it is evident 
that it lies between the Zambezi and the Luapula, not far from 
their junction. It is probably the Carucuigi of Pedro, and the 
suspected continuation of it, near width Locerda halted, Is the 
Luena or Ruena. Perhaps too the channel or drain, which con- 
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nccu it with the Luapula, may he no other than the Mouva, the 
river or marsh which coven Lucemla on the S. The present 
site of the Cazembe’s town was chosen, we are told, for its 
strength, and it is manifest that the advantage of the position con¬ 
sists wholly in its being protected on all sides by deep rivers, 
marshes, or lagoons. The tract through which the New Zambezi 
Hows appears to have been wholly under water at a recent period, 
geologically speaking, and perhaps it is one of several parallel 
depressions, the lowest and easternmost of which alone, receiving 
the water* of the others, still retains its original character of a lake. 

It is remarkable tliat Lacerda, when on the banks of the New 
Zambezi, and desirous of learning something of its course, did 
not apply for this purpose to the Morin. “ I sent to-day,” he 
writes, “ to make inquiries of the Mu&sucuma, (these people are 
mingled in small number with the Moviza on this side of the 
Zambezi, some of the nation arc subject to the Cazembe, other* 
are independent,) as to the course of the Zaml»ezi, and they all 
agree in saving that it runs into the river which flows nearest to 
the town of the Cazembe.” At Moiro Achinto he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing passage:——'* The Cutters tell me that to the X., between 
the Mussucuma, who reach to the banks of the Shiri or Nhanja, 
and the Moviza, are the Uemba, who, as well ns the Mussucuma, 
arc deadly enemies of the Cazembe’s nation.** It is obvious that 
the Nhanja here spoken of is N'yassa or N’yassi,* hypothetically 
identified by Lacerda with the Shiri. The Mussucuma occupy 
it* shores towards the mouth of the Luapula, yet they are not so 
remote but that they seemed to Lacerda In be most likely to be 
well informed respecting the course of the Zambezi, which flows 
on the W, of the Cazeinbe's territory. On the other hand, when 
we consider the magnitude of this river (it was 50 yards wide and 
1 deep in the dry season) where Lacerda crossed it, and that its 
sources were on his right, we must conclude that in this latitude 
the shores of the lake must have been at least 40 or 50 miles dis¬ 
tant. Thus we have additional grounds for supposing that the 
general direction of the lake is parallel to the ordinary route from 
the New Zambezi to Luccnda. And since 1 have measured the 
routes on the eastern side of the lake, and which lead directly to 
it. by the same standard, which, wlten applied to the routes on its 
western side, running parallel to its shores, is found to fall short 
of the truth, it is highly improbable that the lake can be situate 
further to the E. than 1 have placed it. Its position, therefore, 
must be considered as approximately determined. 

* Nmi 1» Hiul tudiffrrently, N't mm, or S jmii. The of the Purtugucw u equivalent 
to the liquid I of the Spxjudi, fur which 1 u* a jr. Nhaitjx for S jmh exhibit* the 
mine aualufT u the Luxixenge. Hoaibeoge, and Lucaiuir uf Pedro, for the Huxxew, 
Z*n*U«. xml lieu I* of I *fmU. 
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YVe are informed by the Conde de Si da Bandeira that Captain 
Gamitlo, who was second in command in the expedition of 1831, 
says “that geographers erroneously give the name of Lake Maravi 
to the river, which is properly called Nhanja Grande, and which 
flows into the sea not far from Zanzibar * (Annaes Maritimos, 
1844, p. *211). In this sentence we find the hypothetical con¬ 
nexion between the lake and the river Shiri, impliedly yet com¬ 
pletely negatived by one who, going north-eastwards from Tele 
through the country of the Muzimba and Mucbiva, had an Oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all the affluents of the Shiri. 
and who must have passed near the southern extremity of the 
lake. In the “ Nhanja yrande. erroneously called Lake Maravi," 
it is easy to recognise the Great Sea or Vyassa of the M iyio • 
and as to its entering the sea near Zanzibar, that statement is evi¬ 
dently but an echo of the opinion prevalent on its eastern side, 
and which 1 have already discussed, that the Lufigi issues 
from it. 

If from Mazavamba, the position of which was detenflined by 
Lacerda. we retrace his route agreeably to tbe indications which 
he has given of his course, we shall find Tele to stand in relation 
to Sena exactly os I have placed it. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that Lacerda has left us some ob¬ 
servations of the magnetic declination, or, as it is commonly called, 
variation, from which may be deduced the following interesting 
conclusion, namely, that in his time (1798-9) the lines of equal 
declination in the Rios de Sena lay in the same direction (S.K.— 
N.W.) and at the same distance asunder (about 9(Z) as at present, 
while the absolute amount of eastern declination has diminished 
about 2°. 

I trust that what is above stated will suffice to dissipate all 
doubts as to tbe existence of the great lake called N’yassi, and to 
prove tbe reasonableness of my inferences respecting its position. 


IV . — Note of a Journey from Cape Coast to Whyddah. on the 
West Coast of Africa. Being a letter addressed to the Libra¬ 
rian of the RovalGcographical Society,dated 19lh April, 1845. 
By Mr. John Duncan. 

1 avail myself of the opportunity of sending you a few hurried 
lines detailing my late adventures, and my expectations for the 
future. 

YV hen I last addressed you I had made up my mind to proceed 
to the river Volta as soon as any man-of-war bound to leeward 
should visit Cape Coast. The Penelope war-steamer was daily 
expected; and her commander, Captain Jones, when last at Cape 
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Coast, kindly tendered bis services to me to take me to any part 
af llie coast 1 felt inclined to visit; but owing, it is supposed* to 
her hating captured a good many slavers, her return tv as delayed 
for four months. In the meantime an opportunity offered for a 
passage in the Medora (a vessel belonging to Mr. Hatton), by 
which [ profited, and was thus enabled to visit all the settlements 
on the coast between Cape Coast and Whyddah, lull details 
of which I have entered in my journal, which I shall forward by 
the first opportunity* At present 1 will give yon only an outline. 
On the 30lh of January I left Cape Coast, and on the 1st nf 
February we anchored in the roads off W mnebab* a town on the 
coast between Annatnahoc and Accra. This town has some trade 
in pthn-otl and ivory, and is an excel lent place for fish—the shark, 
w hich is here very numerous, being used us commonly as the more 
delicate Fish, Ou landing I proceeded to the mission house, w here 
t fortunately met Mr. Chapman, missionary from Asbantee, and 
Mr. Brooking, from Anmmaboe, who were returning from a visit 
u> Aceftk. Mr. Ilutton and myself were just in time for break- 
fast*—the missionaries thus always receiving me with every mark 
of kindness. 1 remained at Wiunebati until the fjth, and had an 
excel lent opportunity of penetrating some distance into the interior, 
and examining the soil and vegetation. It is a beautiful country, 
and fur 10 miles northward resembles a gentleman's park in Eng¬ 
land ' it is richly studded at intervals with clumps of trees and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a beauufill scented jessamine. This 
plain is bounded by a chain of mountains, commencing with the 
Devil's Hill to the westward, and form mg a crescent tit the N, 
and E. I shall send you a full description of the town, trade, 
and produce in inv journal. 

On the bib of February sailed fur Accra, where on the follow¬ 
ing morning we arrived, and were kindly received by the mer¬ 
chants. each offering me ftoeatnjuodaUon. I accepted the invita¬ 
tion of Mr. fledge, an English merchant. During my stay ! 
visited some of my old friends with whom I became acquainted un 
my visit with the Niger Expedition. 

At Accra we remained six days, wdiere 1 made many general 
observations* which 1 have carefully noted. 1 bad also an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting Danish Acti-fu The Danish governor, whose 
acquaintance 1 mode at Cape Cofiat, received us with a hearty 
Welcome. Part of the town Was in ruins, having been destroyed 
by order of the governor to punish the natives for their treachery, 
to which they arc very much addicted all along the const, 

February 11th we sailed from Accra for Ahguaj; on the 
12ilt we were boarded by the Cygnet brig-of-war, and on the 
following day by the Star, both stationed on this coast j and on 
the 1 Hh we anchored off Ahgttiy. Having lauded, 1 nccompa- 
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tiled Mr, Hutton to bis new factory At this place there are a 
^reat many Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers, as well as pan* 
of [he crew* of slavers, who have been put on shore here, and 
amongst whom are most of the crew of tin: far-famed MaUeirc, 
lon-j known as one of the most lucky slavers ever trading on this 
coasts She was lately run on shore by the Cygnet, and com¬ 
pletely destroyed. She hnd no slaves on board at the time; there 
were 400 ready for shipment; she had made several successful 
trips W 1 th 1 he same n u m her. h is 1 he boast of her former captaj n 
that when hard run by a man-of-war he has killed his whole ctn£ 
of slaves during the night, and thrown them overboard, as well hs 
oxhpr lh j n &« belonging to the slave-trade, to prevent a capture, 

1 brgn ship of great tonnage and sailing qualities, in order to 
jrnpete with H + M. cruisers, is now building here. 

J he cahbareer and chief captains, with their Fetish men and 
women in the most disgusting costumes, turned out |o pay their 
res pet is to us. They torjned a most extraordinary group, firing 
muskets and uttering the most hideous yells, accompanied with 
clumsy dances. After being annoyed for about three hours with 
Hus grand reception we were permitted u> rest without any further 
molestation, with the exception of some few reconnoitring ourlus- 
gage to sec what they could sleah 0 

Oil the following moral rig we were assailed by a whole bust of 
the chief captain*, begging payment for the civilities of the pre- 
viuus day, asking lo r rum, and declaring their devoted friendship ■ 
but, from my experience, f am well aware that an African’* real 
friendship extends very little beyond himself. I am afraid that 
error * •“« in Hie estimation car the African character 
from casual visitors to them being well stocked with everythin* 
necessary in the shape of dashes or presents to distribute among 
them j while the presents last they feign the most devoted attach, 
im-nt Hut circumstanced as I am, with only sufficient to pay mv 
way, l have an excellem opportunity of estimating the true aha. 
rarter of the Afrtrcn, on this coast at least. After a Slav of two 
days A hguay we wiled up the lagoon, which runs from W to 

a **»■« °f * ■“>« A bguay. At Pop w we 
visited Mr. Lawson, a native of Accra ; he Is an old man with a 

number ol young wnes. He and two sons represent themselves 

X ^ n ? al ItJerch » n ^ J and hoist the British flag, while they ire 

lctuahv V ri lhe slav<? ^* lcr * ™ the whole coait; they 

X. T™ ' vtl ° hl “ i run ™J ft™ ml 

hen l detected him thmving. JUwson is remarkably kind, or at 

™ I ,rr : lc " d ‘ te to 111 Englishmen, and L<* H M , 

crwwr, mfunnation when the Spaniard, u, 1 ’urtuguL are ,hip. 

neaM T '' “ “f" lim “ >“ $"• fei “ Prolan ,o get E ’ 

“ “ x“l ° Ut KhCD 1,6 hi,nself sLi P ! *™- 
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After visiting the principal slave-dealers, find inspecting the 
to wn h and the soil and produce of the neighbourhood, 1 returned 
U 1 Law«m'., where I nMBMDed all night, and where 1 was annoyed 
by the same sham civilities us at Ahguay, to which place we re- 

iti rnpsl on ihc? followillijr ^y* , «. 

At both Popoe ^m\ Ahguay ft considerable quantity of coin* 
is cultivated and manufactured into doth. Indtgo is also cufti 
vaind; and lime of an excellent quality is manufactured IWinlhe 
owter-thttlL A cofudderoble quantity of salt is in rule, both b 

drviTis in pots and by evaporation by the heat of the sun. whull 
dry ing i n pj l _ (J{ vf F h r Q n 4 E , install l 

ranges at tin reason from /ft tow raor. lyimiv 

(Awl) at 5 p.m ■ the thermometer fdl suddenly derm- a mnimlo 
frutn BO to 7H, ihe most sudden and the greatest change 1 baic 
vet seen in so short a time on the African roast; the theTiitometer 
aku fell during a tornado rot the L9th of April from 84 to /b 
Fahr. between 7 ntul 8 o'clock in the morning ] 

On the 18th of February we started again front Ahguay r 
the lagoon which runs just behind that town andI Popoe, ahou 
half aTnile from the sea, to proceed !«Wbyddnh- \Y e commenced 
our journey at 8 The lagoon or lake is beautiful and u. m 

some places very picturesque; its banks are at intends covered 

with trees of various kinds, amongst which are numerous cabbage- 
™lms. mangrove, mul a Species of beautilul laurel; at oilier places 
it is not wooded, but baa plantations of cotton, indigo, yams, 
Indian com, &C. The lake abounds with ftsh and waterfowl, 
and there are great numbers of alligators. 

Canoes arc propelled by long piles, with four men to one lurge 
i-anoe; the river varies from % to 10 feet in depth. Myself, 
with luggage, mid boy as servant, occupied one tanoe; and Mr. 
Hatton, and Mr. Hanson his agent, another. My canoe, being 
lighter than the other, moved considerably faster than it, amt I 
arrived at the toll-bar across the lake some time in advance- 1 his 
place is named Lillie Fopoe, ami is the usual resting-place for 
the canoe-men passing up and down the lagoon with gotafs, on 
which a toll is imposed. 

While Widling here for Mr, Hutton's coming up, a very' large 
canoe arrived from Whyddah, in which were several Spanish alave- 
merdirtnts. accom.pam<il by a numlier of young slaves, apparently 
between 12 and 15 years" of age; the canoe stopped some time, 
the Spaniards kindly presenting to me the contents of their can¬ 
teen, which was well stocked. 1 accepted a cigar, when they 
bade me good night, and proceeded, Mr* Hutton** canoe having 
arrived, we remained half an hour, and again Started, —the moon 
still bright, and the river beautiful* At daylight we found » 
change in the appearance of the banks, which were now closely 
wooded with sm&ll mangroves, the roots and some of the trunks 
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beittgcmered with oysters, I have oflen heard of raters grow in- 
upon trems but here they were? in reality; the bed of the river was 
also eiivered for several mil« wish outers, mmc verv large, although 

i, "™ r '* ”° l 80 »** 118 in England At loVthck ah, we 

nr rivet 1 at the ferry across the lagoon. where the mail leads to ihe 
t [J ' rn ” hyddih. 3 miles distant from the ferry, The first object 
seen, dose to the ferrv, » the gibbet of three natives, who mur¬ 
dered n while man on the lake, and robbed him of 5000 dollars, 

\ri i iT liim,et f at lhi * P lace ^ proceeded u> the town of 
Wliyddah, earned in hammock* through the swamps. In tbree- 
quarters of an hour we armed at the old English fort, partially 
repaired and occupied by Mr Hutton a S a palm-oil factory and 
*J»re. On the following day we were visited by all the principal 
.tuguese and Spanish slave-dealer*; a great contrast to the 
native African—the latter using every endeavour to rob you, and 

aml kindn «*i for, although 
U e.dea!ers. the Spanish and Portuguese are the most kind and 

tTilny P iv T eV " A * Bn 1 will men¬ 

tion that Mr. Dei Suuia. one of the greatest slave dealers on the 

«hj»le co„i of Aina, ha. behaved in the kindest wanner tr, me, 

,rf n t profl *'? l . k “«•"'<*» f« nt? introduction to the Kin" 

- ).s i„j.,ev. I have already received a message from the K,i5 

ilkuT^ - ”?"??* “* 10 «■■»* me to pea through 

thTT.**-*- K ™ ? thi.co B ™ri.„i tc „" r dy 

through tl,c influence of Mr, De Sauza, * 

1 have been remaining here for some time, awaiting the kings 
return from the war as it is called, although in Reality 
noihmg more than a iW-htmt; those captured are called pTl . 
toners, and all who are saleable are sent to the slave-market Ld 
sold m the liest bidder; while timse who are too old, or deformed 
are detained tor sacrifice at the great annual custom at which f 

22 “ ‘T f"“\ - Mr. DiL. -ill very £*?££* 
dtc eapnal wr.b all Ur. reran* Mr. Dc Snuit h» as n.ud! if 
not more, influence than the hmg himself, therefore 1 shall have 

■- ffeltlEl ^ l<?n information than I other- 

J‘ l,nnld ! lIna ®pp*«tnm^ is too good to let slip, 

*hts Jor Jr^ ,n T lf " “"fcrtoW* >*l suitable 
catmtrv ^ ™J hwtt being much too hot for the 

, t - Y. n * so been fortunate enough to get a horse urmn 

r 5l r <, r ,b r 1 b ™ k bi "* r «■* 2h jwm: 

ueicla nf'l ^/•r^lroop-l.oHe. he is to,, small form, 

mJL scmcnvX' SfeJ? '£}'“* baIf "“*■»* > *J 1 

feed vour ho™ V l llJorlu, J al<fl Ji ) otJ cannot trust a native to 

" bC ■“ affwuon fur *• --J Other ■ 
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This a very splendid country for r^ricuUural purpose*; for 
manv miles behfod the town the country is very level, the itod rich 
red lixim, and not a stone to he found, nor any change to the 
ileLh of 20 feel. The soil nil! raise anything ihev p]ani upon 
n P l>m the people are indolent, even the domestic slaves scarcely 
perforin sufficient labour to keep diem in bodily esercise. D«. 
j^na's slaves work only when they please; tb«J are well fed, 
and are all reckoned ns his family: any English labourer per¬ 
forms more Work than fifty of them; they are to e 
ovni Dc Sauza's premises, hasting m the stm like so mxay 

S ™The snake which is worshipped here is a species of W con¬ 
strictor : snake-houses are built in different parts of the townfor 
the reception of these snakes, and ate of a round form., about ect 
diameter, with two doorways but no door; the root u.corned U c 
a small corn-tick* The snakes arc placed on the top of a walk 
where they <x*l themselves up until hungry, when they craw out 
in ihe nights and are generally picked up m different parui of the 
town’ the natives being subjected ton heavy penalty if they ar 
known to pass one without inking iv up and carrying it to the 
snake house ; even the carrier of a burthen Ott his bead tons 
insundv lay it down and attend upon the snake. In its process 
back to its house you will often see old persons prostrating them¬ 
selves and lagging to be nibbed over by it,* 

At certain times of the yearn Urge species of vampirc-bnl 
visits this place, and remain about a month; they fly in large 
narties like rooks, and suckle their young like the monkey, 1 hcv 
ire when full grown from 34 to 36 inches from point to point of 
win - they are considered to be the largest in ikm world. It is 
said their bite, which is ^ sharp os that of a ent, is very dangerousi 
but although 1 have had several bites, l have fell no ill effects from 
them The breast, when dissected, is very much like that of a 
woman; their milk is very thick, ami their flood fruit and insects. 

1 have shot and wounded many—they arc very difficult to kill, ns 
Ihev partake of the canine (feline?). When nulling, they bang 
in clusters close to each other, on a small bough, by their hind 
feet: their eyes are brown, and very full; they carry a great quail- 
tilv of flesh, "and art eaten by the natives* 

'The laws, manners, and customs of YVhyddah, though arbitrary 

• _ Tw-,ft| in hi* dc+cnbn tlbat HOtJ miMn ot the Wbid«* 

_ n ii u * apitil mm* lo till ihttn. He mbti, mowwtr, Uut - in ii jsi 
1 1,97 itiry fiATV dcmAJ ft in * riJiciitflOi itmeeuTiori. A bog. loiied by on-e of mht'fi. 
* it bi* iiiiki tiP il ditd. Tbr \*itm mnkA tbeir turn jjliinl to Use krng, 

unauinkc to *t'S**r w MOUtel fat Ibo bog«, uaUn wrrr iMurd to r plaurfhlenjjg 
Uj* wImsIe t*ce. At once were br*tnliib«l nUjeiiiand cu:l,i«re, and ibe met wuuM 
Uvt I^til ejttapiKd Ij*J wt Ibe king ktMwl, lepmlhlt to U* ptiem tb-s n 
tnjjrbl to rnt mi a id nitb the innocent t4ood tbey but ■pUl,"—(».) 
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and absurd* are full of interest. My time will not permit me to 
give t»u the details at this moment. 

In my last lei ter 1 informed you I intended to make an attempt 
to ascend the Volta river, which l have done, but when tfc 
reached the outside of the bar at the mouth of the river it was 
found impracticable to cross it in a canoe; the natives staling that 
such n tiling bad never !>een before attempted, f found that the 
only wav of pelting a canoe into that river was by landing either 
N. or S. of I he Volta* nod carrying the canoe to the Volta inside 
the bar. As the prospect of reaching Dahomey was much 
brighter by starling from VVhyddah, I seized the opportunity of 
aceomptumog Mr. Hutton, as I have already detailed to yob* 

March 5 th. — I again travelled, by lagoon, from VVhjddall to 
Ahguay, where 1 arrived this morning* only a few hours too late to 
witness the shipment of 400 slaves, three of whom were drowned 
passing through the surf; the vessel was captured by the Hydra 
steamer the following morning. 

As Mr. Hu lion intended returning to Caj«o ComI as soon as 
possible, he determined travelling by lagoon ns far ns Porto 
Snguom, nearly I day s sail by canoe, to the westward t>f Ahguay. 
We accordingly embarked in a large travelling conoe, and reached 
PortoSagonrn at six in the evening. Mr. Hutton then proceeded 
by land to the Volta ; I Arrange to proceed up the lagoon into a 
large lake, 6 miles long by 5 miles broad. Two rivers run into 
this lake at the N, end, one from the W„ the other from N. by E, 
Being of opinion that one or both these rivers were partly fed by 
the Volta, l applied to the cabarcer of Porto Sagi*>ra for cannc- 
men. and he readily granted my request; I had also two more 
volunteers, one of whom hud formerly been a servant to Cap¬ 
tain Clnppcrton. the other was an Accra man; besides two buys, 
one of whom had been servant to Governor 11 ill* at Cape Coast, 
and could speak English. It appears that this boy, while on a 
journey to sec his brother at ■■ little Elmi ra^ had been kidnapped 
and sold at Popoe, lo Lawson, who was afraid to ship him, know¬ 
ing he spoke English, he therefore exchanged him to the caba- 
reer for two others; the poor fellow was pleased lo see me, and 
begged me to get him released. 

Having mustered my people, we commenced our cruise into 
the lake, visiting several towns, and a very large market OH the 
eastern border, where we remained some lime to procure some kau- 
kie, a bread made of the Indian corn ; the people, never having seen 
an European or while man before, left their goods, and thousands 
of men, women* and children cairvc into the water as high as their 
middle to see me. The excessive heal of the sun, the number of 
persons round the canoe, together with the offensive odour from 
their persons, rendered my situation anything but enviable'; 
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whenever l moved my head round towards those who had not 
alr e a d y seen my face t they retreated immediately. Having made 
our purchases, we again got under weigh tor the mouth of the 
river, which enters the lake from the N. by E- My eftnoamen 
here showed some reluctance to proceed, remarking that no per¬ 
son had ever been up that river, that it «u Idled with mon¬ 
sters. and dial its termination could not be reached m two moons. 
This made me the more anxious to proceed, and I threatened to 
throw the first man who disubeyed mv orders into the fiver j they, 
finding h of no use any longer to hesitate, went to work in real 
earnest. About ^ miles up, the river deepens to 10 or 12 leet, 
and from 20 to 25 yards wide; current not more than 2 miles 
per hour. At 10 miles, its general direction changes to E., and 
at 14 miles again changes to N- J W., and at 20 miles again to 
N. by E,: here the banks rise a little, ami arc wooded on each 
side. Up to tins distance not a habitation or mark cl a footstep 
were to be seen ; ami from the lameness of the pelicans ami large 
crane* on the Lanka, as well as the numerous alltgaiurs, 1 con¬ 
cluded thev were seldom disturbed. At intervals the rhinoceros 
was raising his head above water—one, very near the canoe, so 
alarmed the men that they refused again to proceed any further. 
1 was compelled to knock one oi them into the river, but as he 
earnestly begged to be taken in, promising to go anywhere I 
thought proper, 1 allowcd him lo mum to bis duty. VVc still 
held on our way , we found these ponderous animals more nume¬ 
rous than pleasant: it w as now getting dark, and l determined to 
remain for the night at the first kn»om or village we might arrive 
at. The moon now shone brightly, and on the left bank 1 per¬ 
ceived a track resembling a footpath, here we landed, and found 
the marks of a recent fire ; I concluded from this that some vil¬ 
lage was near, but our scarab proving fruitless, we again embarked 
and pushed o« fur 2 mikes, where we were agreeably surprised bv 
seeing a large fire on the right bank of the river. On our nearer 
approach we found we were in rather an unpleasant situation, as 
seven men and a number of boys stood near the fine, the former 
with muskets presented. On my hailing them they put down 
their muskets, and received us apparently in a friendly manner, 
as wn landed and sat down. My volunteer Ilbay Batho, Clap- 
pertoo’* old servant, taking care to remain near me, 1 gave hint 
charge of one of my double- barrel led guns, retaining the other 
myself* and my sword (which is a gre.it terror to the native*), 
Wc remained Home time in conversation with this fishing-party, 
whose imp* are set in the river like eel-traps in England, and 1 
then retired to my canoe for the night. My two boys aim soon 
relumed to the Canoe, having overheard a conversation between 
my canoe-men and the fishermen, to the effect that thev were 
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ileteriDined to proceed no further, but to remain at this pi are, 
ami allow me.U) go alone ns far as the town, one of the fishermen 
to be my pilot to, the town* who would give me up to the cabweerj 
anch iti the event of my not paying a heavy toll, the cahareer 
would seize my luggage anil canoe* Tins information gave me 
time to arrange my plan : l was determined not to yield one 
paint to the villains, let the consequences I we what they would* 
In the morning, as soon as we bad breakfasted, I ordered my 
crew all on board; die ennoemen insisting upon returning down 
the river, I drew uiy sword and drove them in an instant nut of 
the canoe, the other four men being willing to go wherever 1 
chose; I ordered rlie canoe's bead to he turned down stream, 
leaving the cnnocmen in the hands of the native fishermen, who 
had seized upon them as slaves. Thinking l w as going to leave 
them, they raised the most hideous yells, begging me to take 
them mi board; I was* however, determined to give them a fright, 
and did not return for some minutes, and w hen l did so the fisher¬ 
men flail net I them as their slaves, as 1 bad sent them ashore* 
The caiioemen were very urgent to be again received on board, 
promising the strictest obedience ; I ordered the how of the canoe 
to bi 1 run against the bank, and with my sword in my right band 
and my gun in my left, with the second gun close at hand when 
wantedj 1 sprang on shore. All the seven had their muskets 
presented at me, but as they fire from the hip, and had moreover 
their lock-Coven on made of raw hide), 1 had no apprehension 
of the consequences* 1 directed old It hay to inform them that 1 
would blow Out the brains of the first man who attempted to 
remove his lock-cover, Striking the oldest of the par tv on I he 
wrist with the hack of my sword• he instantly dropped his musket* 
prostrating himself on the ground to beg for mercy, and the 
others followed his example. The cannemen tumbled into dm 
boat any how* To prevent their liring upon us from behind the 
trees, 1 broke the lock of the old man s gun, which seemed to 
distress faun more than hjs I deeding arm; the other six muskets 
(Danish), 1 told Ithay Id dip into the river, which he readily did* 
and returning the six guns to their owner* .allowed them to de¬ 
part, They jumped into their small canoes and were off up the 
nver ns quirk as possible* The old man I detained to pilot us 
up to the tow n ; we proceeded about 2 miles higher up towards 
the town—the old pilot, no doubt* thought himself all right— 
when 1 ordered the bend of the canoe to be turned down stream ; 
the old man begged hard to go on shore* but to punish him J took 
him 4 miles down the river* and landed him on the roughest pari 
1 could find. This ended my adventure. At six o'clock p m* 
1 arrived at Porto Sagoora, The eabareer congratulated me upon 
my escape,, but did not seem at all pleased when I told him it 
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was jilt the fault of his own people, My cowries were now all 
exhausted ; the money 1 hail being of no use here- "I experienced 
none of the milk of human kindness which some of our mis¬ 
sionaries hold forth as being- so liberally bestowed, by the nallies, 
I had a small chicken with me w hen l started on my journey up 
the HahotLi river (the native name, and not known bv nay other) ; 
this chicken, having been with me during my two Jays' cruise, 
had become very tame, and 1 could not think of killing it. 1 
went out and shot two pigeons fwhich arc plentiful, but small) 
anti a fine monkey, which made me and my boy a good breakfast 
and dinner; the boy preferring the monkey-soup, which I have 
not yet lasted, but those who have, state it to be excellent. 

The following morning, being the fourth from my return from 
the f iahotia, my two friends Hanson and Henriques arrived com¬ 
pletely drenched by a tornado; w e prepared for our immediate 
departure for Abguay, which we reached Into in the evening., 

On the 15th Mr. Hanson and myself visited a large market¬ 
place at a small town called Grecgapogie, one of the largest 
markets on the lagoon until you reach W liyddah. On our return 
from Greegapngic market we saw 1 several alligators; I shot one 
about G feel long, but he got into the water, and was not secured. 
Soon after we saw a very Urge fine oil the bank seemingly asleep; 
w e got the canoe steady , and T shot him through the upper surface 
of the hard cruat on the back—this prove* the fallacy of the sup¬ 
posed fact that a bullet will not pierce an alligator in certain parts 
of the body; he sprang into the water, but soon put his bead 
above again. My next shot knocked out his eye, and carried 
away part of his skull, still be was not dead ; he got under water, 
and ascended the stream at least 50 yards, and came again to the 
surface. One of the fishermen drove three harpoons into him, 
which, although they penetrated 4 inches, had little effect; I 
fired another shot through his brain, which finished him. and we 
towed hi in to Ahguay. We were obliged to give the cabareer 
notice to send In* men to take out his gall, which is a verv strong 
poison, nod it was thrown mm the river, in order that it might 
not he used a* slide Every person killing an alligator, and not 
reporting it for the purpose of having his gall taken out, is eonsi- 
dcred a murderer, and punished according! v. 

On the 18th, Captain Pearce, of an American trader, and 
myself started from Ahguay liy the lagoon for Whyddah, having 
with me the horse which I mentioned before ns being sent to me. 
When we had gone 10 miles the bone jumped overboard, and we 
had great difficulty in again getting him into the e&noe; this he 
several times repeated, and as often hail 1 to jump into the river 
to get him in again, the natives being entirely useless. When we 
came to the toll at Little Popoc, we slopped one hour to refresh 
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ihe men, and again proceeded, leaving' the canoe with the horse to 
follow ; but, instead of following us, the villain* in the canoe 
went up a branch which falls in here from the N., with the in¬ 
tention of stealing bitn. We gave chase, and overtook them; 
they ran the boat ashore and run off, but I caught one of them, 
and T believe he remembers tile circumstance. Again the horse 
got out, and night came on about this time; I got into the canoe 
to hold him, but it being too small it eapsbsed, and we were both 
thrown into deep water; we both swam ashore, and 1 again 
gnt him into the canoe, and secured him with a twitch made of 
my widking-stick and a piece of cord* Having stripped off my 
wet clothes and put on dry, another difficulty awaited us. ] t being 
past 12 o'clock the lower bar was shut, and we were told by the 
guard that we must wait till the morning; but my temper was so 
ruffled with the many vexations I had experienced, that I was de¬ 
termined to have it all my own way, and I broke the bar anti 
pas&rd through. The toll-guard* came after us with two canoes 
to take ray men prisoner*, hut 1 drew my sword and took two of 
the guards prisoners, and they at last were all very glad to give in. 

I again arrived safe at Whyddah, thank God, in good health, and 
in daily expectation of marching to Dahomey and the Kong 
Mountains; and when f return I am promised ft canoe, with 
which I will again ascend the Hahotia, which 1 am confident is a 
branch of the Volta. [ have mapped the river Hahotia. from 60 
miles up, down to Whyddnh, and the lagoon, which t shall scud 
home to you by the first opportunity, 1 beg you in express my 
gratitude to all the members of your Society; your instrument* 
are all in good order and safe. Assure all my kind friend* that 
ns Jong a* life is in me I shall do my best to merit their &jipro¬ 
bation. 

You say in yuur last letter to me that you regret my finances 
bring so low, and advise me to keep up a good heart. I leel 
grateful for your kind advice, hut, thank God, as long as my 
health is good my spirits never fail ; this is jus; the life that suit* 
my temperament; in the midst of difficulty am] danser I think 
nothing of it, and laugh at it afterwards. I still consider myself 
a soldier on the dnty of my country and my friends, anti will not 
leave it until I am starved out; ] can even then pawn mvself to 
sauie king or merchant, and reconcile myself to an African grave, 

I he worms of Africa are cjuite as mudest as those in England, 
although the people arc nob 
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V, —j Notice of 4 Journey from fChyditah on the Iff Coast of 
Africa to AthfooJitih in the Interior. By Mr- J, Duscan, 
Heing <1 letter addressed. by the traveller to the Secretary ol 
the Royal Geographical Society, and dated Cape Coast, 
October 4, 1945, 

1 task the earliest, thouub but a brief, opportunity ot communi¬ 
cating to you the hews of my safe return to Cape Coast after an 
absence of nearly eight months, and a most success till journey 
across that part of the Kong mountains called Malice* and extend¬ 
ing about 160 miles 1*5 and W. But as the vessel sails this day 
for London, l must postpone details till another lime. 

I believe that in my last letter to Mr, ShiUtoglaw I mentioned 
my running down the omit to VVhytldnh, there to await the King 
of D&homey's return to hi* capital from his annual wars. 

During inv sojourn at Whyiklab, 1 bad an excellent opportunity 
of visiting the people of that and of the neighbouring io«M t and 
observing their manners, as also of ingratiating myself with the 
most influential individual of the place—Senhor Don Francisco 
dc Suzn, of slave-dealing notoriety. He is a Foitogoew by birth, 
seventy-five years of sgt, anil has resided in Wbyddah between 
forty and fifty years. He is, althoujh n slave-dealer, an excellent 
man, kind nnd generous to every Englishman. His influence 
with the King of Dahomey surpasses that of any other person, 
and 1 have found him in reality one of my best friends. Suffice 
it to say. he obtained his majesty's free permission for me to visit 
his capital, the king saying* ** be should be much proud by being 
visited by one of the Queen of England's soldiers, and would 
afford me every protection while in lus dominions/ 1 This message 
was truly gratifying to me under my circumstances, having been 
jjcremplorily refused by the King of Asha nice the [Message 
through his country, though the application had been made by 
Governor Hill. My deter mi nation, however* had already been 
taken lo fulfil my promise to my friends in England, or perish in 
the attempt. 

I now laid out what tittle money 1 hail left in the purchase of 
such presents as were suitable to the King *ud Cahnreers. 
equipped myself in the urn) Unit of the Life Guards„ and mounted 
on a good horse of the country, started on the 0th ©f J one for 
Dahomey or rather A homey, where l arrived an the 10th. Here 
I was received with military honours, and escorted to the best 
house in the place. On the following morning his majesty soot 
his compliments, intimating his readiness to receive me in due 
form. I accordingly mounted m militaire, and proceeded lo one 
of the king's palaces, where I waited in the leirl space in front* 
Ami where bis majesty's chair was placed. He soon made his 
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appearance, and took bis seat T He was dressed in. a plain neat- 
pullerned cotton robe. He rose and bowed to me very grace! ully, 
and I lien expressed his wish that I would salute him after the 
English iimnutr. I accordingly advanced slowly with drawn 
sword, coming to h recover in ibe advance. The motion 

pleased hi in so much that he req nested i would repeat ii. He 
then asked me to ride in a circle, and upon my pulling my little 
horse into a canter, bis majesty called out lustily for me in stop, 
•ending two men to bold me on, one on each side. Hut 1 told 
him that was not English fashion, explaining bi him at the same 
time that English toldien fought in a body of many thousand 
men on horseback, and sometimes singly. This seemed very 
much to astonish him as well a* all the Cabarcen* particularly when 
1 performed the sword exercise at a gallop, and he exclaimed. 

" Now Dahomans may he proud when Queen of England send 
fine head soldier messenger tu ser their king on friendly terms. 
Now he was well pleased and satisfied Englishman lie Dnhnmnn's 
friend.” At the same time ordering Lts soldiers to look at me 
before 1 dismounted, telling them 1 belonged to the queen of nil 
white men in the world, and he himself king of black men, 
Adiantces not excepted. (Some Ashantces were present who had 
come to the Custom, begging hi* majesty to intercept me.) 

1 then dismounted and advanced towards his majesty, with the 
Cabareers, my conductors, these Jailer performing the usual 
humiliating ceremony of prostrating themselves and rubbing their 
heads and arms with dust. The king shook me heartily by the 
hand, welcoming me to Dahomey in the name of the Queen of 
England, at the same time asking me alter the queen’s health 
and family. He then proposed her majesty's health, which we 
drank very cordially in some good cherry brandy. We then sat 
down, a seat being provided for uu: close to his majesty's left, 
with several men la hold a large* umbrella over my head. Then 
commenced a review of about (kKX) female troops, well armed and 
accoutred. Their appearance, for an uncivilized nation, was 
really surprising, and their performance still more so. Bui I 
must not here dwell upon details, leaving the two following days 
of the review and the rest of the Custom for the readers of mv 
journal, if it shall be found worthy of notice. 

After receiving the most unbounded attention anil kindness, 
with abundance of provisions., till the 17th, the king then fur- 
rushed me with a guard of 100 inert to accompany me all through 
his dominions., and across the Mahet or Kong Mountains. He 
b,ul even had the path cleared as well as possible for upwards of 
100 miles, and had actually so arranged that at every little krooni 
and village, provisions were alw ays waiting ready cooked for us ; 
and in towns where we slept, some times eighty and ninety large ’ 
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calabashes were arranged in the market-place 1 . Everything nils 
always presented to myself by the Cnbareer, when I made the dis¬ 
tribution among my soldiers and people. Their cooking is 
excellent. 

You will perhaps be surprised rrbeo I inform you that the 
Kong Mounting to the N, of Dahomey arc considerably out of 
their true geographical [Million in the map. These mountains 
are truly grand and imposing* although they are not whal must 
Europeans would expect them to he. Their first appearance, on 
approaching from the S.j is that of huge ruins of immense stone 
buddings of colossal proportions. They consist of blocks of 
granite* marble, and ironstone. On advancing nearer, the appear¬ 
ance changes u> dial of oral blocks resembling eggs laid on their 
side r this is particularly the case where one large block is dis¬ 
connected from the chain or crescent Some of these blocks are 
200 feel high from their base, which is generally a true level 
without any rise as you approach them. Nearly all the towns 
are built tm the very tops of these mountain*, and are constructed 
ol clay carried up the steeps, which are in many cases perpen¬ 
dicular* and ascended by steps cut in the rock. As the inha¬ 
bitants never think of using stone* their buildings are not proof 
against musketry, and more and more of these limns are amtdallv 
becoming subject lo the Dnhoman government, under whose laws 
they seem very happy. When a large town is blockaded, the 
invading party generally station in the night and quietly recon¬ 
noitre the place* If the ascent to It be found practicable, the 
attack is made early the next morning; but if not, their commu¬ 
nication i$ cutoff from the contiguous mountains of the chain, nnd 
sentinels plared at short Intervals round the foot of the mountain 
to prevent escape. The besieged have great confidence in their 
poisoned arrows, w hich are much dreaded ; but thev are of no avail 
against ibe Daknnnn m mkeu. The besieger* generally commence 
their operations just before the crops in the plain are ripe, so that 
they have all the advantage of provisions, and their victims be¬ 
come an easy prey. 

I have mapped my journey; that part of it which lay among 
the Kong Mountains was chiefly in a direction E. and W., end I 
found it a country of gTeat interest to the geologist and botanist. 
(What a pity all my botanical friends relinquished tlm journey.) 
I ha^e noted everything in my journal; the character and dip* of 
the strata, the nature of the minerals, the temperature «f the 
springs, &c. 

Iti consequence of information received from a Mohammedan 
priest respecting the murder of Park, I travelled to the distance 
of 13* 6' IN. by observation, and longitude, by dead reckoning. 

1 3 E- 1 he imvn called Adofoodinhis of ixiiisidcrsblr size* with 
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a targe market, where articles from the Mediterranean are ex¬ 
posed for sale, as well as bracelets and anklets from Bomou. 
Here I met a fine-looking man, a Bornouese. who, to my great 
surprise, could speak Spnnish and who told me lie bar] been 
twenty-one years a slave in Bahia, to the firm of Bui by and 
Johnson, of' Liverpool; lie said he had been head-cook during 
that period ; he signed his name ■» Wamuidy Libertad me dm 1 j 
de Abril de 1825.” I also met a Tripoli merchant I had seen at 
Egga when with the Niger expedition. Amadi Fain inn was, it 
appears, the principal (cause?) of Park's death, Having com* 
p1rt.in.wl lo ihc Ktnji Or C bifi’f \ nourii ihnt Poxk i Wfl tlischarpotl 

him without paying him bis full wages* Park was interrogated 
upon the subject, and of course indignantly denied the charge; 
whereupon an attempt was made U> detain the canoe, which was 
at the lime moored to the bank by a piece of rope. 1 ark, said 
mv informant, cut olT the hand of om of the people attempting to 
detain the canoe* This was the commencement of the affray, 
which ended in the traveller's death. This old priest, Tmrawo- 
wea, further states, that about four years after, a while man from 
Constantinople cm me in search of Park’s j>apers; that lie, Uie 
priest, saw- this person purchase at a high price a lung tin lube 
with large sheets of }>aper in it; but that after the purchase the 
king declared the price too little, and made a fresh demand upon 
the poor merchant. The books, it appears, were distributed into 
different hands; many were cut up and sold as amulets, and some 
were carried to Boussa* where they remained a very long time. 
Terrasso-wea himself, from having demanded of the king a portion 
of his pay, which was several years in arrear, had been compelled 
to leave Yaouri. and has since, he says, travelled over nearly the 
half of Africa, He is a fine venerable old man, of 05 or GO 
years of age, and about 5 feet 10 inches in height. He says that 
he has been more than twenty tunes in Timbuctno, which he 
desculies as not so large as Adofoodiah, and famed only as a 
great exchange-mart for giwnis, in. consequence of the facilities 
for transport afforded by thirty-six tributary streams which enter 
the Niger or Great River within 1 league of Timbuctoo. 

I would gladly have proceeded further, or have remained in 
Adofoodiah a dav or two longer; but as I had, accompanied hy 
four people, stolen a march in advance of iny main guard at 
Baffin, the last place of Dahomin authority, and knew tlial tbe 
cahareer. Of captain of the guard, was answerable at the risk of 
hi» own head for my return to Dahomey, 1 resolved upon re¬ 
turning. 

] cannot now enter into a detailed account of the country tra¬ 
versed* Beyond the Kong Mountains, for the distance of more 
than ISO miles, it is nearly a perfect level, with the Shea Butter- 
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tree and Palmstrec. Few rivers of any magnitude, or of more 
than 20 or 30 yards in width, traverse it (they arc all described 
in my journal). 

My journey back w»* extremely fatiguing ; but the men were 
very anxious to return to their Comrades. The African is gene- 
rally a great coward when away from his ow n locality, or distant 
from a main IkkIv. A* 1 bad gone further than I luul anticipated* 
all ray cowries were expended, so that, for our subsistence, we 
were obliged to steal corn and roast it; it was nearlv ripe, am] 
mndc a very excellent meal. Near the towns the land is beauti¬ 
fully cultivated, but the country in general is very thinly peopled. 

L poo my return to RnfFo I was received by the guard as one 
risen from the dead. After starting in search of the old priest* I 
had sent ray fifth man back to lkffo to say l was only gone as far 
as the Dab-a-dab mountains to see a friend of mine, who I knew 
was living there at present, and that [ would return in three days. 
However, when 1 reached the place, the priest anti Tripoli mer¬ 
chant had gone to Adofoodiah, which del a veil my return for mnuv 
days, l forgot to men cion that during the whole journey, with 
the exception of three or four days in the Kong Mountains, I was 
without bed or betiding* 

On starling from Whyddah, 1 had engaged one of the crew of 
an American vessel, which vessel had been told to the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and subsequently got dear off with GOO staves* 
My new man was a French Canadian, according to his own 
account, and boasted a great deal uf his valour and the numbers he 
had slain. White living at Dahomey I had detected him stealing 
cowries, although he hail ray keys to supply himself with anything 
he required* Upon being reproved* he immediately, with a 
terrible oath, look n tremendous clasp.knife he had suspended 
by Isis side, and threatened to inrminate me ; but I had now' 
got used to such fellows. 1 was compelled to knock him down, 
and with some difficulty 1 took the knife from him, 1 then gave 
him a good horse-whipping and kicked him out; but, although 
lie Imd boasted so much of his valour* he was afraid to return 
to Whyddah alone, and begged I would forgive him and uke 
him on, which I at last agreed to. Bat, being a drunkard 
be was seized die first clay with fever* 1 then gave him my 
horse to nde until we arrived at Baffiv, whence, as 1 *aw it was 
hopeless to take him any further, I sent him back to Dahomey 
giving him my cone-bedstead and bedding, as also mv umbrella! 
to that, as before stated* I was now without either bed or blanket- 
nevertheless my health and spirit* were excellent, and ray little 
home still fresh. We were now returned to die king of Da¬ 
homey s dominions, where we had an overabundance of all sorts 
of provisions, and fruit of every kind, found in the country. The 
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raharecr* of the different Mahee towns presented me with 
bullock*, goal* fowls, ducks, sheep, and pigeons of m very rare and 
curious breed. 

On ibe 10th of August I once more returned to A homey, 
where I ivas met by hundreds ol people, who welcomed me with 
drums and gongs as I entered my old quarters. 1 visited iny 
white servant, who was still alive, but very weak and suffering 
from dysentery, 

1 should have staled, that on returning to the Kong Moun¬ 
tains, l bail myself been attacked with lever brought on by 
swimming across a river {which I was Jrcquently obliged to do), 
and then riding until 10 o'clock at night in the rain, anil alter- 
w nrds sleeping in my wet clothes. However, 1 took strong doses of 
James’s powder and Jeremiah’s opiate, so that l was able to bear 
up against the fever, and was on horseback every day. although 
in a very exhausted state. But, on arriving a! A homey, 1 was 
quite rid of f<?ver, though somewhat weak from its effect* 

[ a os not destined, however, to get of! so cheaply, for a few r 
days after mv return to A homey, the weather being so cold 
(from "G^ to Sl u . and sometimes only from 71 J to 7b' J ) , 1 again 
caught a fever which was likely to prove more serious- It may 
\h- remembered that, during the > tger expedition, I received a 
very severe wound in the leg; this wound has been open a great 
portion of the time ever since, but, upon this occasion, the leg 
swelled to a prodigious size, turning black nil round the wound 
and ankle joint; this l considered amtre sign of gangrene. For 
the first and only time, since the commencement of my journey, 
mv spirits now began to fail me: I was here alone with nn one to 
lake charge of my journals ; and the observation* on the latter part 
of mv expedition, owing to my fever iu the bush, were only still 
in notes. My success, which I knew was far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of my friends, as well as my own, was 
now, thought t, to terminate here, A man learns to value his 
life but little; but,looking upon myself like n soldier cm despatch, 
I be idea of being prevented from executing to the full the wishes 
of my kind friends, weighed heavily upon me. 1 . however,derived 
xome consolation from the reflection that if God thought proper 
to cut short my career at this period, my good anil generous 
patron* would feel satisfied with my exertions. Under this im¬ 
pression I determined to watch my teg, and, in the event of any 
sudden change for the worse, to attempt amputauem. I had seen 
several operations of that nature performed, and wa* provided 
with some surgical instruments, and others for dissecting birds, 
which might serve the purpose. I had given instructions to my 
black interpreter what he should dom case of my limiting, though 
m all probability hi* first care would he to take all be could get. 
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Ey poulticing, however, and keeping the leg in a boriidiritriT 
position, the swelling was subdued and the wound sloughed; all 
the discoloured flesh in it came mvay. which afforded me great 
satisfaction. The fever was also abated ; and, although the 
wound was a large one, and in a had part (the tendon Achilles, at 
the lower pari of the calf), yet I could manage with a stick to 
hop to the king's house, as we bad a good deal of business to¬ 
gether after my return, and a long conversation on the slave 
trade. 

After many interviews, the king reluctantly consented that 1 
should appoint a day for returning to the coast. The following 
morning, j ust as I had got carriers nearly ready to convey my 
white man to the coast, he died, without the slightest appearance 
of pain. 1 was scarcely able to attend and read the funeral 
service, which, however, with great exertion*, I accomplished. 
This was the third European T had lost since my arrival on the 
coast, all through their own imprudence. The king gave me a 
line country cloth to cut up to wrap him in, and a dollar of 
cowries to the grave-diggers, besides a quart of rum. 

Two days after, his majesty sent for me to bid him good bye. 
He wtid he would always like to have Englishmen in his country, 
fie spoke very frequently and warmly of Mr. Freeman, and 
inquired very anxiously when 1 thought he would return. After 
every assurance of a lastitig regard for myself, and satisfaction at 
having had the honour of seeing one of the Queen of England’* 
soldier*, we parted, with a cordial shake of hands and the firing 
of muskets, till I reached my hotise- 

!Iis majesty sent by Wyho (the English man’s father, as he is 
called) dollars of cowries and two kegs of rum to pay iny ex¬ 
penses to the coast, He also sent me four line native cloths, worked 
in the palace, one of which he directed me to put on my bed on 
my passage to England, as he understood it w r a* cold on the sea. 

In a former part of my letter I mentioned the presence of an 
Ashantee prince w ith his followers, and perhaps you are aware of 
the King of Ashaitlcc's refusal to allow me to pass through his 
country, although the application was made by Governor Hill, 
who interested himself much in my favour. On the occasion of 
that refusal, the Governor replied to the King of Ashantee, that 
I would go lo the Kong Mountains in spile of him, and that he 
wns not to think his paltry country was the only wav to those 
mountains; dial I would go by Dahomey, where the &i n g was a 
good and honourable man, and that 1 would pass without inter¬ 
ruption. Upon this, the king of Ashantee sent one of bis sons 
with his retinue and a gold'hilled sword as a present to the King 
of Dahomey, to induce him lo intercept me. Kut the sword did 
not prevail against my interest. His Majesty stood up, showing 
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the sword, And declared that it should never induce him lo do 
wrong to an Englishman. FI is father's first and best friend, he 
said, was an Englishman,, and he should always he proud to boast 
of Laving them in his country? and would always he proud to 
have the honour of protecting them while one of his soldiers 
existed, 1, of course, thanked his Majesty in the name of the 
Queen of England and her subjects. This Asbantec envoy had 
the impudence to tell me that Englishmen only came to Ashantee 
to get what they could out of his father, and that if his father 
had no gold dust he would have no presents from England. I 
felt a little nettled at this, and answered him accordingly. 
During the whole of the Custom, a good mahogany table W4is 
Always laid for me in the court-yard, well furnished with choice 
cordials and plenty of provisions. No attention was paid to the 
Ashantee prinre nor to the Portuguese nor Spaniards, The 
Ashantee laid in the dirt. 

I shall now venture in offer a few words on my present con¬ 
dition, When E left A barney, my presents were all exhausted ; 
for t could not leave so noble and generous a nuui as the king 
without giving up the last disposable article, Myo? one of the 
king’s bead men, had also shown me such extreme kindness, 
that, in token of gratitude? I pulled off and presented him with 
tny best coat? which the worthy man declined accepting until I 
should have reached Whyddnh? from whence I sent it to him by 
one of the king 1 * four messengers who had accompanied me on 
the road. On reach lug Whyddah I was weak and greatly re* 
duced. both fmm the effects of the fever and from anxiety respect¬ 
ing iny animals on tilt road, and, as soon as 1 entirely laid 
myself up on account of the wound in my leg, 1 became worse. 
J he captains of several of her Majesty’s cruisers kindly volun¬ 
teered to give me a cruize for the benefit of my health; but, 
having brought with pic down to the cuiust, from where no Euro¬ 
pean had ever been before, 10 fine bullocks, 11 goals, 2 sheep, 
5 guinea fowls, 5 rare ducks, 1 1 very rare pigeons, and 16 
domestic fowls, also of a rare breed, I could nut leave them. 
C aptain Lee, of the " Jane ' of London, kindly gave me a passage 
from IV byddah to {'ape (. oast, where 1 now am with all except 
the bullocks. I am at present the guest of Mr, Hutton. It is 
needless to endeavour to conceal the depressed stale nf my 
finances; but 1 beg you will not surmise for a moment that I 
communicate this with a view to obtaining more pecuniary aid 
ihan [ have already received. My Only anxiety is, will my kind 
patrons be satisfied with what I have done. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure, after recruiting a few months, had my funds 
been adequate , than to have laken a direct line from lienee, 
passi tig to the left of Ashantee to Timbucloo, ascertaining the 
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true sources of the Niger, and following that river down to Raba. 
But now for a time 1 must be silent. Thank God I am much 
recovered in health. 

• • ♦ * • 

I have just seen Mr. Freeman, who has delivered to me Sir 
T. Dyke A eland's compliments, and informs me that that 
gentleman has authorized him to render me pecuniary assistanc e. 
I cannot find words to express my gratitude for this; but Sir T. 
A eland has already behaved so generously, that I cannot think of 
further trespassing on his liberality until absolutely forced by 
stern necessity* 

* * ♦ • ♦ • 


VI .—An Account of the Island of Arguin, on the Western Coast 
of Africa. By Capt. John Grover, F.R.S. 

I have collected the following jiarticulars of the island of Arguin 
from Mr. Northwood, Commander of the barque * Margaret,’who 
was detained three weeks in captivity on the island—from Wm. 
Honey, who was eleven months a prisoner at Arguin and a 
neighbouring island—and from Mr. Vaughan, commanding the 
merchant-brig * Courier.' 

Before, however, entering upon a description of the island. I 
wdl relate as succinctly as possible the circumstances which let I 
to the captivity of the persons from whom my information is 
derived. 

1 find by the ship's log of the brig * Courier,’ that on the 26lh 
of May, 1844, the chief mate, Mr. Wilson, was sent with three 
hands to take soundings near the island. On approaching the 
shore they saw a white man, accom|mnied by two natives, who 
hailed them in English, and Mr. Wilson immediately landed on 
the point of the island to assist his supposed countryman. Seeing 
the !x»at approach, the natives began beating the white man with 
dulis ; but a gun being pointed at them they fled, and the white 
man ran to the boat and was immediately taken on board the 
* Courier.’ He stated that his name was Samuel Phillipps ; that 
he was a seaman belonging to the ‘ Margaret/ of London, com¬ 
manded by Cape Northwood, who, with a portion of the crew, 
was in captivity on the island, subjected to the most cruel treat¬ 
ment. , 

Capt. Vaughan immediately determined to attempt the release 
of his countrymen by ransom or otherwise; he therefore brought 
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up his ship, and anchored on the west side of the island, in 
fathoms water, about a mile from the shore. Four Arabs imme¬ 
diately appeared on the l>each, and made signs for them to land. 
On the following morning Capt. Vaughan weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to the S.W. point of the island, where he anchored in 
5 fathoms w'ater, within bad of the shore. The chief mate, with 
six men, immediately landed, and were kindly receded by the 
natives, who promised to bring down Capt. Northwood and the 
other prisoners on the following morning to be ransomed. Early 
the next morning the natives came to the beach accompanied by 
Capt. Northwood, who waved his hat and hailed Capt. Vaughan 
to send a boat ashore. Accordingly, the chief mate was dis¬ 
patched with six hands, provided with tobacco and other things 
to ransom the captives. The chief, however, was not satisfied 
with the proposed ransom, and Capt Northwood desired the male 
to return to the * Courier ’ and request Capt. Vaughan to send 
everything he could possibly spare. Accordingly, Capt. Vaughan 
gave Mr. Wilson, in addition, three or four dozen handkerchiefs 
and some other articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty-five shirts. All these things were put into the long-boat, 
under the command of Mr. Wilson, with six hands, and accom¬ 
panied by the cutter with five hands, all well armed. Capt. 
\ augfaan gave positive orders that they were on no account to 
land, but to anchor near the shore, exhibit the articles they had 
brought, and only to allow two or three chiefs to approach them 
to treat. 

Mr. Wilson unfortunately disobeyed these orders, and as the 
natives appeared friendly, he landed the w'hole party. Capt. 
\ augban, seeing from his ship that about forty armed Arabs 
were hastening to the beach, hailed Mr. Wilson to return on 
board, nnd although he was heard the order was disobeyed. 
The Arabs fired upon the party as soon as they came up, and the 
only one who escaped was Mr. Barrington Dairies, the second 
mate, who succeeded in sw imming to the ship, although despe¬ 
rately wounded, haring received two shots in the arm, one in the 
side, and a severe cut on the head. Mr. Wilson and two men 
were killed, and three dangerously wounded. Wm Honey re¬ 
ceived two balls in the left arm close to the shoulder. He was 
considered to lie dead, ami with Mr. Wilson aud the two other 
ini-n was thrown into the sea. The salt water, however, brought 
linn to bis senses, and he contrived to crawl to the land. 

( apL \ augban having only two seamen and two landsmen on 
Imard. and perceiving that the Arabs were preparing to attack 
his ship, slipped his cable, and was reluctantly obliged to leave 
his countrymen to their wretched fate. 

1 be wounded tneu were carried to a small hut. Their suffer* 
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ings from their wounds and from the cold were intense, and they 
appeared to be abandoned by all. 

The next day, however, Capt. North wood induced the Arabs 
to dress the wounds of the wretched men. Tbeir system of sur¬ 
gery was rude, but it proved efficient; all the men recovered 
under circumstances in which in Europe recourse would have 
been bad to immediate amputation as the only cbancc of saving 
life. Tbe system employed at Arguin was ibis: all the little 
boys of the tribe were brought and directed to make water on the 
wounds; nothing else was done the first day. The following day 
the u ounds were scraped with a common knife, and then burnt 
with the bead of a large nail made red hot; they were then 
washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 

The sufferings of \Y r m. Honey were dreadful; he was burned 
eighteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his arm cause 
away. The wound in his breast they cut out with an instrument 
resembling in shape a blacksmith’s shovel, and they forced out 
the balls with brass roils. Cant. Northwood describes the screams 
of this lad as truly awful. John M*Donald received three balls 
in the abdomen, two very severe sabre cuts on the head, and his 
skull was fractured. His head and skull were scraped with a 
common knife twice a day. The sufferings of these men seemed 
to afford great amusement to the women and children, w ho imi¬ 
tated their moans and cries. 

All these men recovered, although during the eleven months 
of their captivity their only food was fish, and they were often 
kept a considerable time without water, although there was always 
abundance of it. Even the women, who, among the most savage 
tribes, show some signs of compassion, seemed to take a delight 
in their sufferings, and the little children pelted them with stones. 
To add to their misery, they expected every day to be sent into 
the interior and sold to perpetual slavery. 

There was, however, one person who hail heard of their cap¬ 
tivity, and was taking active measures for their deliverance. That 
gentleman was Capt. Isemonger, commanding the merchant-brig 
* Africanus, who happened fortunately to be on the coast. This 
gentleman possesses great influence on that part of the coast of 
Africa, and he immediately sent a messenger to the king of Tra- 
xars, who is very friendly to the English. This monarch without 
loss of time sent to Arguin, ordered tbe restoration of the captives, 
or threatened to semi an expedition to destroy the whole tribe. 
Accordingly, Capt. Northwood and all the ’men who could be 
moved, were placed in an old fishing-boat, escorted bv ten armed 
Arabs, and niter a painful voyage of nine days, were delivered 
over to Capt. Isemonger. 

Wm. Honey and his two wounded companions were necessarily 
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left behind ; and Capt. North wood did not expect that they could 
ever recover from their wounds, Through the exertions of Capt. 
Isemonger, however, these men were ordered to be delivered up 
without ransom to any ship that would receive them. No vessel 
appearing to claim them, after eleven months of dreadful suffer¬ 
ing they were conveyed by the Arabs themselves to the Gambia, 
where they, of course, received the kindest treatment from the 
Governor. 

I will now lay before the Society the most important informa¬ 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the island of Arguin. 

This island is situated in lat. 20 3 27' N., and in long. 16° 37' W. 
It is between 30 and 40 miles long, and about one mile wide. 
It is about 8 miles from the main land, between which and the 
island the water is shallow; there arc three or four channels, the 
main having a depth of 5 feet. 

To seaward there is a depth of from 5 to 7 fathoms close to 
the shore. I have been very particular in obtaining information 
on this point, as Commander Bosanquet, in his dispatch of the 
7th N ov. 1844, says, “ on surveying ihe passage beyond that cape 
(Salinas), I found it impossible without the greatest risk to the 
' Alert,’ to proceed any farther in the vessel.” 

Now Captains North wood and Vaughan, and VVm. Honey, 
positively state that there is plenty of water (from 5 to 7 fathoms 
close to the shore). Capt. \ aughan, in his “ manifest,” which 
is attested by a justice of the peace at Bathurst, and signed bv 
Lloyd s agent, declares that he nnchored near the shore in 5 
fathoms, and that when Mr. Wilson was ashore he called to him, 
and that the second mate heard him and told Mr. Wilson. This 
is a point that may prove of great importance. 

The island is formed of a whitish rock, covered to the depth 
of about 9 feet with sand, which is constantly shifting. The 
northern part of the island is flat; the southern rises to an eleva¬ 
tion of about 30 feet,* and may be seen at a distance of 30 miles. 
The island produces no wood except a small shrub called the 
phinaxn-tree, which yields a caustic juice, anti is much used bv 
the Arabs as an application to their wounds, and to cure a sort of 
scurvy to which their camels are very liable. For fuel they send 
periodically foraging parties about 50 miles into the interior of 
the continent, where it appears wood is abundant. Arguin pro¬ 
duces abundance of excellent water: this is remarkable, as it only 
Joined three times during the eleven months of the captivity. 
This water has the appearance of milk, and all speak in raptures 
of »ts excellence. As no good water is to be procured within an 
immense distance of Arguin, and as the wells of the island arc 
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not easily found, owing to the constant shifting of the sand, t have 
taken some pains to obtain the best dirccttons for finding them. 

Approaching the island from Cape Blanco, you enter a large 
bay, and at the extremity arc seen several huts constructed of 
s tit k* ami grass, and the remains of an old dilapidated Spanish 
furl. which is not armed, and is not used. A little to the south - 
ward of these huts there i$ good anchorage in 7 fathoms, close to 
the shore. The wells are one mile distant from the huts due 
south, 1st)I are only half a mile distant from the nearest beach in 
a direct line. TLu* wells, or rather tanks, are excavated out of 
the side of a hill, ami are about a foot and a half below the sur-- 
face. The natives bale out the water w ith large shells, into goats 
akitisv 

There are two considerable markets or fairs held on the island 
during the year, iu June and December ; and many strangers 
come from u*considerable distance to traffic, bringing necklaces, 
bends, chubs, and tobacco* fur which they receive fish and oil. 

No money was seen on the island. The number of m habit¬ 
ants is about sixty, including women and children. Their only 
subsistence is fish* and oil obtained from the fish. They have no 
bread nor vegetables* They hail a very small quantity of nee, 
which was kept for the sick; no oiber grain w as seen. 

The men leave the island At sunrise and return al sunset, when 
the fish they may have caught is carried Up to the huts and 
divided among the several families. The men sit down and cut 
ofT the heads of the fish, while the women are preparing to boil 
those from which the oil is extracted; they then cook sufficient 
for each person's evening meal; the rest is cut up, and hung 
upon sticks for twelve hours; it is then pul into grass and pre¬ 
served for the Enarkets in June or December. These people are 
remarkably fond of their children; they seldom quarrel among 
themselves, and when they do, llidr differences are speedily *r- 
iarmed by the imcrretilKm of the women. 

No salt was seen. 

They have a chief untried Ebonna. who is descended fmm. an 
ancient family, and is treated with great respect. They are very 
strict in theiv religious observances, praying four times a day, and 
sometime* during the night; they, however, seem to neglect the 
Mohammedan ablutions, as it is believed that no native washed 
himself once during the captivity. A Marabout visits them regu¬ 
larly twice a week from the main. The people arc tall and well- 
pTnporti&ncd ; their complexion is of a dark olive colour. Their 
clothing consists af a blue dungaree, or Indian cloth. They lake 
three yards and a half of this cloth, double it, then cut a hole in 
the middle large enough to admit the head, and then lie the two 
ends together on either side. They wear short breeches, which 
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they fasten round the waist with a narrow belt, to w hich is attached 
their bullet-bog. Each man is armed with a musket (no baronet) 
and a dagger ; some have also sabres and scimitars. These mus¬ 
kets were chiefly French, a few were English. They obtain 
their ammunition from Portendic and Senegal. They ]K>ssess 
now six boats, including thtrsc captured from the British. 

The only quadrupeds seen were white rats, except the domes¬ 
ticated dogs and cats. Fish was most abundant: quantities of 
mullet, bream, and herrings. The only birds seen were storks, 
cranes, and pelicans. 

The heat is sometimes very great, 105° in the shade; • this is, 
however, tempered bv a breeze which blows usually all day from 
the N.E. Of the healthiness of the climate we have proof in 
the recovery of the wounded men. No sickness was heard of 
among die natives. 

Such is the information I have been able to obtain of the island 
of Arguin. 


• \\r lave been told that tbe captive* differed greatly from cold; b> reconcile this 
with the statement here made of the excessive beat, we must presume either that the 

“« that they mu, «, by contrail with the beat or the 
day.—(Kn.) 
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VII .—A short Memoir of the Proceedings of the Honourable 
Comjxuiy’s Surveying Brig ** Pa/inurus, A during her late Exa¬ 
mination of the Coast beticcen Has Mur bat and Bus Seger, and 
bctuven Bus Fartak and the Ruins of Mesinah. By J. P. 
Saunders, Commander. 

Having obtained permission from the Government, I pro¬ 
ceeded from Bombay to Muscat, where I obtained a rate for 
the chronometers; I left that place on the 17th, and arrived at 
Morbat on the 24th December, in company with the tender 
“ Nurbodda. ’ \N e experienced a strong belaat wind in passing 
through Curia Muria Bay. 

In obedience to my instructions, I commenced a trigonome¬ 
trical survey at Morbat, surveying 4.} miles to the eastward 
of that place, and the bay, on a large scale; I then proceeded 
to the westward, in continuation of the survey on a scale of 2Q40 
yards to half an inch. 

I have miuulcly examined the coast and bays between Has 
Morbat and Has Seger, and between Ras Fartak and Mesinah, 
making a total distance of near ISO miles, well sounded; the 
whole distance is perfectly clear of any shoals which would 
interfere with ship navigation, with the exception of one near 
Ras Deriah. 

I was much hindered on my first arrival on the coast by the 
strong Belaat winds which prevail on it, one breeze succeeding 
another at intervals of eight or ten davs, nlwavs blowing very 
strong, sometimes a perfect gale, and constantly varying in gusts 
from N.N.E. to N.N.W., rendering it quite unsafe to send a 
boat away from the vessel. These bcla&ts never lost less than 
three, but sometimes seven, or even ten davs. 

1 he belaat is also dangerous to ships near the shore. Occa¬ 
sionally at night the breeze would die away to a perfect calm, 
and remain so for an hour or two; heavy gusts would then blow 
down from the mountains at intervals of a few minutes (without 
any warning except the noise on the water), sufficiently strong to 
split the sails or carry away the masts of any ship under sail not 
prepared for it: these gusts would succeed each other for five or 
six hours. 

In one of these bclaats the lender's main-mast was carried 
away ; she however reached the “Palinurus,” and, as at that lime 
her services were much required, 1 jury-rigged and kept her 
wuh ine. . 1 he bclaats were succeeded often by strong south¬ 
easterly winds, which, bringing with them a very considerable 
swell, were almost as great a hindrance as that wind. 

u it ' ' ve rcc *ivcd much kindness from the Bedouin Sheikh 

Ijoklicri bin Mohauuncd, who allowed me to measure a base 
VOL. xvi. v 
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on shore, and carry on survey mg' opera lions, without a single oh* 
jcclion, An Arab, named Alii Lin Mohammed, who produced 
good certificates from Captain Haines, IN.* made himself ex¬ 
tremely useful to the vessel during her Slav, 

M or bat Bay affords good shelter from* the N E-» but I doubt 
much if a ship could ride with security in the SAW monsoon ; the 
natives state, however, that the swell is not very great, and that a 
bugfolow rode the monsoon out by hauling up dose to the town. 
The town of Mur bn t consists of about 30 or 40 mud and stone 
houses, with a population of about 150 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, Indifferent bullocks and brackish water mav be ob¬ 
tain ed. 

Morbat Peak, bearing about true north from tire tow j n, is the 
western brow of a noble limestone ratine of mountains streicliiiijf 
to the eastward, nearly far as Has Nus, a distance of 40 
miles, varying in height from 3S0Q to aOGGfeet; between the 
mountains and the sea is a low plain: their greatest distance from 
the sea is about 12 miles, at Morbat about 5, The mountains 
are well peopled, covered with trees and long grass, which affords 
pasturage to numerous droves of bullocks, sheep, end goals, 
which 1 saw cm the hills. 

F'min Morbat Peak, the highest range of the mountains 
curve in to the N\ by W., sloping from their brows down towards 
the plain of niiafar, the commencement of which is ahum 20 
mill s to the westward of Morhat : round it the lower extremities 
trf the tin junta t ms rise rather abruptly to about GOt) feet; from 
thence the high range appeared to nte to be connected with the 
high mountains of Has Seger. 

Nearly the whole distance between Morhat and Dhnfar the 
line of coast is clilTy, very barren, and uninhabited ; one of die 
ridges from the mountains approaches with its a mile of the sea. 

At J hagah, and to the westward of it, the const is low am! 
sandy na hr ns Dirii!; the hills suddenly turn to the northward, 
and m a semicircular form surround the plain of Uhafar, the 
greatest distance from the sea being about 1-1 miles. 

The water had been deep close to the shore so far as Tttagafc 
but as we advanced along the coast towards the centre of the 
plain of Dhafar, a bank of soundings suddenh stretched off from 
it to the distance of 12 and la miles, again gradually dosing 
with the coast as we approached the high mountains of Segcr 
f rom the cocoa-nut trees near El Bulnd the coast bend# a 
l.llle to the in mill war tl towards Bander Risut, which is a small 
yba about one mile m depth, and somewhat more in width, with 
;J fathoms, sandy bottom, a < onriderable distance inside the canc - 
tt affords gxRHl shelter in the S.W. monsoon. The inhabitant 
of the towns of Abkud and Okud pitch tents and live here durii 


ing 
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IiCfvt of the plain, and to catch fish. 


that season, to avoid the 
which then a hound here. 

From Rm Kisut towards HftS-eL-Abioar, and thence to Hag 
Scger, the w ater near the shore deepened very much, obliging 
the vessel lo anchor m 28 to 33 fathom* water; the bank *tiH 
however extended several miles to sea, causing the boat work lo 
In? Tory laborious. 

f ha coast between llistit and Rns-cb Alunar is dark, rugged, 
and barren* the cliffs rising out of the sea, and baling U and 
lb fathoms nearly touching; them. Ras-el-Ahmnr is a dark bluff 
cajic, about 700 feet high, rising almost perpendicularly out of 
the scaj it is merely a narrow ridge, scarcely affording footing 
m some plates along the summit: it is composed, of limestone, 
and has a remarkable peak on the very outer extremity of it, by 
which it may be known. 

Has Seger (Sejer) is a bold cape, about3000 feet high at 2 miles 
Ir'iin sea : it projects but little from the line of coast to tie east¬ 
ward, and Lai 90 fathoms no bottom at I mile distance. This cape 
forms the boundary between the territory of the tribes Beni 
Ghurrah and Beni Mali rah. The mast between It and Km-eU 
Ah mar for [ns a bay. and is irregular and broken, with two or 
three sandy patches between the hills and cliffs, which rise 
directly out ol the sea. 

hiomr parts mf the land near Rat Seger are covered with trees 
and jungle, but generally speaking the coast is perfectly barren, 
wdli a most desolate and fur bidding appearance. From Has 
iSegiT the roast rims into Giihut Ghummar,* which in conse¬ 
quence of the winds and currents! 1 could not ml the time survey. 

1 ho first village 1 came lo in the plain of Dhafar was Tlmgab, 
and the ijght of it was refreshing to us ; two groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, and (for the place) a considerable cultivation of dhurra 
round it, gave lo the little town a very pleasant appearance. We 
anchored in the evening late, ami the next forenoon the Sheikh, 
ayyod AH bin Abdul tab bah Omar, sent off a very cavil message 
lo me, accompanied by a present of a bullock, sonic w^r. a m\ a 
cw cocoa-nuts, A slap could procure a small supply of wafer 
and some bullocks here. 

J he town is built of mud and stones, and contain* about 3.1G 
u ia itants of all kinds; it apjii^ri to Ijo leit in peace and quiet¬ 
ness by dm lieilouins (a rare thing in Dhafar) : this is in «mw- 

l* 0 *" ° ,Cf Sheikh being a Sayyad { for even the wildest of 
and ,T* " U> V os * M Y cnna10 * prayer, will respect a Sayyad, 

" i Jlfi n r, "P e rty, from sume vague idea that he is connected with 
tbf pmjdiel they pro f CS3 Ut ffora hip. 


r Bay &.f il» Muon, 
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The Sheikh was Tory civil, and, in course of conversation iviiU 
the surgeon of the vessel, offered la take any officer into Hadra- 
nirust, which he described as a journey of 15 days: this he 
proposed lt> do by going a part of the distance himself, and 
pining the person from Say y ml lo Sayyrtd. He also described 
lladramaut as a large cultivated district, with numerous small 
independent towns, constantly disturbed by petty jealousies, and 
at war with each other. 

There are at Thaeah two fresh-water khors and one 
(Khor Hirie) salt, which runs from the hills (apparently) 
and discharges itself into the sea ; the tipper part may be fresh, 
hut near the sea it is very brackish, and hns a perceptible rise 
and fall i it is separated front the sea by a ridge of sand, and 
the natives have a tradition that formerly boats could anchor In 
iL On the sea face of the khor there is tin opening in the 
limes lone cliffs (here about 1^0 feel high) that form the line 
of the coast, which has a similar appearance to the openings of 
the Shennes in the Red Sea, and probably lias been caused by 
the action of the water from the khor, 

A very remarkable piece of table-1 and and a large cavern at¬ 
tracting our attention. Or, Carter visited it, and thus ilcicnlus his 
trip " Three miles from Thagab you arrive at the bed nf 
the torrent, which comes from the precipices, and which terns5- 
natr-s in Khor Re rie, between the two portions of cliff east of 
Thaguh- 1 followed the wadi for three-quarters* of a mile to 
the fool of the precipice, and then ascended at the corner of it, 
over, sometimes, the perpendicular face of the mountains, and 
throughout a dangerous ascent for one not accustomed lo that 
sort of climbing. I arrived at the lop of the plateau, which is 
Ijou tided by mountains on three sides, and the fourth is the edge 
of the precipice, which looks towards the sea. The sides of the 
i noun Lai us are covered with a thick coppice of gum-trees and 
other shrubs; the plateau itself quite green mid covered with 
the remains of different kinds nf fruit-trees and useful shrubs, 
having tjg| appearance of one® having been a large garden ; little 
streams, which wire supplied by a reservoir ot water behind, 
traversed it in all direction*, affording a plentiful supply of 
moisture to the different plots of dhurra r lucerne, ami vege¬ 
table* that were growing there, I went to the cave, which be¬ 
longed to the Bedouins who conducted me to the plateau ; found 
it of ample dimensions, tuttl was received most w el cornel v by the 
Redout's wile. The Sheikh of Thagah’s w ife was also there m 
another recess of the caveru„ but did not show herself, being an 
Arab, yet she freely conversed with us. t remained with them the 
best part of the day; they wattled me to stay the night, offered 
to kill a sheep fur me* and gave rue milk as well os some of 
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Uieir medicines, with an account of their virtues- I saw many 
sink people from the neighbouring eaves who were brought to 
me. 'fhe Bedoufs wife was (alt,, very hundtome, of the gipsy 
expression end feature; wore her hair in two large plaited tresses, 
one hanging down on each side of the front uf her neck; her 
dress, along gown, light round the lower part of the neck, cr- 
tending to between the knee and hxit in front, and trailing on the 
ground behind p with large sleeves. Her skin not much darker than 
thru uf thegipsv of England- The cavern roof was studded with 
stalactites, some of which were two yards long. Towards eve, 
descended tu the plateau, and went to the most inland side of it: 
found it bounded by a canal about 40 yards broad and very deep, 
but I bad no means of ascertaining its depth; it was full a mile 
lung, and appeared to he fed by a stream from the mountain. 
After this I examined the trees and plants in the neighbourhood, 
descended from the plateau, anti returned to Thagah.” 

The plateau was of a quadrilateral shape, three-quarters of n 
mile broad facing the sea, and a mde deep. 

The cavern was on the right-hand side of the plateau, on the 
slope of the mountain, and about 100 feet above it (its base?) ; 
the span of the arch was 130 feel; the depth of the cavern 30 
yards: it would hold 100 head of cattle besides the people. 

Many caves similar to tins are found in these mountains, 
and arc considered a great blessing by the natives. They nre 
k toted to all the variations of climate which they experience ; for 
they say, When it is too hot outside we can enter inside, and 
when tun cold we can light a fire without fear of having our 
house burnt down, and our cattle is kept in security. During the 
S.W, monsoon on that coast, when it is very hot in the plains, 
these caves make a delicious retreat. 

Dim is a small town with considerable cultivation round it,—* 
jowttrf, flokhun, cotton, &c r| — the wbule guarded by many watch- 
towers scattered round the town and within shot of each other, 
which shows the insecurity of the country. It is governed by 
Oman bin Ahmed Muziinof, very old and nearly blind ; ho is the 
descendant of the former governors of Phafor, who succeeded to 
the government on the departure of the Min Goe fa%ly. 

From Diifz to the westward fresh-water hhors aud wells are 
numerous, and the country well cultivated in patches. Lung 
groves of date arid cocoa-nut trees growing near the shore, with a 
fmc healthful green look, mixed with the brighter green of the 
fields of grain, quite changed the appearance of the coajst, and 
seemed most delightful to us, accustomed to the dreary, barren 
shore we had been surveying. 

At iny request Dr. Carter visited and examined the ruins of 
LI J5alad, and 1 herewith send in his full and interesting ac- 
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count nf then* for the information of Government. The other 

II ^ Hiiiihiv tiesiiJt's Thagah and Dili* are as under :— El 
:i or - j licit h, Siiam bin Sand ; cud: lining- about (500 inhabit- 

ants ' tvhIj eight fishing-boa te, surrminded by curoa-uut trees 

5omc d hurra, mjsably, and dokhun cultivated, and several wells 
ol guou water* 

Robot Deserted; the houses still m tolerable repair 
w,t “ a S™\ Jnto( l D *; Wall built of stone, and bearing an in¬ 
scription on the pulpit with the date id its erection, 1232 of the 
II cjua ; built by AIxlu 1 Sheikh bin Taiij Mi. 

SoUaJab— Sbokhj &ud bin Mohammed—('ontaiii* about fiOO 
inhabitant*, lias one buggaW belonging to it, and is cultivated 

III * ® Haffer; it has a fmb-waier hkur and 

several good ivelU. 

Abkud is a small village with about SO inhabitants, a klior 
of freshmiter, a little cultivation, and 10 fishiug^boats. 

1 1 1dr another small village, containing about J20 mhnliit- 
r c “'? ral HdIs ff»a water, and three 

twioEs , i| Las a salt klmr near it. 

Iho viLidc of these are irregularly built of stone and mud 
Sallqlah excepted, which exhibits considerable care for ap¬ 
pearances, and in one part the houses are built of equal height 
nrnnd three sales of a square facing the hills, ami which, strange 
to Say, is kept clean and in good order. 

Bander ^ 1 St - *. “““f* *'“& <h<= S c a -«n Bl f„ m 
Han kr Riant to Mobil, and is bounded hv hills « n 

1 Din hr, after mwl, tvu years’ %!,.!.» wilh ,|« H e XX, 

«*»»**. 

money, he succeeded for 20 years in doimr i dl-aMpnred 

».«*«••«» 2000 Sw te,; 

Ssllolshemiipo % W** 

•" »*■<• pW" •»KV C »|/ p r£Sed : tv“| “ f Ul ' Bc_ 

He carni'd his severity ni Jasi ithit f-si- r. t ■' " 

aomc Bedouins for plundering in 0 ^ V * 1 ® VJn ." I 1[Jt death 
»f then wore K'J w W o.» 

«**•** * m tftjsa ris 
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Dislrirt of Dhafar — Morbat^ \t$ Trade. 

Sliejkh os hr- wag going to the mosque to prayer* in the midst of 
Iris slaves: the Bedouin was rut to pieces almost in the net* 
but his family were revenged, (or their enemy tiled* This hap¬ 
pened about 19 years ago* 

From this time all was anarchy and confusion; each of the 
little towns set up a Sheikh independent of the others] trade fell 
off; the Bedouins again became powerful, anti annoyed the 
people of the plain so Enoch that they were obliged to desert 
Rebel, a new town situated but very little farther inland than 
the others; discord and ill-feeling wow between the inhabitants 
of the towns; and* ridiculous as it appeared to us when we were 
there, the people of imv one village were afraid to go to another, 
probably half a mile from it, though T could never learn that 
their belligerent propensities ever extended beyond the use of 
their tongues* 

The inhabitants of Dhtvfar ar« a weak, indolent race, terrified 
to the last degree at the Beni Gharrah, who, taking advantage of 
their timidity, oppress them very much, and hesitate not, when 
opposition is dared to be shown, to use tword or jtnnbier to en¬ 
force their demands* as the bodies of very many of the towns¬ 
people, which we saw* testified, some of whose wounds wens 
scarcely cicatrised. The Ohaf&r people all appeared impressed 
with the idea that the English government Were going to take 
possession of that province, and most anxious to know when it 
would be done. They are tired of their present stale, but have 
mi means of helping themselves. 

The trade at present carried on in the province of Dhnfar is 
small. The inhabitants procure myrrh and frankincense from 
the Beni Gharrah during the 8.W. monsoon, which in the fine 
season Is bartered to the trading Inlets, principally fur rice* blue 
cotton dungnn', dales, and juwarl ; but their wants arc so few 
that very little supplies them; the fish which they catch and the 
little grain they grow being nearly sufficient, 

Morbnt is the principal trading town. They export and 
imjjort the same description of articles as the other towns* the 
Sheikh levying a general duly of 10 per cent, on all exports, and 
5 per cent, upon all imports. The weight used them in 
buying and soiling is a maund, equal to ihe weight of 43 German 
crowns ; the trade is principally carried, on by barter. 

The Sheikh of Morbat is brother to the head of what w as for¬ 
merly a powerful subdivision of the Beni Gharrah ; his brother 
Ah lives in the mountains, They arc si ill looked upon as the 
I Lead of the tribe, and retain several of the privileges by sufic r- 
ancc which their forefathers could keep by their own power, 
lie had always been very civil to the surveying vessels* and I 
mode him a present for his assistance. At El II offer l filled up 
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ihe water of both vessels, tv tiieb rumbled me to remain on the 
coast muck longer than 1 could otherwise have done. At this 
place a vessel can procure goal water from the people at the rale 
of ] 20 gallons for a German crown. It would be very’ laborious 
nnd perhaps dnngerouss for crews of ships' boats to fill up their 
own casks, in consequence of the surf; but the natives will bring 
out the water in their own fishing-boats. If breakers or *kins 
are token,a supply of from S00 to 1000 gal]nns a-day may be ob¬ 
tained if sufficient casks are sent at once, for they are |>w, and 
ttiH not, without tome bother, fill a second boat after ©nee 
leaving off! 

The water is procured from the khor round the ruins of 
Et Babul, which may Ire known hy the high mound formed hy 
llic ruins of the castle situated at the cast cm! of the Jung grove 
of cocoa-nut trees. 

I think Hander ILsitt will be available merely as a place of 
shelter r for the Bedouins of the Beni Gharrab tribe in the vicinity 
are men of bad character, who hesitate not to commit anv crime. 
A surveying party,consisting of Lieutenant Kell, Dr. Carter, Mr. 
Midshipman James, and some seamen, were attacked whilst re¬ 
luming to the vessel from taking observation^ on Rag. el-A lunar, 
and fired upon, by some of these, whilst under the protection uf 
rme of the tribe, who had hired himself as protector and guide. 
Breach of faith I have never before met with. The officers pru¬ 
dently did not wound nor hill any of them, and the Bedouins re- 
iircd as they approached the vessel. There u a well of indif¬ 
ferent water half a mite distant from the beach. 

As curly as the 9th of February the winds set in from thesouEb- 
ward, and with the southerly winds an easterly current from Has 
Soger to Has Itisul : the work was very henry to both officers 
and beats' crews. 

As wo approachod his Scgcr the currents became stronger, 
ruiintng consinntly from halt a knot to ‘ 2 . knots per hour to the 
c.i5tward, wiih light S.S.VV. winds lasting f*r a few hours during 
the day, and then succeeded by calms which lasted the remainder 
of the twenty-Jour hours, detaining the vessels at their station, and 
inmetinies* hen I endeavoured to move them they lost ground, 
1 finished up to Has Svgcr by the boats only. 

My own knowledge and'the information 1 gained from the 
natives nud the pilot of the vessel leading me to believe the currents 
were not strong to the W.SAV. of Has Fnrtak, I determined 
on gotng there, and after struggling with ibe currrms od shore 

for air days i reached it. Some boats which passed the vessel 
two days before she storied, and went round Giibut Ghumraar 
chwe to (he shore, did not reach Fartok for two or three days 
alter her, proving that the currents were equally strong or dron-cr 
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In ihr bav than ht had them ojT Has Seger. Off Has Fartak I 
found, as l expected, much loss current and more favourable 
winds. 

Tie Arabs on this pari of the Arabian coast consider that the 
N,Eh monsoon lasts only three months to the \.T!. of Ras Pariah, 
viz. part of November, December, January, ami part of February, 
The S- W, monsoon is considered met at the middle or end of 
August* and they begin to trade nt the beginning of September. 
Between the 1st of September and the setting in of the N.E, 
monsoon is about sin weeks, and is a season of light* variable 
winds called Damauro, 

[n March the southerly winds to the F.N.E, of Ras Fartak 
blow sometimes very fresh, particularly in Curia Murm Hay. 
April and May is considered another season, which is called 
Bajta cl Anton by the Arab navigators. The winds are variable, 
though generally inclining to the S. Vessels pass up and down, 
and, as the current sets up to the E,, they make rapid passages tu 
Mascot and the Persian C!ulf. Nearly all the trading boats which 
pn$s down in the commencement of the N.E, monsoon return 
again in these months, bringing back rafters, grain, and slaves from 
the different ports to which they have been. 

Ras Fartak, supposed to be the Kas Siagro 3 of the ancients, 
from ils resemblance, when bearing E. or W,, to the head of a 
boar, is a lofty headland of about “2500 feet elevation, forming a 
very prominent cape, which may be seen by navigators GO miles 
ojf in dear weather. The point of the cape is the southern px- 
trend tv of Guhut-sl-Gbitnimar, and stretches away to the north¬ 
ward for some miles \ it also forms the western side of that bay. 

The coast from Ras Fitrtak rutis in n S.\%. by YV* direction to 
Kas Daria h (TJerkah ?), nearly straight, low and sandy. Sand¬ 
hills rise gradually towards the interior. The whole is barren, 
with the exception of a few stunted bushes and small patches of 
cultivation near the villages. 

Ras Deriab project* to the southward about miles from the 
line of coast between it and Ras Fartak, nml forms the southern 
extremity of the eastern side of the bay of Kcshin. \lh formed of 

E rpendicular cliffs, varying from ‘200 to 400 feet in height It is, 
r Kas Fartak, bold and safe to approach, having fathoms 
within a stone's throw of its base. It is perfectly barren. 

The bay of Kcslifn is immediately on the western side of Ras 
Deriab, running to the W. by S. as far as the town of Keshfn, 
w here it lakes rather an abrupt turn to the southward towards Ras 
Sbarwein* the pastern extremity of which forms the southern 
entrance of the bay, 

I he western side of the bay of Keshin affords good shelter in 
the SAY, monsoon, which blows directly off from the high land 
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of Has Shanvein. I anchored the " Palintirus ” under the cape 
m fathoms, sandy hoi turn, a mile from the weather shore, 
with the extreme of the low bluff of the cape bearing true 
S, 2 C * 9 E,; mibwet in Kedifh tow n, IV. I ? 3 E- ; Shnnvt:hi 
Peak. \\. 24* 13' S. ; mad the gases' Ears. \Y, 19 4 f f S. 

I had left a lmjg p high southerly swell outside, but in the Lay 
I* >111 til f|iute smooth water, the wind blowing in strong puffs from 
the W; a low, long nrdt occasionally foiled round the cape 
tllc " hut she shore under the Shatwein Peak had not 
a rtpple on it. 

The best ant Wage, however, is nearer the shore, m 5 £ fathoms, 
shutting in the second and third hlufiit. A vessel then loses nil the 
sw ell, and will anchor in perfectly quiet water, at a long one-third 
rd a mile from slue shore. A vessel may anchor still nearer, if site 
likes, in safely during the SAV . monsoon, for no change of wiml 
takes place during that season, and the buggnlowa belonging to 
Utc lube remain chi nng it made fast lu the shore in security. 
It would }ja heller to moor. The way to and from Bunder Lusk 
is open and safe. 

J he high peak of Hus Sharwem is about 750 feel high - T from 
the peak, which is about *2 miles from ike sea, the land gradually 
stops to the \\. like a gunner's quoin, and terminates in cliffs 
varying from lo 1..0 feel in height, against the base of which 
the mcmanon swell lashes with great furv. One or two small 
sandy patches show themselves on ihe atm 'front, else all is dark 
black, and perpendicular, with deep water tW in it. About 
ItalJ n mile lo the \\\ is a hill with two very remarkable SQgnrdoaf 
peaks close together, and called h\ Horahurgh " Asses' Ears ” 

Prom Has Sbarwcin lo Ro* Hsltab, near 15 miles lo the 
, , h y s - ltie <*“* if ^ndy, gradually ascending from the 

jvadi ; m Some parts it is blown up high against lire sides of ihe 
lulls; one remark able Mack rock only rears itself through the 
sand; the whole distance of the const Usafc to approach. 

mm Ras llmtjib to Has Aghrib ihe coast cnnUmiex in nearly 
Ihe same general bn* of bearing, bat becomes broken; several 
rocky capes project from the sandy beach and form small 
nays net ween them, some of which a (Turd shelter in the N.l\. 
monsoon i« opuU horns and buggnlows; a few miserable fisher- 
mr., live in different roots along the coast. Tlic out j s hold 
And saf.- to appioat ii; from Ivas Shara yin to lias Aghrih h..v 
ever, ike Timer becomes Jess deep near I be shore 

R» Agbrib to M«i.,l, (h, Ooas, is sgn j„ | olv , stnij , f 
OT.I MMh. Willi tegdar sound,ng, off it, nntl mi>v I,e 
prow lied, I, I,,, lull* or noting w«Ol.y „r okice „„ U,l 

treoT' ,ICtpl lhc U " B1 nf •• lt " u a,ld «"= or too patches „f 
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Magnificiml ranges of mountains, varying in heigh l from 
30LKI to 4000 Jcet, run along ibis par! of the coast, at a distance 
ni from JO to 13 miles from the sea, A few miles to ibe YV. 
ol Sihut the Wadi .Mas LI ah breaks the ranges of these moun¬ 
tains. The width of this valley between ibe brows of the moun- 
tains is 6 miles: through it is dm road to Hadmmaut from all 
the Mali rah towns. It is represented to be well cultivated, with 
large and numerous dote groves and plenty of water in it : * 
village is situated in a grove of date-trees on tLe plain at its 
entrance. Tlic fishermeii told me that the popple at Sihut and 
the villagers, though a branch of the Mahmb, had quarrelled, ami 
(hat the former could mot enter the vallev. The ruins of two 
strong forts, one on each side of the entrance of die valley, show 
djni the pass to the interior was at one time thought worthy of 
being well guarded- 

M Mcsinah a surveying party landed, after two days' negotiate 
ing with the Bedouin*. Hr. Carter proceeded to examine the 
ruin and its vicinity, in the hope of finding the inscription suited 
by tin* Kev r I)r. Forster in his work to have been seen on a Jar*** 
stone over the south gate. 

The place wn* visited and dammed by the officers under com- 
niand of Cnpt. S, Ik Haines" during In* survey of the carat, but, 
ropmvt-ni any chance of such an inscription being overlooked’ 
Dr. Carter again visited the mound, and spent several hours in 
examining lire ruin and (he plain about it. 

He merely found a mound about 15 feet high, but no trace of 
nu arched wall or gate was perceptible- it is almost, however, 
a shapeless mass, but on diligent search Dr, Carter found ves¬ 
tiges of what he Conceived to he the original sides of the building, 
and. tracing them very carefully, he measured them about 3d yards 
square, having apparently had a lower at each angle ; on the side 
facing the east there were appearances which indicated that steps 
had at one tune led down from the castle. r 

The nulls have been built for some feet up with limestone ■ 
some ol the stones are 2 Mid 3 feet long, and cut ; the upper mrt 
tU * m J* the common black basalt with ivbicli the neighbour¬ 
hood abounds. Dr. Carter took pieces of each hind of stone, 
also portions of the mortar frotn between two pieces of the lime 
stone, and compared them with a piece taken from between the 
11 er a0ti ^ ie ™ralt at the line of connection; both were of the 
same composition, the same hardness, and apparently the same a°-e 
i roru the *i*fl of the castle [ should imagine It could never 
en used tor any other purpose than to receive and protect 
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gjod* whilst waiting far carriage into the interior j there is no 
appearance of a town having ever existed near it. A long back¬ 
water run* along to the E.N.E. (separated from the sea only by 
a narrow slip of lain!) fur about a mile, and then brunches into 
the interior a short distance : the depth was trifling, stones in all 
directions showing their black faces above the water. 

Some mangroves are scattered about, particularly to the \V„S,W. 
of it; and many whitened stumps, slicking up through the sandy 
beachj indicate that the sand has of late years been encroaching 
to no small extent. 

The swamp or back-water has a small opening into the sea, 
very narrow, but still it connects it. A spring of good fresh water 
bubbles up under the salt, near the ruin, though I believe it is 
uncovered at low water. 

The water the fishermen anil the Bedouins use is some dis¬ 
tance from the beach. 

Tribe. —The whale of tlie coast from Ha* Far ink to Mesinah 
belongs to the Mali rah tribe, but that forms only a part of their 
territory, which extends through Gubut-al-Churn mar to Ras 
Seger; and they again, it is said, make their appearance in the 
vicinity of Has Nus, the two pnrLions of the trifcie being divided 
by the Beni Gbarrah; they have the character of being the most 
united and powerful tribe on the coast. 

The head of the tribe is Sultan of Kethfn, Omar bin Toivari 
bln A Trite: this last tide his family has borne for mnnv genera¬ 
tions. why I could mu discover. Ills influence extends generally 
over the whole of the Mahmb tribe; but what may be termed his 
government extends only from the town of Hasweil to Merimth* 
In the vicinity of Ras Fartak, the Sheikh of Wadi, Esah bin 
Mornharrack, is considered as the chief, always professing the 
creates! respect and obedience to Omar bin Tow'an. Beyond 
Farlali the gorenunent and coast is portioned out m a similar 
way to the chiefs, all however considering the Sultan as their 
head. 

The chiefs of this tribe seemed but ill inclined towards the 
English. At lias Fartnk. on one occasion, I sent the interpreter 
on shore to the fishing village of He&fd, to open a ecnrvmuniea- 
lioji with them: the people appeared much frightened, would 
give him no information, promise him no safety, neither sell him 
anything for the use of the vessel; but told him to go on board, 
and then left him by himself. They also told him that the 
Rcdoum* would come down to us; and it aftmvardsappeared that 
the dread of them Induced the fishermen to art as they did, 

\’ot knowing what might be tlm feelings of the Bedouins 
towards us should they come down, I started a surveying parly 
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off at break of day to measure a base and uke the necessary 
observations for commencing the surrey in this part : this they 
were allowed to do unmolested; but in the evening, when a party 
again went, they were warned oil, wwl on looking round they saw' 
the rocks were covered by matchlock-men with matches lighted 
and guns pointed to the boat. 

After a long time the interpreter was allowed to land, and the 
demand what he wanted, &a, was often repeated; the conference 
mded at last by the Sheikh of adf saying we should neither 
land nor sound, and if we did wc should l>e fired upon. I merely 
sent a message to say that, if any of the boats were tired upon, j 
would sink every MahntU beggaJow I met with; and ns the boats 
were on the point of returning at the end of the sca^m, this hail 
the desired effect; the Sheikh went away and we were not 
molested, 

l sent the interpreter to the Sultan of Keshm, on my arrival 
there, to demand an explanation and purchase a few articles 
required for the vessel. The Sultnn would neither give an explana¬ 
tion imr allow any person in the town to sell a handful of dates 
to us; yet his tribe have several buggalows that go to Mangalore 
and Aden yearly, 

Toirtw. —Of the towns and villages on the western side of Ras 
Fariak, KesfJ, or, as called by the people in the buggalows, 
Teif. is a small fishing village situated immediately at the base 
of the high laud on the western side of lias Fariak, It contains 
about 32 small houses and 150 men, women, and children- It 
has no trade ■ the inhabitants are miserably poor, subject to the 
depredations of the 13edoums. to whom they C&lt offer no re¬ 
sistance, running away to the hills w hen they hear of nny number 
of the Bedouins approaching- OF this village is the usual an¬ 
chorage of the boats trading with the Mahrah tribe situated in 
the windings of the small valley on the western side of the cape. 
At l ^ mile from the sea are some small date-groves, and the 
villages of Dhekrabnil on the eastern side, and Buddie fut on 
the western side of it; the former village containing about 70 
houses and 250 inhabitants, and the latter *J0 houses and about 
300 men, women, and children. These are well supplied with 
water from many wells in the neighbour lux h 1, nnd the in ha bit an is, 
cultivate nt small quantities dhurra tlokhittt, a ija!j or glnmru : 
they have two small Mints of salt water near them, from which 
they make considerable quantities of salt, and cxjHtrl it. 

flic towns are built of mud and stone, but not walled. A few 
trading Bedouins live there, but the rest of the inhabitants arc 
Arabs; no Banians are allowed to remain. 

W adj, one of the must powerful towns belonging to the 
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Mnhmfa tribe, lies about 5 hmirs f journey from the landing-place 
at KcsiiU following the valley at the western foot rd the Furlak 
hills. It hits three nr four forts or large fortified houses for its 
protection, capable of being defended, and contains about 600 
men, women, ami children: of those* ‘200 are said to be well- 
armed men, fighting characters, and Bedouins. 

Wadi Isa place of considerable trade, and Us port is KesfJ. 
The inhabitants own several bungalows, which trade to Manga¬ 
lore, Muscat, and Zanzibar, touching at other ports on their way. 
The principal exports are tab, salt fob, and sharks 1 fins; the itn- 
parts, rice in small qua mi tie?, blue nnd white linen cloth from 
India, slaves, tobacco, and wood for building boats and rafters 
from Zanzibar and the African coast, dates from Muscat olid the 
Gulf, The inhabitants are wealthy for Arabs, and their arms are 
well decorated with silver; hut there, as in general with the 
Mahrah tribe, they bear a bad character* and arc lint trusted hv 
die trading Arabs* 

It is the largest slave-dealing town on the coast, and a number 
of slaves are annually imported which are sold to their own and 
other tribes. It may be recollected they sent two buggaluws with 
claves to India, which w r ere seized by the government authorities. 
On hearing that, the Warlf people seized nn English buggalow 
in retaliation ; and although they seem to he under the apprehen¬ 
sion of being one day punished fur so doing, the Sheikh of Wadi* 
Kisidi bin Mombarrack, in the conversation the interpreter hud 
with him at Has Far talc, professed Ur consider the matter settled 
and at rest. He ibaid, "The Government seized my slaves; 1 
seized n bujggalow of equal value* and paid my merchants; that 
made things right.' 1 

HaiweiL is the nest town to the £j*W. by W, of Farlak. It is 
situated near the beach, built uf mud and stone* not walled ; it 
lias several houses, about 70 altogether, built for defence* and 
45G inhabitants ; has Several fisLingdnmlsi, and is Weill supplied 
with water* A little dbm* &c.* is cultivated* but the inhabitants 
tlepewl a good ileal on the fish mg-boats for food* and carry on a 
small trade in them along the coast from village to village, 
some times going a long way from their homo* There are a few* 
date-tree* in the neighbourhood* 

fcbighar is a small town similar to Hasweil* only more straggling; 
contains about 90 hotue* and o50 inhabitants—is well supplied 
with water. A considerable quantity of groin is cultivated in the 
vicinity; hut the people *r* obliged, in common with the other 
small tint nr, to keep a sharp w atch over it, ns the bedouins in 
the wanton ness of power hesitate not, when it has sprung well 
above ground, to drive at night their goals and other rattle'll! the 
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miilsi to erd and destroy it. This village 1ms no boms, Hu »mp 
low cliff* to the S.S.W. of it slouds a large white Mohammedan 
tomb, 

|n Keshin b*Y, between Ras Dcrkah and the town, are the 
villages Haft anil Suit; the former having about 20 houses and 
150 people, and ihe latter about 'lo houses and 190 people : they 
cultivate a little grain near the village. Near Silk is a salt-water 
khor called Khar Silk, ami a few date-trees. 

Keshin U the residence of Sultan Omar bin Towarf bin 
Affile* It is a large straggling town nearly hall a mile inland; 
it has a long sea frotil, which makes it appear to be much longer 
limn it actually is. It contains about 110 houses anti GOO inha¬ 
bitants. 

The sultan and bis family ns well as die other inhabitant*, arc 
and curry on a small trade with the Otilf, Zanzibar, and the 
Malabar coast. They export to Zanzibar salt and dried fish ; to 
the Malabar coast they send money principally; ami receive in 
return from those places jnwarfr rice, cotton, clmb* dates, sugar, and 
coflee. Two Banians are allowed to reside in Kcshfn. Between 
the town end the sea some little grain is cultivated, but not nearly 
sufficient fur the uses of the inhabitants; the deficiency is sup¬ 
plied from Zanzibar, Lveshln is one of the Mahrah ports* in 
w hich their boats arc laid up for thsSAV. monsoon, and I found 
iwVlvc buggalows uf from 30 to 100 Iona securely moored in 
Bander Lask, on the S.W, side of the town, some made fast to 
the shore ami their own anchors* The water *u perfectly smooth 
for half a mile off shore* and not a ripple on the beach near the 
bouts ; 1 had left a very heavy swell from the 8.SAY. miLdde. 

The next village is Haltab, about 12 miles frurn Ha* Sharwem, 
situated a mile inland. It has some date-groves, and is well sup¬ 
plied with water, contains about-10 bouses and 350 inhabitants: 
six small fishing-bunts belong to it; it is a village of little trade 
ami no consequence. 

Si hut was one of the lawns, if not the principal town, of the 
Mnbralis to the S.W. of Ras Fnrlak* It is long and narrow, and, 
os its length faces the sea, it looks, in that direction, a large town ; it 
emu a ins about. I bG hnusns and a population of 1000* Very intuit 
of the houses are dilapidated, tame in ruins, and the town is 
apparently falling fast into decay. It has a considerable trade, 
however, and possesses 15 bugg&Ums of differ cm sizes, and 50 
fidung-bnat*. which are constantly employed almut the coast in 
the fair season raiehiug sharks, sun-fn.li, &c*; the latter they dry 
in the sun, and it is then exported to Zanzibar and other towns. 

1'lic Mahrah tribe, as I have already mentioned, extends from 
Mesinah to Ry Seger; the country of the Beni Ghurrah then 
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commence*, but it is tab! that the Mali rah tribe have territory in 
the rear of them. sm*l again nlake their appearance near the ae* 
ttlumi Has Nit*. The Mahrah tribe were formerly nearly, if not 
umie, the moat powerful on tlic S.E- coast of Arabia, anti ilieir 
territory extended froiii Hunan f»bot»b to Has IsolleUe; but the 
neighbouring tribes, wuwigil whom were the B«u Gharrwh, os 
ilieir strength weakened, gradually deprived them of their terri¬ 
tory both E. and W. f and even a large slice out in the very centre 
of it. 

The tribe i* divided into three great brandies, who are eon- 
standj at variance with curb oilier, but who would instantly unite 
against any enemy and drop all their private quarrels Ju const* 
cjurnre of the heavy swell constantly tolling in when I was on 
the roast, I could have but little communication with the shore; 
the ship's boat* could not land at any rime, mid fur days the 
fishing-boats of the coast could not be launched through the surf* 
The men who came off in two or three boats showed n great urt* 
willingness to give any information or to tnko officerson shore; in 
fact, by constantly demanding more money after a bargain wai 
for that purpose concluded, showed they would nut do it. 

The bunny of the present Sultan, Omar, of Krihfn, have for 
many generation* been considered as bend of the trilx 1 ; he is also 
looked up to with much deferenc e and respect; his influence; is 
great amringit them ; hut I doubt if, were he tu attempt to idur 
any command di*tasteful to the tribe, they would ol»vh; ho 
tuu no means of euftirciog it The Saltan has been blind fur 
vi-an ; he was an energetic aid man, but wayward, will it is said 
his intellect is fading. 

On our first visit lo survey uEF Kcsldn, l wot the interpreter to 
him immediately on anchoring to explain the reason of my visit, 
aiul iil»o to request he would let us purchase some fresh pravi* 
skins and other articles the vessel required, which 1 was moat 
anxious to procure. Bern Bcrri having made its appearance in 
the ship. He not only refused le let us have what the vend re- 
naired, but would not allow the boat"* crew even lo buy a few 
dates to eat on shore. The interpreter referred to the way in 
winch the Sheikh of Wadi behaved to the vessel at Has Fnriak ; 
hut the Sultan endeavoured to waive the subject, and would give 
no answer—nnee saving that they were wild men, but nothing 
further. And judging from the way he behaved to the vessel at 
Knbfn. 1 imagine it wav ilunc either with his sanction, op E.(kAi the 
Sheikh's Conduit did not ds.*p!ease bun. 

The Mahralii pusses* in all about €0 trading floats, varying 
in lire from VO or 100 lo 10 or lo Inns, the greater numher 
of which arc scut away at the commencement of the X,E. iron- 
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soon, and remain out until the end of it, when they return with 
their profits to their different porta ; during the above petted they 
keep trading from port to port* hiring ihit boat! to whoever will 
freight them- They are the greatest slave-dealers oil the S**-- 
coast of Arabia, bringing yearly itoiii l d£jO to 500 men. ttomtif, 
arid children from I [he AI rit.au coast; uf these, few ore sold in the 
MM territory, but are token to MacuIIa and the towns m the 
Red Hca. The huggalow* and their cargoes ore generally the 
property «f several individuals, often residing in different towns. 

Ifkut J. jjr.—The winds to the south'west word of Fnrtak 
towards the end of March generally blow to the h. df h, + some- 
tlijioi S.E.. and even ^,8.E. and B>; occatiupnlly, the current 
Atm changes and sets to E-N.E, along the shore. I he wind 
generally dies nwftj at night, rendering progress to the W. very 
difficult, The trading boats from the Fer&inn Gulf and Muscat 
Ijcgiu to return in lidi month from Zanzibar and the Red Sent 
and cotitiline to do so until near the end of May, An occasional 
turn in the current to the westward may take place, and a ihift 
of wind front iIk* N-E, f even as late its the 'ijlli of May, but it 
does not often occur, 

T*t the E.N-E. of Cape Bogashtia, after the beginning of 
May, n high long swell gradually sits in from the southward, 
rising much higher in the day and fallitig towards sunset. A 
long swell rolls on to the coast during the w hole of the monsoon; 
hut the fishermen, when they have a small nook to shelter their 
boats in launching, go not to fish in it at limes. 

In the " Falinum* 1 ' I experienced this swell during the whole 
month of May, which, when the wind died away, caused her 
to roll very heavily- It would affect a steamer, of course, in the 
same way in passing, as generally it would lw four or five points 
on her bow. 

From the licit information l could procure from many of the 
iiaiives Oft the part of the coast l was surveying, fishermen and 
olfaers, it would appear that the S.W* monsoon, to the south- 
westward of Morbit, close to the shore, blows fresh only occa- 
tknfcolly—a breeze lasting from three to four days; and is then 
succeeded hy light breeze* and calms from three to ten days; the 
swell, however, remains, The sea is not so great os that expe¬ 
rienced on approaching India* A laige steamer passing down 
from Mar bat would he obliged to keep near the shore, where 
slm would experience lighter winds; and it would of course lie 
necessary to keep a good look-out and the lead constantly going; 
though t m some parti, even that would be no guide for the dis¬ 
tance «JT shore. i>he might, if necessary, pass along at 1 mile 
distance in the dav, and a few miles ufT ii at night; occasionally 

vol. jtvi. ‘ o 
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alie might probablv set her try-sails: but a strong current, from 
^ to 1J mile per bour, would be constantly experienced, running 
against her to east-north-eastward. 

From M or bat to lias Isolettc the coast bends a good deal to 
the westward, forming two bays, with the Curia Muria Islands 
projecting from it at a distance of upwards of 30 miles. Along 
these bays, and nearly os far as Maxeira* Island, the Dairies that 
I have spoken to all agree that the monsoon blows stronger and 
the swell is much higher than on any other part of the const: this 
part is much dreaded by them. They also stated that ih#mon- 
soon sets in there with a gale of wind, dark gloomy weather, 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Many b.wts that have been caught 
in it have been lost; after the first burst, the weather is the same 
as in the open ocean. 

This would l>e a dangerous part of the coast for a steamer 
passing in the monsoon; for, the shore running so nearly E. and W. 
with the islands off it, and the wind a nil sea front the southward 
setting directly on them nud on the coast, were an accident to 
happen to her engine on this boisterous part, it would be icry 
doubtful if she could clear herself of the land: it affords no 
shelter, unless under the largest of the Curia Muria Islands, it 
she could fetch it. There are soundings, but so deep, except to 
the eastward of Curia Muria Bay. that a ship would hardly hold 
on even if she anchored. The reports of the Arabs must always 
be received, however, with great caution; but 1 think it doubt¬ 
ful if the passage could ever be relied on with certainty, so ns to 
be advantageous. Under any circumstances, tbe steamer would 
have to keep tbe shore close on board ; and tbe weather being 
always hazy, tbe most unceasing and vigilant look-out (particu¬ 
larly at night) would be required, for the slightest deviation from 
the course might he fatal to the vessel. A ship lately arrived 
at Bombay from Mascnt went up that part of the coast in the 
month of July, and after passing Maculla her rate of sailing 
varied from 9 to 11 knots, experiencing strong W3,W. ami 
S.W. winds. Such a breeze would of course be equal to any ex¬ 
perienced on the Indian coast, and would be most unfavourable 
for a steamer. She passed near and sighted most of the head¬ 
lands on the coast. 
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VIII.— The Ruins of El Rahul. By Henry Jons Carter, 
Esq., Assistant-Surgeon. I.N.H.C. Brig “ Palinurus." Com- 
munimlotl by the Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

On the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the district of Dbafiir,* 
are the ruins of El Balnd, situale<l on the shore in lat. 17* l' N.» 
and in long. 5d° 12' 30" E., bclttecu the towns of Sallalnh and 
El llitfar on the west, and that of Dirus on the east, separated 
from the latter by a grassy plain of more than a mile in extent, 
and from the former by the same distance of richly cultivated 
ground; in front a narrow slip of snudy beach divides them front 
the sea, and behind them the level plain of Dhafar stretches back 
to a lofty range of mountains, which forms the inland boundary of 
this district. 

The ruins, situated w ithin 100 yards of the sea, are spread 
over an area of 2 miles long and GOO yards broad, and consist 
of extensive mounds of loose hewn stones, worn and blackened 
by long exposure to the weather. Groups of columns surmount 
each mound, with capitals, shafts, pedestals, and fragments of 
ornamental sculpture strewed around them, and occasionally 
troughs used for baths; all of which, having been skilfully worked 
out of solid blocks of freestone, give nil air of costliness and 
importance to the remains of this city, which, contrasted with the 
dilapidated state that the whole now assumes, forcibly recalls to 
the imagination the activity, wealth, and prosperity, which but a 
few centuries ago existed in those now desolate and dismal and 
unfrequented ruins. 

However much the hand of time has succeeded in mixing up 
the remaius of one building with those of nnolkcr, the widely 
spreading and superincumbent masses of ruins may have oh* 
scured the foundation on which they were originally erected, or 
the Arabs of tbe neighbouring towns may have stripped ibis de¬ 
scried place of its most valuable ornaments,f enough still remains 
to place beyond doubt the original extent of tbe city, ihe 
style in wlucb it was built, tbe sites of its principal edifices, its 
architecture, its burial-ground, and particularly tbe walls and 
ditches of that part of it w hich was fortified, each of which, when 

* Th* djttriet ol IMuftr (J5aC»r1 ii the mud extensive of the lowland hart* Itiai Ui- 
i e rr me b etween the muunfaina and tbe era on the aouth-raatem n«it of Arabia I* 
|ouruu a rich arable soil and an abundant «uut>ly of freib water. At twraent ita 
cuait limit* are couaidrred to be tLe village of Tlioluh [iwunotmced TlifiliJ « tbe 
emt.atid "** *1 A^tnar on flew vnt, from wind! two point* tbe mountain* recede 
from ibe tea to a diatanee of IS mile*, learint an interval which t* filled uji by 
the lo w land now known by the name of lHiaftr. 

t I w&» infixmed tbat many of tbe pillar* In tbe moannev of Dirt*, and tbe now 
uewrrtid village of El HoUt, were taken from the ruin* of El Balad. 
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described as they now present themselves, ought not only to 
convey to us an idea of what the ruins of El Balad now arc, hut 
also of what the city must have been in its most prosperous 
state. 

The city was divided into an eastern and a western portion ; 
the former of which was fortified, the latter unfortified. 

The unfortified or western portion considerably exceeded in 
extent that which was included within the walls of the garrison, 
and now consists of a vast number of extensive mounds of hew n 
stones, irregularly disposed, each of which is characterized by the 
presence of two or more columns on its summit, which retain 
their original position, while others that stood beside them, having 
been upset and broken, lie scattered around, with portions of 
ornamental sculpture, cornices and the like, remnants of the 
arches, ceiling, and walls that once formed parts of the building. 
Although this portion of the city was the most extensive, and in¬ 
cluded the burial-ground, yet it is now bv far the most insigni¬ 
ficant part of the remains, inasmuch as nothing more can l»e 
satisfactorily made out of them than that the dark mounds of 
loose stones mentioned mark the sites of so many buildings ; and 
in the burial-ground, which was situated in the northern quarter, 
there is hardly anything more to attract the notice of the ob¬ 
server than the remains of the commonest head-stone, and on 
none of those even could we discover any date. Thus, while the 
western portion exceeded in extent the eastern, or fortified part, 
there can be no doubt that the latter originally |x>sscs$od the 
finest buildings, and was the most important part of the city, as it 
affords at the present day by far the most interesting part of the 
ruins, since it is here that we can distinctly recognise the remains 
of a foreign and highly civilized people, the first and the last 
probably that ever asserted supremacy over the district of Dliafar ; 
and while at the same time we can satisfactorily discover traces 
of their increasing prosperity and power, we can as satisfactorily 
recognise signs of their sudden destruction. 

The fortified part of the city was confined within a parallelo¬ 
gram or quadrilateral s^iacc, 1240 yards long and 500 yards 
broad, extending longitudinally along the shore, defended by a 
deep ditch and rampart on three sides, and on the. fourth, or tlmt 
towards the sea, by a strongly fortified wall. The flitch, which 
was for the most part a natural defence of the fortification, was 
formed by a fresh-water khdr,* now known by the name of the 


• Khor [property Kbair], a creek or inlet of tbrsra, i* generally applied by ihr 
inhabitant* of the **ith-m*!rrn coast of Arabia to tlx? water that remain* at tbv mouth 

of a mutioUin-lorrent into lire sea, many of which occur in the district «f I)haf«r; 
»«H*nf them retain their original freshnr**, while others, communicoling with |Im> sea 
through the sandy teach, become brackish. Thai of El lUlad i« fresh ; and a* it d.*s 
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Khor of El Balad. This was subjected to a little alteration, for 
the purpose of more completely enclosing the garrison; and while 
it was admirably adapted for the purpose to which it had been 
converted, it afforded close to the sea, both to the city ami fort, a 
never-failing supply of excellent water; indeed, so convenient a 
situation could not again be met with on the coast. The only 
artificial part of the khor appears to have been the western 
which is now dry and jxartly filled up with sand and ruins. This 
was 27 yards wide and 403 yards long, extending from its junc¬ 
tion with the western extremity of the northern ditch to within 
100 yards of the sea, and on each side of it was a strong wall, the 
remains of which are now nearly buried under heaps of adjacent 
ruins. 

The khor itself consisted of the main body, or northern ditch, 
and three roots or branches, the first of which, given off from its 
northern side, runs inland ; the next, from its southern side, forms 
the eastern ditch ; while the third is the termination of the main 
body itself. 

Beginning from the western extremity of the northern ditch, 
which at this point is 60 ynrds broad and partly filled up with 
rubbish, the water, as we proceed, gradually becomes deeper, 
and a thick belt of tall bulrushes, springing up on each side, leaves 
a clear channel in the centre, which is covered with a great 
variety of water-fowl. Before reaching the north-eastern angle 
of the garrison, it gives off, from its northern side, the inland 
branch, which, after an irregular course of 300 yards, ends in a 
sharp-pointed shallow extremity. After this, the branch which 
forms the eastern ditch is given off from its southern side, 1240 
yards from the north-western angle of the fortification, ami this, 
running directly towards the sea, terminates abruptly in the 
sandy beach, while the third branch is continued on in a tortuous 
course from the main body itself towards Dirut, terminating in 
a shallow, pointed extremity like that of the inland branch. 

The widest part of the khor is that opposite the north-eastern 
angle of the fortress, exceeding at this point in the northern 
ditch more than 100 yards across. In the deepest part it docs 
not appear to exceed 1-1 feel, hut I had no means of ascertaining 
this ; the inhabitants, however, have an idea that it is bottomless. 


mil a;>pear to be connected with the bed of any torrent, there ii tome difficulty in eoo- 
c«r«g how i large body of water ttich at thit it, on a level with Its bank*, clove to 
the tea, and much above the level of the latter, thould not diminith in qnanlity or be¬ 
come hrarkith. I bare an idea lliat thit khor, and tome ntlien that I Imre teen in the 
neighbourhood, are natural Artraian rrtrnruira, to to tprak, which have been produced 
by turne volcanic tuccuation, or other cautc, in rending open a deep fitture in the 

S ohimI, which communicate* below with a rpring of water. The opinion of the inlia- 
Unta that many of thrtr kkert are boHomlrtt or of great ilrjrfh, although it favourt the 
tupfXMltiom hi from ettahliahra the fact. 
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Its edge» T Like those of n canal, arc firm, dry, ami regular, ami in 
no pari bordered by swampy ground; it is always filled with 
fresh water, and does iml appear in undergo any diminution, or 
be affected by the rise anil fall of tho title, although its eastern 
bra rich terminates in the loose sand of the beach within 100 yards 
of the surf. Thus, while this khor in nurd the ditches of the 
for iili cat inn, it afforded at the same time an abundant supply of 
fresh water to the garrison, and at the present day, fmin its 
proximity to the sen. is mm of the cheapest anil most convenient 
places on this coast for a ship to water at. 

The walls of the fortreu were principally confined to the 
southern and western sides—those being the least protected by 
natural defences; while an embankment, or kind of rampart, 
thrown up from die ditch, supplied their placet along the northern 
and eastern sides of the khur* 

The rampart, or embankment, on the north side (nr perhaps 
breastwork would be I bo host term for it* as it was never very 
considerable), was continued from the north-western to within 
40 yards of the north-eastern angle of the fortress, where it now 
turns abruptly towards the south for a distance of T2 yards, and 
then, following its original direction, arrives at the border of the 
eastern ditch, leaving a square portion at the north-eastern angle, 
over which the ktmr occasionally flows. Although mounds of 
ruins frequently occur along the embankment, there is not the 
remotest trace of the original form preserved in any of them* 
On the eastern side a small round loner, with the remains of a 
w all and rampart on each side of it, marks the termination of the 
northern embankment in that throw n up on the eastern side; and 
from this tower the eastern embankment was continued on to the 
south-eastern angle of the fortification, presenting in its course 
the remains of a landing-place on the border of the ditrii. corre¬ 
sponding to one which will be found In have existed in a similar 
position on the western side. 

Having described the embankment which was thrown up on 
the inner borders of the northern and eastern ditches, wc now 
come to the remains of the wall which defended the southern 
side of the fortress, and, commencing*at its eastern extremity, or 
tho smith eastern angle of iis fortifiration*, we shall follow it 
westward to Us termination at die south-western angle. 

The remains of a small round tower mark the angle of union 
between thu eastern embank mont and the southern wall, and 
immediately on the wc*l side of it the threshold of a narrow 
doorway, from which the foundation of a wall 14 feel thick can 
be distinctly traced in a straight line for 309 yards, with 13 
salient mound* in it* course at nearly equal distances from each 
other, on each of which are remains of the foundation of a round 
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tnwnr, formed of cnnctivo-eonvex: blocks of sinno strongly linked 
together, The remain* f >f this ^*\U which appears never to 
lure been carried beyond the foundation, tnrmmaie* at a point 
where a Hanking bastion or tower was run out 30 yards into the 
twach, niiisl from the base of Litis, in enntmuation with the ori¬ 
ginal direction of that front the south-eastern angle, a stronger wall, 
which, from the parts that remain and the quantity of ruins round 
it. hail evidently been completed, was continued on. for '255 yards, 
where a similar bastion to I lie I &*t-men tinned stretches !KJ yards 
out into the beach j, and between this and the former one were 
four other smaller salient lowers, equidistant from each other 
anil projecting tweet hm|s of their diameter beyond the wall*, the 
w hole now enveloped in heaps of ruins. From the last point to 
the souih-western angle, where there is another strong bastion or 
lower extending on towards the sea, in a line with the other two 
mentioned, nil is obscured under a confused maw of ruins. The 
remains of old. have become mixed up with those of modern 
buildings, and the accumulation of stones and mounds of rubbish 
now effectually precludes all possibility of tracing the southern 
wall fariher than tin: point mentioned, although there can bo no 
doubt that it was continued throughout the remaining part of the 
southern side. 

To complete the for till cat inns wo have lastly to examine the 
westeru side of the garrison j and, commencing from the tower 
tliat was run out towards the sea from the smith-western angle, 
we observe the remains of a strong wall, without any towers 
along its course, which existed between this point and the north’' 
western angle, ami, projecting from it into the ditch, the remains 
of a building in which there were four row* of columns, sin: in 
cat'll row; this appear* to have been a landing-place similar to 
that on the western side, from and to which passenger* were 
either conveyed in a boat or passed aver a drawbridge into the 
garrison* in order that there might he no public thoroughfare 
through the southern wall, which would have materially weakened 
that part, the least strong of the fortification. The remains of 
this wall, like that on the southern side, are almost obscured by 
it! own ruttic and those of the adjacent buildings, and mulling 
rmna can he made of it now than that the wall did exist, nml 
there was in its course a building whirh projected from it into 
the ditch. 

Thus we have now foil owed ilie remains of the ditches and 
fortifications round the four sides of the parallelogram, or of 
that part of the city nf El Bat ad which comprised the garrison. 
Vl e have seen it surrounded Oft three sides by ditches, and on the 
fourth by a strong wall, with an embankment thrown upon the 
inner side of the northern and eastern ditches, and ft strong wall 
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against the western ditch* with the remains of a narrow entrance 
dost to the western side of the small tower that marks the south¬ 
eastern angle* ami the ruins of two landing-places projecting 
into the eastern and western ditches. Let \is now direct our 
attention to the traces of ruined edifices within the fort* as it 
is only here that wc can find any that friU admit of a particular 
description. 

The highest and largest mound of ruins within the fortress 
appears in the north-western angle* and this probably is the 
remains of the citadel* Whatever the building or buildings 
might have been, they were confined to a square area of 120 
yards and surrounded by a strung wall. In the centre of ibis 
area stands the mound of ruins, the most elevated part of which 
is 50 feet above the surrounding plain, a height much exceed¬ 
ing that of any other pari of the ruins. On its summit is 
observed an opening 4 feet square* which descended to a well 
beneath* so that water could be immediately drawn to the top 
without any further trouble j and some way down it, on a lino 
with the base of the ruins* two archways may be observed* 
the extremes of two passages leading to the well from beneath, 
A short distance below these the well appears to be filled with 
rubbish, no water being visible* Nothing else can be made out 
on the summit of ibis mound* except the remains of a brick-work 
building, the only one of this material among the ruins: this, 
from its lightness* was well adapted for a superstructure; and if 
it formed a part of the original building, and there is no reason 
to make me think otherwise, it must have considerably added to 
tbc height of the citadel; but the tv I ode has been so disfigured 
and da slur Let l by modern attempts to erect a dwelling there, that 
scarcely a trace remains of the original stale of the ruins* much 
less of that of the building they composed. 

With in JOO yards of the citadel* elevated on a mound from 
^ to 12! feet above the surroundmg ground* are the remains of 
a temple of a quadrangular form, having its longest diameter 
directed towards the W.N.W,, or in the direction of Mecca. 
It mi 45 yards long and 36 yards broad* and originally con¬ 
tained l*d pillars, with an area of 13 yanls square in I he centre, 
I be pillars wore disposed around this oitu in rows of 7 deep on 
the Vv, N AV_ side, and of 1 deep on all the other sides, and, at 
(he time the building was perfect* no doubt contributed to form 
double or treble colonnades around it. The pillars that remain 
average 12 feet in height, inc luding both capital and base Tbcv 
were for the mwt part roughly, though symmetrically* scdi.- 
tured with round or octagonal shafts* 2 feet in diameter and 
nearly all hewn out of sold blocks of stone. A lthough hut few 
oi itie columns still retain their original position, yet the bases 
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of those which have been upset or taken away remain ami satis¬ 
factorily point out the lines in which the whole were formerly 
disputed; while the floor, which is now almost entirely concealed 
from the accumulation of rubbish over it, was compHscd of flags 
of the tame stone as that from which the columns were hewn. 

The dwell inf-houses were also built on mounds raised from 
8 to 12 feet above the ground, sad consistrd of one large room 
on the ground Boor, with a small walled inclosutro attached 
to it. One side of the building invariably faced the NAV 
ur was directed towards Mecca; and within, two or more rows 
of columns of 4 or 6 deep, according to the size of the the 
room, supported scmUdliplical arches, on which rested the 
ceiling. On most of the mound* two or more of the columns 
still retain their original position, while the others arc lying 
round them either in a broken or an entire state mixed up with 
various ornamental fragments of the dilapidated building. A 
little flight of steps in one corner of the basement story led to 
the upper part of the bouse, and the doorway was situated in 
the centre of the side opposite to that which faced the W.N .VI., 
so much in the manner of a Mohammedan place of worship, 
that, did not every mound possess the same features, we might 
he induced to think that they really were the remains of small 
musjeds. The ine!insure* which was on the same side of the 
building as the doorway, was divided into two pits : that 
nearest the house was open and had a pathway leading through 
it from the gateway of the indosure to a flight of steps at the 
threshold of the doorway, while the outer portion was again 
divided into two parts by a central wall, on one side of which 
were two stone baths, and Oft the other a well -1 feet square mm] 
14 feet deep with its sides smoothly plastered, from the top of 
which a gutter passed through the central wall and com muni* 
eating with the baths oft the opposite side afforded a convenient 
means of sup [dying them with water* 

On the southern sub of the temple, and about KX1 yards 
from it, arc the remains of a gateway, at the foot of which 
lies a large block of stone obliquely broken through the 
centre. W hen entire it was 14 feel 0 inches long, and 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 fool 10 inches broad. It was so imbedded in sand 
and ruins that it was with difficulty wo could scrape out a bole 
beneath it large enough to place the bead in for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it I wire any inscription on the side which was nest 
the ground. This effected, however, we recognised some Arabic 
characters in relief on it^ and having mentioned it to the com¬ 
mander of the Honourable Company's brig “ Ihdmurus, + he be* 
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came desirous that the stone should he turned over for the purpose 
of ascertaining if there was any date discoverable on it. Accord*- 
ingly the next day wo landed; and after having accomplished our 
object, found the inscription placed on the broad sideof the stone, 
extending to within 1 foot 8 inches of one end, and to within 2 feel 
8 inches of the other, so that it was not exactly in the middle. It 
originally consisted of two lines of Arabic characters, inter¬ 
rupted in the centre by an ornamental portion. In the upper 
hue, beginning on the right-hand side, the words Jlismilldhi- 
r-rah-mdni-r - are plainly seen; and at the termination of the 
same line, on the left-hand side, appears to be the word Allah. 
In the lower line, also, the Arabic characters are distinctly 
visible; but the whole having been sculptured in a highly in¬ 
volved and elaborately ornamented style of writing, with the 
central part nearly effaced and the ornameutal parts in some 
places remaining, while the radical forms of the letters themselves 
have disappeared, leaves what is left in a much more undecipher¬ 
able state than if there had been nothing more inscribed than the 
simple letters themselves: so that, after all our trouble, we could 
ascertain nothing further than that the inscription was in the 
modem Arabic character. In the plan, the stone 1ms been drawn 
as if in its original position, which faced the W.N.W. The cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the history of its present position and 
broken state will bo adverted to hereafter. It was supported in 
the manner of an architrave, on the sides, apparently, of a gate¬ 
way of simple but massive architecture, and was elevated more 
than 13 feet above the level of the ground; but the foundation 
lieing buried in the general mass of ruins, its real height could 
not be exactly ascertained. The blocks of stone of which the 
pillars or sides of the gateway were built average 4 feet long by 
• 1 feet square at the ends ; and they were all so accurately squared, 
and so skilfully anti smoothly hewn, that the surfaces of those 
which stdl retain their original position are in perfect opposition 
with one another. 


Ot the ornamental sculpture, which was all in the arabesque 
style, but little now remains among tbc ruins of El Balad. The 
place has been plundered of its principal pillars and ornaments, 
partly lor the purpose of enriching the mnsqnes of El Kobiit and 
Dim; and no doubt tbc mosque of Sallalah jxmoscs it* share 
of them for it will lie seen hereafter that the last governor of 
|}U «.♦ who liml a, S.IUUh, more i«en£u. .o ,he 

beauties of the sculpture among the ruins of El Balad than he 

• S*,y»il Mohammed bin ’Ajtib * native of Muhhi, ai«l on# lU .... 

tribe on whom the khaliiih, in nr wort! An thrir nni 4|*»" 

tttmtev of the Koyal Standard of that country by whicK tli « » **** 

Foster .An*** rol. L, jugeV *’ * * ^ m 
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was averse to seize anythin? else that he thought worth pos¬ 
sessing. Still, however, enough remains to give a fair idea of the 
costlv sculpture with which many of the buildings were adorned, 
as well as the superior way in w hich the designs were executed. 
Those who built the city of El Ilalad, and those who worked out 
the designs of the architects, are no longer to lie found in the 
district of Dbafur, They were evidently not the barbarous in¬ 
habitants of the southern coast of Arabia. The taste which is 
displayed in the elegance of the designs in the few specimens of 
sculpture that remain must have beon brought from another 
country; and tlmse who imported it were evidently from another 
country also, and unc more civilized than the inhabitants of the 
south-eastern coast of Arabia could ever l>onst of. Hut to return 
to our subject. The arches on which the ceiling or flat roof 
(whichever it might have been) rested were semi-elliptical, and the 
pillars which supported them averaged 1*2 feet in height. Thn 
latter were finely proportioned, with round or octagonal shafts, 
and with handsome arabesquo designs sculptured in lwld relief 
on the four sides of both their capitals and bases, and in most 
instances hewn out of solid blocks of stone. 

On tho following day, after we Imd examined the ruins of 
El Halod, the commander of the ** Palinurua ' expressed a wish 
that I should visit the Sheikh of Diriz, as he had formerly 
shown much kindness to Lieutenant Crultcndcn, J.N., when 
]uissing through that town; and as 1 hail already made the 
acquaintance, and had accepted the hospitality of the Sheikhs of 
the other principal towns of Dhafar, it might liave appeared 
invidious to have left out the Sheikh of Diriz; and in reality 
would have been, under the circumstances, highly uncourtcous 
and ungrateful, more particularly at that time, when, from jealousy 
or disagreement, the inhabitants of one town durst not go to 
another w ithout being attended by some of their friends or pro¬ 
tectors. or by a guard. With this view, then, accompanied by an 
interpreter, 1 landed at the place where tho boats were taking in 
water; and notwithstanding the entreaties of thu people who 
were present from the towns of El Millar and SalUUh, that wo 
would nut go to Diriz, and their absolute refusal to accompany 
us thither, urging ns a reason that it was next to death to approach 
the place, we walked away to the town ; and having found out the 
Sheikh's house, wc were forthwith admitted, and shown up to the 
ton uf it, where we found the Sheikh in a long room which they 
call the Kasr [castle] or pnlarc, reclining on a couch. He was 
blind, aged, ami infirm, but immediately called for assistance that 
he might rise to receive us. In a short lime the long room was 
thronged with his family and visitors; and in the midst of every 
species of hospitality, with earnest solicitations to remain the 
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dial Kt' might be mode more sensible of the great desire 
he had to show us ever) 1 kindness in his power* 1 took the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining from him* through the interpreter, the lul- 
lowitig scrap of history connected with the ruins of El liaLuh 

As the subject «u one of great interest to the whole of the 
party present, seeing that in nil probability it would lead to the 
history of the Sheikh s own family, whereby I should be made 
acquainted with his ancient descent, and thoroughly satisfied of 
his hereditary right ami tide to the sulUinship and government of 
nhafttr* now divided among the petty sheikhs or Hakims of each 
town in that district, all listened most earnestly and respectfully 
white the enfeebled old mtm summoned to bis recollection and 
delivered to us the traditional history of El Bidad and the subse¬ 
quent rulers of the district of Dbafar. 

Whether El Balad* « the city '" jmr excellence, was in reality 
the ancient name of this place, (>r whether the real name has been 
lost, anti the more modern one of El Ualad has been found the 
mol* convenient term to supply the deficiency, 1 am unable to 
determine. Be [his as it may* it appears to have been built about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Hijrab* by Mohammed Inn 
Mohammed nl llabzi. warir of Mohammed bin Mohammed 
M in-knar, the last member of that family who held the govern¬ 
ment of Dliahtr. 

According to the Sheikh of Diriz* the Mmkuwi* family came ori¬ 
ginally from Balkkuwr about the cotrunencemciU of the sixth cen¬ 
tury of the 11 ijrn.li, and first settled in a little town cm the borders 
of Khdr Rfiri’e, 2 miles E. of TMkab* the remains of which we still 
visible. From thence they removed to phofdr* where they ap¬ 
pear to have acquired so rapid an ascendancy over the inhabitants 
that the chief of the family assumed the title of sultan of the 
district* and built a lurgr town there* the remains of which, in the 
same 1 at vie as those of El Balad, are scatter ed over a large area 
1 mile inland from the shore, opposite the ruins of El Babul. <>f 
this town I could obtain no further information than tliat which 
l have given* not even its name* which, if it had been known to 
any one present, would have been mentioned ; fur invariably, 
win .., fn>i]i the impaired s. l:! t«_• oi lus recollection* the old Sheikh 
cuuld not imineiUnioly recall to hi* memory any particular name 
or event, same one among the assembly readily supplied the 
requisite information. 

Of the M ink uwf family, Mohnimuinl bin Mohammed Mink kiwi 
wai the lost who held the government of Ohafir; and at Ills death 
he left two children, a sou and a daughter, to the former of w hom 

* Mia cut bjr IV Author, in two ttotU*— rtldciiltj by nror: k ii romun.nlj |in»- 
iwiuiKcd g in ii *.ei |H 7 l of Arabia! Minted ■ jiiulmU j ih* torn* of iota* nun-Aiih (*!» 
^ j T r»iu. Tlwv pfuUliLi timffpim gMnult^mi . " fl u Jonm. of It. ti. S.*iv. ill. 
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lie bequeathed hi* fortune and the government of Dhafar, ap¬ 
pointing Mohammed bin Mohammed al llabzi, then his wazir, to 
conduct the government of the district during his son s minority. 
Al Habxf, however, not contented with the regency, usurped the 
power that had been intrusted to him, and, proclaiming liiinsdl 
Sultan of Dhafdr, built the city of El Balad in a. it. 555. After 
a reign of thirty vears he was succeeded by his son, who held the 
government for about the same space of time. Subsequently to 
this, one Shamsu-d-din came from San’aand took possession of all 
the const from Cape Shcrbcddt to Hisn Ghorab, and the last 
of his line appears to have been Sultan Ibrahim, from whom the 
kingdom was taken by Sultan’Ali bin Omar al lyalhcri, a native 
of lladnunaiit, who, bringing half his army (consisting of *20,000 
men) by sea, and the other half by land, disembarked and 
encamped at Binder Risiit, in the district of Dhafar, whither 
Sultan Ibrahim, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
his army, visited his camp in the disguise of a dervish. Inti¬ 
mation of this was, however, conveyed to the Hadrnmautic chief, 
and, when the pretended dervish asked for alms, poison was 
mixed with the food that was given to him, and, having eaten of it, 
he immediately expired, leaving Sultan ’AH to take possession 
of his kingdom unopposed, which at that time consisted of all the 
country on the coast between Cape Sherbedat on the cast and 
HUn Ghorab on the west; and to this the Hadrainaulic chief 
added all that part of the interior which intervened between these 
two points and Hadramatit. 

It is from Sultan 'Ali bin ’Omar al Katheri that the present 
Sheikh of Diriz derives his descent and title to the sultanat of 
Dhafar. For many generations it continued uninterruptedly in the 
hands of his ancestors, the names of all of whom, in their order 
of succession, he carefully detailed to us down toTalib bin ’Omar, 
whose government was confined to that part of the coast between 
Cape Shebcdat on the cast, and Jadib, a town in the bay of 
El Kamar, on the west. Al his death, the right of succession 
becoming disputed, forty years elnpsed, during which all the 
towns were governed by independent Sheikhs or Hakims, until 
Sayyad Mohammed bin ’Ajeib, of the famous tribe of ’Ajeib, a 
pirate on the Red Sea and the southern coast of Arabia, and no 
doubt well acquainted with the political state of each district on 
the coast, as well as with the relative value of their produce and 
their revenues, settled at Sallalah in Dhafar, and soon gained a 
supremacy over all the towns between Morlwit on the cast and 
Rus-al-Aiimar on the west, inclusive. For twenty years he 
successfully kept the government of this district in his own 
luinds, when his career was terminated by a sudden cata¬ 
strophe. One of the Beni Gharrah tribe, who possess the moun¬ 
tainous district behind Dhafur, seized the opportunity of assa>»- 
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sinating hitn when at a distance from the towns, in revenge for 
the death of a relation who had ln*en murdered by one of the 
SajjAtl’l slaves; and since that time, now fourteen tears a go, the 
principal men of eacli town have again asserted their former inde¬ 
pendency, and, as a natural consequence, a jealousy has arisen 
iictwecn the towns, which has ended in a mortal hatred between 
their respective inhabitants, insomuch that no one now dares go 
from one town to another without !»eing accompanied by a pro¬ 
tector or a guard ; while the fertile district of Dhafir has been, 
and is uow, frightfully laid waste by this state of anarchy. 

The appearance of many parts of the fortifications of F.l Bnlad 
betokens an unfinished state, as if some sudden check had been 
given to their progress. This is particularly seen in the remains 
of the foundation of the thick wall which was to have been con¬ 
tinued from the south-eastern angle along the southern side of the 
garrison to the base of the first large tower, which we have seen 
extended out towards the sea. Here it is evident that the work 
was never carried beyond its present state, or the wall would knve 
almost been buried in its own ruins now, where, comparatively 
speaking, a loose stone hardly exists beyond those that mark the 
contour of the intended fortification, forming a great contrast with 
the remains of the towns, nnd the wnll continued on from its 
western termination, where the original position and form enn 
with difficulty be distinguished from the surrounding moss of ruins, 
and where, after a short distance, it becomes altogether obscure 
and buried under them. Moreover, from the eastern termination 
of that part of the w'all which was completed, there are the remains 
of a thick wall which extended directly across the parallelogram 
to the klu5r on the opposite side, about 800 yards from the 
north-western angle, and, as the ruins now bear testimony, it was 
lietwren this wall and the western side that the principal part of 
the buildings within the fortifications were included. From this 
it would appear that at first the fortified portion was limited cost- 
wordly by this wall, nnd thnt subsequently it was intended that 
the other portion should be taken in as far as the eastern branch 
of the khdr, hut through some interruptions the design, though 
Commenced, was never completed, nnd the foundation of the wall 
still remains little altered from what it probably was in the first 
instance. Additional evidence of tins nature may be drawn from 
the present state of the quarries in the plain of Dhafar, from which 
the stone for the building and fortifientiem of El Balad was exca¬ 
vated. where rows of large blocks are stdl left standing, squarely 
hewn, and detached on every side, except their base, from the 
parent ruck, ready to be transported to their place of destination, 
but now left os lasting memorials of the disappearance of the 
civilized people who were about to make use of them. 

Wc were informed by the Sheikh of Dariz that Shamsu-d-din, 
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who came from Sail'd, luul erected seven arches similar to the 
remains of that one which is now seen among the ruins of 
El Balad, and that it was no part of the original buildings 
of that city, nor does the colour of the stone or the weather¬ 
worn state of it correspond with that of the pillars and other 
parts of the ruins of El Balad; it has a more modern appear¬ 
ance. He also added that the only one of the £evcn he had 
ever seen was the one in question, and the destruction of this 
had been effected by a party of Arabs whom Sayyad Mohammcd- 
bin-’Ajeib had employed to remove the great stone containing the 
inscription to Salliilah, in doing which, from want of proper ma¬ 
chinery, it had been thrown <lmvu ami broken, and, no longer 
being fit for the purpose for which the said Sayyad had designed it, 
the project was abandoned, and the broken slab left nt the foot 
of the pillars which supported it. w here it still remains. 

So inr as regards a people like the Bedouins or the inha¬ 
bitants of this coast, the ditch of El Balad. with its walls, all 
of which might be repaired nt a trifling expense from the old 
materials on the spot, would, and no doubt did, form as secure a 
position as could he needed. The plain of |)hafar behind, the 
whole of which might be brought into a rich state of cultivation, 
could lie protected to a considerable extent against the plundering 
incursions of the Bedouins by guns in the fortifications, w hile the 
ditch would afford an ample supply of fresh water, and the near¬ 
ness of the garrison to the sea would enable it to be provisioned 
nt pleasure, especially as the Bander of Kushut is ch>so by, 
where a inmlernte-sired vessel may be completely sheltered from 
the prevailing winds of this coast. 

I he central position of El Balad on the south-eastern coast of 
Arabia, the fertility of the district in which it is situated, its prox¬ 
imity to Hadramaut, and its position as a post on the coast of that 
country in which the frankinccnsc-trccs are so abundant, together 
with many other medicinal gurns that might lie collected in vast 
quantities among the mountains of the same district, but which 
are all now regarded by the inhabitants ns useless, from the want 
of some safe place of exchange or sale for the produce of their 
labour as well as the protection of their projiertywith all these 
advantages, under a good government, the walls of El Balad 
might again show themselves above the waters in the centre of 
the district of Obafar, as they formerly did when the Minkuwf 
family found the trade of this locality sufficiently lucrative to 
enable them to build the city and town which have just occupied 
our attention. 1 
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IX._ChrwiVfrro/uw against the sixpptywd Frist mre of a great &vi 

in the Interior of Australia. By Mr, E, J. Eviie. K^n l 
23rd June, ISi. r ?. 

rjt b uot often that m&U«a of men conjecture Are admitted into the 
Giiirauliical Journal; but while on the 011 e hand ii vh declared on 
the formation of the Society that u great benefits have been* am may 
vei be, derived from speculative geography, and that, accordingly, 
theories which do not involve absurdities and impusribilitiei, but arc 
supported by reasonable prohiibilitie*, arc [m>|ier subjects fur udmiSfcuuL 
intfi the proceeding! of the Society f so on the other, the nature of the 
interior of Australia has been deemed a problem nf such interest, as, m 
the absence of direct observation, to warrant the insertion in our pub¬ 
lication of the conjectures of one who himself has explored in the 
country and given the 1 object hit serious consideration.—fcn.J 

The continent of Australia—for, from its magnitude ami growing 
i 111 par lance, it may well deserve that appellation is, perhaps, less 
known than any of the other cpjArters of the habitable globe. 
With our colonies implanted upon the four opposite points of Us 
shores, we have not yet examined the whole of its coait-lincs, 
whilst our researches inland have been carried to comparatively 
but a very little distance.* 

Much, it is true, has of late years been done towards extending 
nur knowledge of this singular country ; various land expeditions, 
a (id the careful examinations and researches made by H.M.S. 

<■ Heagle 7> along the north-western ami northern shores, have 
partially developed many interesting and important features con¬ 
nected with the character ami formation of Australia. 

Much, however, still remains to be done; a great portion of 
the north-eastern coast, and die eastern side of the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria, is still, I believe, uncxnmined, whilst the true nature of 
the interior is altogether unknown. 

The nearest approaches that have hitherto been made, and the 
lights that have been thrown upon the subject by various travel¬ 
lers, upon their ate Lining the confines of these unexplored recesses, 
have but added still more to the mystery and interest with which 
they are invested. 

It is to be hoped that the expedition which is now absent. 
Under the command of my gallant and talented friend Captain 
Sturt, will be crowned with that success which his enterprise and 
exertions so well merit but in the absence of any certain 

■ Tbu £*jw wai writt#is \\itrumt lo tins jhiUIcMm™ of S-totcV* viduaMc 
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information as In what the interior of New Holland may in 
reality rupsiat nt, 1 have thought it might not be uninteresting 
lo throw together some few remarks that have occurred to me in 
t1ic course of my own travels wad experience, and which mav 
perhaps alFord some new observations as data from which to 
reason, in endeavouring to deduce a probable inference as to the 
nature of the parts which are not known from the character and 
formation of those with which we are better acquainted. 

3n entering upon this subject, it is nut without great diffidence 
lhai 1 venture to hazard an Opinion which I know to be at va¬ 
riance with that generally received, and more especially so when 
I find the popular opinion is supported by the authority of such 
men as Captain Sturt, Mr, Windsor Earl, and others whose 
talents and scientific acquirements may ju>t!y give weight to any 
Conclusions they arrive at. 

It is Usually believed that the vast continent of Australia is, 
comparatively speaking, little more than a narrow crust or harrier 
intervening between an outer and an inner sea, and that the great 
mass of the area winch is thus enclosed consists of waters. 

This opinion originated in the first instance with Captain Flin¬ 
ders, w hilst sailing round those extraordinary cliffs bounding the 
Great Australian Bight* It has since been adopted by many 
subsequent writers or travellers, and is suppose! to have been 
confirmed by a variety of facts and circumstances which have 
trmu time to time been brought to light bv different explorers; 
and more recently, the last despatches received from Captain Sturt, 
nj November, 18 14, would appear almost to have put this question 
beyond all doubt, and to have announced to the world that the 
hi laud sea had actually been discovered. 

That there is something very singular and unusual in the nature 
and formation of Australia, wo have many and strong reasons fur 
believing, as well as that it is unlike any other part of lire world 
in its geographical character and features. 

I have never, lum ever, myself, in the course of my personal re* 
searches* met with any circumstance* at all calculated to impress 
me with the belief that there at present exists m the interior an 
extensive, and stdl less a deep navigable sea ; on the conlrai v, J 
have became acquainted with many facts which have led me to 
deduce the very opposite conclusion. 

Otic ef the strongest arguments in favour of the theory of an 
inland sea. and certainly one of the most surprising and inexpli¬ 
cable points connected with the geography of Australia, consist* 
in the? circamstance uf there being, with the exception of the 
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Murray. no large or important river discharging into iho sea, on 
the eastern, southern, or western coasts,, to the southward of a 
line drawn from More ton Bay to Shark*# Bay (and which em¬ 
braces one-half of the whole continent) ; none, in fact, which takes 
its rise beyond the secondary ranges of the coast, none which 
affords an millet for any of the drainage of the interior* 

Again, for a considerable portion of this distance along' the 
southern coast* or from Mount Arden, at the head of Spencer's 
Gulf, to the 123rd degree of cast longitude, ex lending over fully 
800 miles of coast-line in direct distance, J did not, in crossing, 
meet with a single river, stream, pool, or watercourse of any de¬ 
scription, nor did I find a spring (if I except a solitary one sunk 
in the ruck near Streaky Bay) which afforded a drop of permanent 
surface water throughout the whole of that dreary and inhospitable 
region. My party were dependent for their lives upon the 
supply of water which could be procured by digging, and even 
by that means it was frequently impossible to obtain any for dis¬ 
tance# of 150 in 160 miles together. 

The whole country, with the exception of the Gawler Range 
(which lies between -Mount Arden and Streaky Bay), was one 
almost uniform table-land of fossil formation, varied only on its 
surface by occasional sandy or rocky undulations, and being far 
the most pail densely covered with scrub* The general elevation 
of this region, as nearly as I could ascertain in the absence of 
any instruments for determining It with accuracy* appears to be 
from 300 to 100 feet above the ocean. What then can there be 
behind so singular a lable.Jand, and which continues uninter¬ 
rupted for such an immense distance? 

The opinion at which 1 have mjidf arrived is* that ihc interior 
will be found generally to lie of a very low level, to consist of arid 
sands* alternating with many basins of dried-up salt lakes, t>r such 
as are covered only bv shallow salt water or mud, as is the case 
with Lake Torrens. It is more than probable that there may be 
many detached and even high ranges, similar to the Gawler 
Range, interspersed among these arid wastes, and it is very pos¬ 
sible that, among these ranges, intervals of n Ijctier, or even of ri 
rich and fertile country might he met with. 

The suggestion thrown out by Captain Sturt a few years ngn, 
that Australia might formerly have been an archipelago of islands, 
appears to me u> have been a happy idea, and to afford the most 
rational and satisfactory way of accounting for many of the pecu¬ 
liarities observable upon its surface* or in its structure* as far ns 
known. That it lias only recently (compared wdtb other countries) 
obtained its present elevation, ts often forcibly impressed upon the 
traveller by the appearance of the country he is traversing, but no- 
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where have I found this to be the cos© in a greater degree than 
whilst exploring that part of it north of Spencer's (iulf, tv lie re ci 
great portion of the low lands* intervening between the base of 
Flinders Knnge and the bed of Lake Torrens, present the ap¬ 
pearance of a succession of rounded undulations of sand or pebbles 
washed perfectly smooth and even, looking like wave* of the 
sea. and seeming as if they bad not been very many centuries 
deserted by the element that had moulded them into their present 
form. 

In this singular district I found, scattered at intervals through¬ 
out the whole area enclosed by, but south of. Lake Torrens, many 
steep-sided fragments of a table-land, which had evidently been 
w ashed to pieces by the violent action of water, and which ap¬ 
peared to have been originally of nearly the same general eleva¬ 
tion as the table-lands to the westward. 

It seems to me that these t a Ido-la lids have formerly bee El the 
bed of the ocean, and this opinion is fully borne out by the many 
marine remains, fossil shells, and bank* of oyster-shells, which are 
frequently to be met with imbedded in them. What arc now the 
ranges of the continent would therefore have formerly been but 
rocks or islands, and, if this supposition be true, there are still 
hupes that some other islands were scattered over the immeuse 
spare occupied by Australia, and w hicli may be of as rich and 
fertile a character as any tlmt are yet known/ 

Thus, if the intervening extent of desert lying between any of 
tin' known portions of Australia and what may be co nsidered as 
having been the next island, can be ascertained, and crossed over, 
other new and valuable regions may yet be offered for the exten¬ 
sion of the pastoral interest of ©Ur Australian colonies, and for 
the general spread of civilization and improvement* 

I have already observed that several circumstances Connected 
with my own personal experience have led me to the conclusion 
that there is no inland sea now occupying the centre of New 
I ldloml, li will be sufficient to name three of the most im¬ 
portant of these:-’- 

First. 1 may mention the hoi winds, which in South Australia, 
or opposite the centre of the continent, alw ays blow from the north, 

I ej those who have experienced the oppressive and scorching 
influence of these winds, which can only be compared to the fiery 
am! withering blasts front a heated furnace, I need hardly point 
im! i iai there is* little probability that such winds can have been 
watted over a laTge expanse of water* 

Secondly. I may stale that between the Carlin? lliver, and the 
icat a loo Great Australian Fight, 1 have at various points 
come mto friendly romiintTiioitinn with the aborigines inhabiting 
e n 'nits trts of the interior, nnd from them I have invariably 
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learnt that they knew of no large body of water inland, fresh or 
salt—that there were neither trees nor ranges, hut that all is an 
arid waste, as far as they were accustomed to travel. 

Thirdly. 1 infer the non-existence of an inland sea from the 
coincidence observable in the physical appearance, customs, clus- 
racter, and pursuits of the aborigines at opposite points of the 
continent, whilst no such coincidence exists along the intervening 
lines of coast connecting those points. 

With respect to the first consideration, it is unnecessary to ®dcl 
further remark. As regards the second, I may state that, although 
1 may sometimes not have met with natives at those precise spots 
which might have been best suited for making inquiry, or although 
I may sometimes have lind a difficulty in explaining myself to, or 
in understanding, a people whose language 1 did not comprehend, 
yet such has not always been the case; and on many occasions 
1 have had intercourse with natives at favourable positions, and 
have been able quite intelligibly to carry on any inquiries. One 
of these opportunities occurred in the very neighbourhood of the 
hill from which Mr. Poole is said to have seen the inland sea, as 
described in Captain Sturt’s despatch. I have three reasons there¬ 
fore for supposing Mr. Poole to have been deceived in forming 
an opinion of the objects which he saw before him from that 
elevation. First, 1 know from experience the extraordinary nnd 
deceptive appearances that are produced in such a country as Mr. 
Poole wns in, by mirage nnd refraction combined. I have often 
myself been very similarly deceived by the semblance ol hills, 
islands, and water, where none such existed in reality. Secondly, 
in December, 1843, I wns within 25 miles of the very spot from 
which Mr. Poole thought he looked upon a sea, nnd 1 was then 
accompanied by natives, and able, by means of an interpreter, to 
communicate with those who were acquainted with the country 
to the N.W. My inquiries upon this point were particular, but 
they knew of no sea. They asserted that there was inud out in 
that direction, nnd that a party would be unable to travel; from 
which I inferred, either that some branch of the Darling spread 
out its waters there in time of fl<Nxl, or that Lake Torrens itself 
was stretching out in the direction indicated. Thirdly, I hold 
it physically itnjio&sible that a sea can exist in the place assigned 
to it, inasmuch as. during an expedition undertaken by the Sur¬ 
veyor-General of the colony, in September, 1843, that officer 
had attained a position which would place himself and Mr. Poole 
nt two opposite points upon nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
but about 130inilcs of longitude apart, in a low level country, 
and in which, therefore, the ranges of their respective vision, 
from elevations, would cross each other, and, if there was a sea, 
Captain Froinc must have seen it as well as Mr. Poole. Again, 
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I mvself bail an extensive and distant view to the N.E. and E. 
from Mount Hopeless, a low hill about 90 miles farther north 
than Captain Froine’s position, but a little more east, vet there 
was nothing like a sea to be seen from thence, the dry and 
glazed-looking bed of Lake Torrens alone interrupting the mo¬ 
notony of the desert. 

There are still some few points connected with our knowledge 
of the outskirts of the interior which leave great room for specu¬ 
lation. and might lead to the opinion that it is not altogether a 
low or a desert region. 

These facts, which have more immediately come under my own 
observation, arc connected, first, with the presence of birds belong¬ 
ing to a higher and better country in the midst of a desert region ; 
and secondly, with the line of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent, as deduced fimn the coincidence or 
dissimilarity of the manners, customs, or languages of tribes 
remotely apart from one another. 

With respect to the presence of birds in a region such as they 
do not usunlly frequent. I may state, that at Mount Arden, near 
the head of Spencer's Gulf, swans were seen taking their flight 
high in the air to the north, ns if making for some river or lake 
they were accustomed to feed at. At the Frome River, where it 
spreads into the plains to the north of Flinders Range, four white 
cockatoos were found flying among the trees, although these birds 
hail not been met with for 200 miles before I attained that point; 
and about longitude 128 1 20' K., when crossing over towards 
King George's Sound, large parrots were found coming from the 
N.E. to feed upon the berries of a fruit growing on the sea-roast, 
although no parrots were seen for 200 or 300 miles on either 
side, either to the east or to the w est. They must therefore have 
come from the interior. Now, the parrot is a bird that often 
frequents a mountainous country, and always inhabits one having 
timber of a better description and larger growth than the mise¬ 
rable shrul>s met with along the coast. It is a bird, too, which 
always lives within reach of permanent fresh water, as rivers, 
lakes, creeks, pools, &c. Cnn there then be such inland sea with 
so barren and arid a region bounding it ? and how ore we to com¬ 
mence an examination with so many difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments attending the very outset ? 

The second series of facts which have attracted my attention 
relate to the aborigines, it is a well-known circumstance that 
the dialects, customs, and pursuits in use among them in the 
various parts of the continent differ very much from each other 
in some particulars, nnd yet that there is such a general similaritv 
in the aggregate as to leave no room to doubt that all the abori¬ 
gines of Australia have had one common origin, and are in replitv 
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one and the same race. Captain Flinders observed the difference 
of customs and language to which 1 have alluded as existing in 
various parts of New Holland which he visited; and vet that 
judicious navigator inclined to the opinion that all the various 
tribes had one common origin. Vol. ii. p. 213-211. he says, “ I do 
not know’ that the language of any two parts of Terra Australis, 
however near, has been found to be entirely the same; for even 
at Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay. not only the 
dialect but many words are radically different, and this con¬ 
firms one part of the observation, the truth of which seems to be 
generally admitted, that, although similarity of language in two 
nations proves their origin to be the same, yet dissimilarity of 
language is no proof of the contrary position. The language of 
Caledon Bay (N.W, coast) inav therefore be totally different 
from that spoken on the cast and south coasts, and yet the inha¬ 
bitants have one common origin; but I do not think that the lan¬ 
guage is absolutely and wholly different, though it certainly was 
no better understood by Boongarce (a Sydney native) than by 
ourselves. In three instances 1 found a similarity. The per¬ 
sonal pronoun of Port Jackson, * Ngin' (I), was used here, and 
apparently in the same sense. When inquiry was made after the 
axe, the natives replied ' Vehangereepy.’ making signs of beating, 
and * pv ’ signifies to beat, in the Port Jackson language. The 
third instance was of the lad Wogan calling to Boongarce in 
the boat, which after he had done several times without being 
answered, he became nngry, and exclaimed • Boongnrcegah ’ in 
a vehement manner, as Boongarce himself would have done in 
a similar case." 

Captain Grey, speaking of the almrigines of New Holland, 
says, (vol. ii. p. 209,) " One singularity in the dialects spiken by 
the aborigines in different portions of Australia is, that those of 
districts widely removed from one another sometimes assimilate 
venr closely, whilst the dialects spoken in the intermediate one* 
differ considerably from either of them.* The same circum¬ 
stances take place with regard to their rites and customs." 

And again, after comparing some of the dialects of South 
Australia and of Sydney with those of Western Australia, 
Captain Grey says, (vol. ii. p. 216,) “ Having thus traced the 
entire coast-line of the continent of Australia, it appears that a 
language, the same in root, is spoken throughout this vast extent 
of country ; and from the general agreement in this, as well as 
in personal appearance, riles, and ceremonies, we may fairly infer 
a community of origin for the aborigines." 

Had we a collected and an authentic account of the dialects, 
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habits* weapons, customs, and tradition* of ad l he tribes of 
Australia with whom Ruropcaiis have already been in close or 
friendly contact, and which, with very few' exceptions, would 
embrace the circuit of the whole continent, we should have a 
inass of valuable and interesting inform at ion that would enable us 
not only lo form a probable opinion ns to the community of origin 
of the Various tribes, and the point from which they first over¬ 
spread the continent, hut to guide us in conjecturing the routes 
which the various offsets have taken from the parent tribe, the 
places of contact at which they have met from opposite ex¬ 
tremities of the continent, and the gradual change which has 
taken place hi the habits, customs, and dialects.of each. 

In the absence of many links necessary to form a connexion, 
we can, at present, only surmise conclusions which otherwise 
might have been almost certainly deduced. Connecting* how¬ 
ever, end comparing all the facts with w Inch wc are acquainted 
respecting the aborigines, it appears that there arc still grounds 
sufficient to hazard I he opinion, that it is not improbable that 
Australia was first peopled on its north-western coast, between 
the parallels of 12 and LG south latitude. From thence we 
might surmise, that three grand divisions had branched out from 
the parent tribe, and that from the offsets of these the whole 
continent had been overspread. 

The first division appears to have proceeded round the north- 
western* western, and south-western coast, as far as the com* 
men rein cut of the fiscal Australian Bight. 'I 1 he second or 
central one appears to have crossed the continent Inland to the 
Southern coast, striking it about the parallel of J3 j F east longi¬ 
tude. The third division scents to have followed along the 
bottom of the flulf of Carpentaria to its most south-easterly 
bight* and then to have turned off by the first practicable line in 
a. direction towards Fort Ikrnrkc* upon the Darling. From these 
three divisions various offsets and ramifications would have been 
made from time in tune as then advanced* so as to overspread and 
people by degrees the whole country round their reajvective lines 
of inarch, each offset appearing to retain fewer or more of the 
original habits, customs, &c r , of the parent tribe* in pro|>ortian to 
the distance traversed, or its isolated position with regard to com¬ 
munication with the tribes occupying the main line of mute of its 
original division ; modified also* perhaps, in some degree* by the 
local circumstances of the country through which it may have 
spread. 

( onsmencing with the parent In be located, as 1 have supposed, 
first upon the north-west coast, we find, from the testimony of 
Captain Flinders and Dampier, that the male natives of that part 
of the country have two front teeth of the upper jnw knocked out 
ni the age of puberty, and they also undergo the riles of circnm- 
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cist-in; but it does not appear that any examination wu mrffle 
Tsiih sudififiil closeness to ascertain whether thr ceremony of 
initiation,* as practised at the bead of ibe (neat Right and in 
tin? Port Lincoln Peninsula, was conjoined with that of circuni- 
ciamn. How far these ceremonies extend dung ibe north-western 
coasts ire have no direct evidence; but at Swan Itiirr, King 
s Sound, and t ape Ariel, both customs- are completely 
lost; and for tbe whole of the distance intervening between these 
places, and extending fully 600 miles in straight lines along ibe 
txiasi. thp same language is so far spoken* that a native of King 
GeOtge a Sound, who accompanied me w hen travelling from one 
point to the other, could easily understand and speak to m 
natives be met with, This is, however, an unusual cose ^ nor, 
indeed* am I aware that there is any other pail of Australia where 
the same dialect continues to be spoken by the aborigines with 
so 1 1 tile variation for so great si distance as in the colony of 
V\rstern Australia, 


bol buying round tbe southern coast easterly, the head of the 
Great flight is Use first punt at which any great change appears to 
ccetir; and even here it is less in ibe character, language, nod 
weapons of the natives, than in their ceremonial observances, 
ror the first time the rite of circumcision is observed, and rom 
joined with it the still more extraordinary practice to which \ 
have before alluded* The ceremony of knocking out ibe two 
upper front teeth of boys arrived at the age of puberty is not 
however adopted. 

M e have already noticed, that for COO miles to tbe west and 
north-west of the Great Right circumcision is unknown* The 
tribes, therefore, w ho practise it cannot Lave come from that djrcc- 
tion, neither are they likely to hive come from the eastward for 
after crossing the head of the Port Lincoln Peninsula* and de¬ 
scending towards Adelaide, we find the rite of circumcision alone 
n practised, and not that nf the other core mi mtal I have alluded io 
m M.i«,,n with it Now, in a change of habits or customs ori- 
* 1 mrtm p m ^ndenng unsettled life of ravages, it i s ,<-n liMv 
ibat iiiaTiy of their original customs may gradually ho dropped nr 
rgntten * but it u scarcely probable that they should be again 

£S tt ftcr a long period of oblivion,'and 

when thaw inborn from whom they more immediately proceeded 
no longer remembered or recognised such ceremonial ' 

By ex lending the impiiry .till farlher to the east, the ration T 
have as.timed is more forcibly borne out. for ihv rite J "12 1 
cision itself then becomes unknown. 1 1 i, evident, therefore^ Z't 
t he Adelaide or Pott Lincoln n atives could not have come along 
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either the eastern nr western coast and retained customs that were 
there quite unknown, neither could they have come across the 
country inland in the direction of the Darling, for the ceremonies 
alluded to are equal tv unknown, there. 

They must, therefore, have crossed almost directly from the 
north*western coast towards the smith-eastern extremity of the 
(ifent Australian Bight, and front them the Adelaide natives 
wndd appear lubca branch or o flirt. Returning to the nnrih- 
west coast, and tracing down the route of the third division of the 
parent family from the south-east Right of Carpentaria towards 
Fort Bourkc upon the Darling, we shall find that by far the 
greatest and most ferule portion of New Holland appears to have 
been peopled by it. In its progress, offsets and ramifications 
must have branched off in every direction along the various ranges 
or watercourses rontiguoui to the line of route. AH the river* 
running towards the eastern cn^t, together with the Nammor, 
the Owyder, the Castlercagh, -Macquarie, Rogan, Lochtaii, 
Darlbg, Hume, Goulbum, &c., with their manv branches and 
tributaries, would each afford to many routes for the different 
subdivisions of the main body to aprend'over the varied and fertile 
regions of Eastern, South-Eastern, and part of Southern Australia 

As in Eh* separated from tribe, each would retain, in a greater 
or less degree, some of the language, habits, or custom* of the 
parent Jamilv; but such points of resemblance would naturally 
again undergo many changes or modifications, in proportion to 
the time, distance, or isolated character of the separation. If 
we look at the progress of any two parties of natives branching oft 
ujHin different rivers, and lrare them either upwards or down¬ 
wards. we shall find dmt she farther they go the more isolated 
they would become, and the less likely to conic again in contact 
with each Other, cr with the original division from which thev 
Sr [l.ira toil. 


M l- may, therefore, naturally expect a much greater variety of 
diaJeets or customs in a country that is much intersected by rivers 
arrange*, or by any features that tend to produce the isolation- 
effort Unit 1 have described, than in one whose character ha* 
iMsteh tendency; and this, in reality, we find to be the cose 
lu Western and South-Western Australia, ns far as the com- 
raeieemciH of the Great Bight, the features and character of ifo* 

we" find T P T |JC bt ? l! Hle and ^re, accord fog] v, 

^ find the language of the native, radically the same, and iLir 

*r;;, C TT' .; nd cercrnonira v *rj similar throughout its 
S ml t ent5 JUl !^' ° n l * ie oE,lcr WC turn to Eastern. 

aad I Tart tjf Souther " Australia, we find the 
T "“J weapon* of the inhabitant, almost as tlif- 

nn j r ^* 3 r$ 1C ; UJntr - 1 ' s TJ1 'ied by the intersections of ranges 
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Tbe division I bare supposed as taking a south-easterly course 
from tiro Gull of Carpentaria would appear early to have lost die 
rite of circumcision, hui to have retained among some of its 
branches the practice of knocking out the front teeth of the 
upper jaw. Thus, those which made their way to Port .Jackson, 
to Hunter's River, and to some of the southern parts of New 
South Wales, still retained the custom of knocking out otic uf the 
front teeth at the age of puberty; but at lveppel's, Hcrvcy *, 
and Gloss House Bays on the north-east coast, at Twofold Bay 
cm the south-east, at Port Philip on the south, and uptn the 
lower parts of the rivers Darling and Murray, of the interior, 
no such rite is practised. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
continent was first jnrnpled the natives of Sydney or Hunter s 
River could not have come round the north-east coast by 
Kt-ppel’s or Harvey's Buys, ami retained a ceremony that is 
there lent; neither could the M urrumbidgee, or southern districts 
uf New South Wales, have been peopled from Pori Philip or 
from South Australia, or by tribes passing up the Murray, for tbe 
same r ease [i. It is not demand mg loo touch, there tore, to sup* 
puse that the general lines of route token by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent of Australia have been somewhat 
analogous to those 1 have imagined, or to assume that we can 
fatrlv account for any material difference* there may be in the 
dialects, customs, or weapons of the different tribes, by res erring 
djem u> dm effect of local circumstances, to the length of lime that 
may have elapsed since separation, and to tbe isolated position in 
which they may ho placed with regard to that division of the 
parent tribe from which they bad seceded. 

At present, our information respecting* the customs, habhs, 
weapons, and dialects of the native tribes, is too limited and too 
scattered n> enable ns to trace with accuracy the division to w hick 
each may have originally belonged, or tbe precise route by which 
it had arrived ai its present location; but I feel quite confident 
that this may be done w ith tolerable certainty w hen the particulars 
l have referred to shall bo more abundantly and correctly recorded, 
11 is at least a subject of much interest, and one that is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller or the philanthropist (ethno¬ 
logist?), No one individual, could hope, personally, to collect the 
whole material required; but if each recorded with fidelity the 
fads connected with those tribes with whom he personally came 
in contact, a mass of evidence would soon he brought together 
that would more them suffice for the purpose required, 

Tim third reason 1 have mentioned, as being one from, which I 
infer that there is not nn inland sea, viz. the coincidence observ- 
able in the physical nppearan.ee, custom*, character, and pursuits 
of the alnirigmei nt opposite points of the Continent., whilst no 
such coincidence exists along the intervening lines of coast con- 
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nertlng- those t bo points, naturally follows from the circumstance!* 
connected with the present location of the various tribes in 
which this is observable, and with the route which they must have 
taken to arrive at the places they now occupy mi the continent. 

I believe that the idea of attemptin'? to deduce the character of 
the continent, nnd the most probable line for crossing it, from the 
circumstances and habits of the natives inhabiting the coast-line 
is quite a novel one* 

It appears in me, however, to be worth consideration ; and If it * 
be true that the natives have all one common origin, and have 
spread over the continent front one first paint, J think it may 
reasonably be inferred chat there is a practicable route across the 
centre of Now Holland, nnd that this line lies between 125* anti 
135° of oast longitude. 

It further appears, that there must still be a second route* other 
I Emit the coast-line, in the direction between Port Jackson in 
New South Wales, and the south-east cottier of the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria on the north coast. 

II then «c have reasonable grounds for believing that such 
hues of route actually do exist, it becomes a matter of much 
interest and importance to dolermine the most favourable point 
I rum which to explore them. 

My own experience has shown the dreadful nature of the 
sou diem coast, and the very great and almost insuperable diffi^ 
rubies that beset the traveller in the very commencement in 
his efforts even to establish a single depfit from which lo enter 
upon his researches. 


1 he northern coast may probably afford greater facilities* but 
in a tropical climate, where the beat nnd other circumstances 
rentier ordinary difficulties and impediments still more embar* 
rassLug nnd dangerous, it is matter ot deep moment that an expe¬ 
dition should commence at the right point, and this can only be 
ascertained by previous examination. J 

1 have myself always been most anxious In attempt to cross 
Ini mi More ton Bay on the north-east coon to Port Efwngton on the 
nor lb-west* I believe that this journey is quite practicable : and 
1 have no doubt that, if judiciously conducted, and the country to 
. south of the line of route always examined as far as prac¬ 
ticable, it would completely develop, in connexion with what is 
treat y known, the character and formation of Australia ami 
W T at " r,cc J™** ovt Urn most proper place from which a 
stil^eriueni expedition ought to start, in order finally to acram- 
pnaii tEie passage across the interior. 


-.’-Si: JteirAi* " r " w '■> "» 
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X. _ Account of Dr. Ludwig Lf.iciiardt's Expedition from 

Morcton Bay to Port Essinyton, Australia. 

[Although an account of Dr. Lcichanll’s Expedition lias already ap¬ 
peared in print, it has been deemed advisable to give it in the Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, whose readers would be naturally disappointed at 
not Huding in it the relation of so extraordinary aud successful an 
exploration.— Ed.] 

Dr. Leichardt, a visitor in New South W ales, a man of science 
and enterprise, conceived the idea of making an overland journey 
from Morcton Bay, the most northern British settlement on the 
coast of New South Wales, to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
project, on account of its prospective utility, was applauded i but, 
owing to the distance of the Gulf, and peculiar dnngcr of the 
enterprise, coupled with the absence of support from the local 
government, it was not encouraged by Dr. Leicbardt’a ft tends 
with any ardour. But, the doctor having resoUed on the expedi¬ 
tion, a number of friends subscribed in aid of the outfit, lew of 
them, however, expecting that he would return alive. He started 
from the stock station the farthest from the town of Brisbane, in 
the settlement of Morcton Bay, in October, 1844, nnd arrived safe 
with his patty (save Mr. Gilbert, who was killed by the natives 
when the expedition had nearly reached the N. c«>ast) at Port 
ltUsingtuu, about three hundred miles west of the Gull of Car¬ 
pentaria, in November, 1845, this surpassing journey having 
occupied about thirteen months. Dr. Lcichardt s success wos 
not learnt in Sydney until the 25th of March, 181G, when, to 
the astonishment and delight of that city, he suddenly made 
his appearance there, having arrived on the morning of that 
day in a vessel from Port Essingtmi. The following is a brief 
journal of the doctor's travels, which w as published the next dny 
in the Australian aud Herald newspapers. Considering the rah 
fields of agricultural speculation his journey opens to the colo¬ 
nists, the modesty of the traveller is as conspicuous in this 
outline of his labours, as his indomitable perseverance in accom¬ 
plishing an enterprise which, under all circumstances, borders, 
in its conception nnd execution, on the marvellous, is beyond all 
praise. 

I left Sydney, says the traveller, the l3tliof August, 1844, in 
the “ Sovereign,” Captain Cape, the Hunter River Steam-Na¬ 
vigation Company having given to me and to my party a free 
passage to Moreton Bay. After recruiting my horses at Morcton 
Bay, I went up to Datling Downs, and stayed for a month at 
Mr. Campbell's station, waiting for my provisions, which the 
kind people of Moreton Bay had volunteered to semi up to the 
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Downs with drays. Finding that my horses were not sufficient 
to move all the provisions, and considering that bullocks could 
not only transport them, but would also form a good stock of pro. 
visions themselves, I bought three from Major North, at Laidlcy 
Plains, and five from Mr. Hughes, at Darling Downs. My party 
consisted originally of six persons—Mr. Roper, Mr. James Calvert, 
John Murphv, Phillips, and the black fellow, Harry Brown, of 
Newcastle. In Moreton Bay, a negro, Cnlcb, nnd a black of 
Bathurst, Charley, joined me. At the Downs, Mr. Hodgson and 
Mr. Gilbert increased the number of my party to ten persons. 
The two latter added two bullocks to those I had, nnd Messrs! 
Stephens and Campbell made us a present of four young steers 
and a bullock. Mr. Isnacks gave a fat bullock. I started, there, 
fore, from Jimba, the farthest station of Darling Downs to the 
westward, on the 1st of October. 1844, with 16 head of cattle 17 
horses, nnd 4 kangaroo-dogs. Mr. Hodgson and Caleb returned 
will, 2 horses from Kent s Lagoon, about 70 miles from Jimha 
* v r travc Iled at first through the svstem of waters of the Con- 
damine, which river goes much farther to the northward than is 



laid down in the map, as I left it in about 26° 14' S. I massed 

SCVOflll (TP.'Lq u lnrli nt’iilontlc _1 • • • J . 


along its banks, and at a distance 
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ll.Ttbc rivsr. where it turn. W lb® north-*'*. 

sr T» MfA 1 ** f X 

X ri,L S fuul bu> » plentifnl supply of water, in JeUrbed boW 
™7,"T*;' r nU„nb«I. Bot th* licb fi«b, which mold 
i ii ht 'be no of tbo cattle-breeder, nre littnlcil lownidB the 

wSSStsse^stsssSSSs 

lo Dg to the 9 J ^"^*X° f bXTbX^ U Th. .bellow 

tnx; xz:£i b^d. nf 

water) are Mf »'&''to the 

south wett the former colleclinpr lownrils ttie casl. Several a«ip 
"X-, ™"™' with water-fowl, are fauml on tbo 

lr fZfltfZVf7imy country, which, more to.bo 
north- tv oat, rises into range* of oonudemble elevation, pwgbmh 
w a -rent number of watercourses, creeks, nod grill**.*" ‘rilect- 
! iSo Robi moo's Creek. The whole country t» openly t, - 
\Jtoi\ ibe ridges at the upper part of it partial!* covered wub sil- 
w-l«rnl iron bark, and well adapted fur 

Jomr ils bemks where 1 fust met it, m lat, *25° 28. I lt3P 

priiri runge tif EobbWs Crerk id1«u 95* M\ «ul can- again 
la wateri which tornetl to ike M R^d ^uih-we^ lp par*^ 
a north-west course, 1 entered mte a knot of nmiintams, from 
which ih* water* flowed iQ alow** ever* direction— to the east. 
ZS^ f iHS -at, and *.uth, Only lung and Unlioui rerun- 

■ mitring enabled tee m find a p*«A«* through this intricate coun ; 
in ; and even this would have been perhaps unsuccessful, if 
* Providence hod nut thrown some light an our dark ami difficult 
until In following a north-easterly creek lu U* bead, I found 
in easy mountain-pa*. and came on the hernia of anuihet irreek 
ao\im to the northward. These tiro in lftt. 2oP a . In tot. 24 j I, 
the creek, which I called * Zamia Creek, from fine arborescent 
zinnias (or cycas) growing oil its flats* turns to the norlli-cnsl. Its 
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deep channel gels very shallow as it enters a flat country of very 
preai eiicnt, .almost unbounded by any rise towards the north-east. 
The creek is accompanied by small flats and thick scrub; but 
the flats extend more anti more, and the scrub recedes, as it ap¬ 
proaches the large flat country, whjcli Appears openly timbered, 
and well grassed in the proper season. When we went along it, 
the 4£h—-9th December* 1844, the grass was all burnl. and ibe 
country looked bleak, with some few exceptions of old buminers 
wludi wej-c covered with luxuriant grass. The creek had very 
hlile water in it, J 


1 turned round a range at the left of Zamia Creek ; ji 3 two 
1,1031 ™nsp] C uous mountains we had seen a long time | M .fore * the 
one, a sharp peak, covered with scrub* I called ” Aid is Peak M 
the other dmne shaped, 1 called - Mount Nicholson,” They are 
excellent landmarks, and must be seen for a great distance from 
the north-east. Their lat. is about 24° 5" 30". The range to 
yhii b the) belong I called w Expedition Range.” 

Trot cl ting along its eastern side, 1 crossed several creeks, the 
largest of w hich I named - Expedition Creek C palm-tree* were 
rr ^ D - RL , Analh*r creek, which, from abundance «f 

1 ^ ‘; Er ^ Qfl Cr «*." ™ amply supplied 
J ^ recil > water-holes. The country U openly timbered 
and well grassed ; hut I fear that all these creeks gel Very d r v as 
they leave the mount an is, 

1 crossed ibe range; the passage is very difficult. The stock 
ol the range ui hmhic; the spurs and subordinate ranges an- 
sandstone. Ibe basaltic pari is openly limbered; afMwcem 
\ VT >' r ^iu^«V; the Sandstone spurs arc covered with scrub 
and umlrrw ( aid peculiar to this description of country. J-'rom 
h, north west side of this range a view Ipens over a SJ, 45* 
bounded to the west and north-west by distant ranges^which I 

£2 sv; ( , tt l Cr s -" h “ *«« -‘-’t, fiiw'wU 

scrub, the os lent of which was well calculated to trv a man’* 

, few P 1b,| » visible* and isolated 'hills m« 
i dt ™ nl 'brcct.onsout of this sea of scrub. The watercourses 
very different from ihose «f the other side of the range, were dry 

sr 1 ! l - 4 , ■) f Allowed a water course Ui rough the 

»ct ih in a u>nh-north-east direction* and came u> open box flu* 

frh ^ SSLS 

Kn, "«' k <«>. ■« <• 6mnlI rive. Ii„«l With 

„ ( ; m ^ [J j' rt31ia ^d flooded gum. I called it « Comet Hirer T ' as [ 

and i k v k 5™"** h “ m doKta and P !ft ins to the westward 

h) ' ‘ T tow 5 , ,ri P of "P- ror M1 .| a „a, iSSSl 

1 C1 lower down takes entire possession of its banks, 
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until it joins a fine river (lire Mackenzie) well supplied with 
water, its water-holes forming broad stretches of 2—3—-10 miles, 
full of excellent ami various fishes, and of fresh.-water muscles, 
which appear to form the principal food of I In* natives. The 
Cornel River is badly supplied with water. From lat. 24* 25' to 
almost23° 4T> its bed was entirely dry, small w ater-hoies supplied 
by late thunder-storms assisting- us to pass aver this thirsty coun¬ 
try. As it approaches the Mackenzie, the supply of water in¬ 
creases, and from lat. 23'41’ to 2-1“ 3-1' numerous fine water-hole* 
are found in the bed of the creek. The valley of the Scrubs be¬ 
tween Expedition and Christmas Ranges and the Comet River is 
not available for any pastoral purpose. The sportsman alone 
would he renin rieraied by rich sport in the detached patches of 
scrub, surrounded by vervain and sow-thistle plains which teem 
with kangaroos. 

The Mackenzie comes from the westward, I should have fol¬ 
lowed it up to iis head; if the scrub which lined its hanks had not 
made it advisable to follow it down, in order to come to a ntore 
open country- The heads of the Mackenzie arc, however, a very 
interesting point) as they will lead to a watershed between eastern 
ami western waters. It is the only easterly water 1 passed, 
with the exception of Comet River, the heads of which remain 
unknown. 

The Mackenzie winds through a peculiar country. Its valley 
is deep nod narrow; on its left side extends a high level country 
with belts of scrub near the river, and, farther off, plains and 
open forest—generally bnx-foreiL ; but these plains and open 
forest arc again bordered by scrub. From time to time sandstone 
crops out in the deep-cut creeks which join the river, or in the 
hanks of the river itself. In one of these sections several layers 
of fine coal were found) ldcntind with lhe formation of the New¬ 
castle eiHil. Rounded pieces of coal had been found m the bed 
of the river where we first came to it, evidently showing tlmt the 
‘ool formation ex tends high op the river. The windings of the 
Mackenzie are numerous and large: It was difficult to make out 
its present course ; lower down, however, it becomes more regular : 
n irpms iu turner the flan of the cast, similar to those l mentioned 
at Xnrnia Creek; its rour&e is north-east, according to the black 
fellows, who are very numerous, and behaved very friendly to us. 

I do not think that the part of the Mackenzie we passed is 
well adapted for the establishment of cattle or sheep si at ions. 
The scrub is too frequent and ton thick, but the water, the variety 
and richness of the graces, the fine plains and open box-forest, 
arc very inviting, I have reason to believe that the scrub is less 
fret] uc in dow n the river. 

At iaL 23*21'30'1 left the .Mackenzie, and travelled again in 
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ft north'west direction. In art client of 25 miles wo pass**! long 
£lrc(vhesof thick scrub, of fine open narrow-1raved iron-bark 
foreah of box flats anti plains; the last of n rich black soil 
streivol over with pieces of fossil wood changed into ironstone 
ftinl silex. Some of the finest country, covered with rich grass 
anil herbs, and well watered; open forests and plains well 
stocked with game. artel honey, sweet as that of Hymetum, 
i Lie air fragrant with wild thyme and marjoram, extended for 
more than 25 miles, surrounded by dense hricklow scrub 
and interrupted only by creeks which appear all to belong to 
t,Jt ' 1 J® teiD of l * il? Mackenzie, A fine mtigc of peaks was 
seen from almost the only hill of this country, in a north-west 
direction. As 1 approached it, other lower ranges appeared, 
rmsi two fine creeks, lined with castmrini, with reedy water- 
holes, running- to the south-west, lav m out murie. These 
cmeks are accompanied by fine oj>en W and nanwdeaved iron- 
bark flats, (lie latter, however, generally with rotten ground, I 
trowed one of the creeks up to its head, and going up a sand- 
J 1 .™? *P.^ r ' 1 CM ” P la 11 6ne table-land, where plains with rich 
Mt k mii f covered wilh luxuriant grass and herbs, were separated 
by narrow stripy of sandy iron-bark forest. The plains enlarged 
as 1 advanced, and a senes of magnificent cones and ranges rose 
from this level. I rolled tins range « Peak Range,” arid gave to 
the tno*t prominent peeks separate names. They are composed 
ot tWiiEe, whilst the rniges to the east and south-east were of 
sandstone; and the ridge*, varying the plains to the westward, of 

l 'y t . ****** P f" k “W* 15 56 -H* its longitude 

rd*«m MS 19 , E. ihe plains and downs extend far to the west* 

Wa ; rt J' whei ? anothcr of peaks was observed. There was 

g xnJ water in a sandstone creek running to the south-west, with 
rucky water-hides: hut the plains were badly watered. The 
yting grass, late hunungs, and smoke rising to the eastward of 
the range a hoW evidently that this fine country was well in¬ 
habited : black fellows were even seen by some of ibe parly, A 
closer exnrmnntion would detect more water, and tins procured 
no country would be bolter adapted for pastoral purpU* than 
tin? plains and downs of Peak Range, and the whole country to 
the cast ward which l have seen. 

fa.^towT* "'T O’ :!°" n , to lhe either mitiin- from 

?™ OC 7'S«- “ J ™*>W through small plains of black mil. „ r 
i urn aaiuluime ridgea paming along between them, until thev enter 
”J%£TT f. the east and nurtk-ea... .hirh I have t»ice had 
SKL. kT*?' of ,lK,se «««*» are well provitletl 

Ti e «oT"l i * * b ™ gb g? lhc “"*** hot farther tlowu. 

IC watt Millies are generally rocky basins, 

vol'Tv! tLrOUgh lh “ CXiunlr . v * lurm S January and February, 
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IS 15; there was no continuous ruin, but only ciccasEonal thunder¬ 
showers. which frequently filled the empty.water-holes, 1o give us 
a stepping-stone over a dry country. 

\ i rave lied from Int, 22 43^ io lat. 22 23' in a northerly course* 
over sand-.tone ranges (spurs of the in hie-land), between which 
came down creeks, frequently accompanied Ijv gTassy plains, or a 
well-grassed open foreai. The ranges were so rocky, and their 
slopes so steep, that 1 determined to follow down one of the 
easterly creeks, which I called M Hugh's Creek/' Between the 
ranges it was well provided with fine water-holes; in the Hat 
country, which it entered after leafing the sandstone ranges, it 
was almost entirely waterless. At the upper pari of it the droop¬ 
ing tea-tree was first observed. We found it afterwards at every 
creek mid every river; it was generally the companion of water, 
and its drooping foliage gave a rich shade. 

The flat country which we bad entered was covered with nar- 
nm-leaved iron-bark, with bos. and a new species, of gttm, which 
we called poplar gum, as its leaf and foliage resemble very much 
in form and verdure the trembling poplar of Europe, The ground 
of the iron-bark forest is generally rotten; that of the bos is 
sound, as the box grows on a stiff soil, which is also the case with 
the poplar gum. Patches of scrub appeared as we came lower 
down the creek—some puddled water-hole of the scrub gave us 
the necessary supply of water. 

The lint country continued, the scrub increased, and formed 
belts of various breadth along the creek ; fine open undulating 
country, interrupted, however, by bands of scrub, extends to the 
north anil north-west. 


T liis creek brought us to a river with a broad sandy bed anil 
high banka lined by fine Howled gum-trees and insnarinas. It 
was entirely dry; but in a rushv swamp, parallel to its banks, fine 
water was found. 1 named this river ihe ■* I snack*/' Fmm Ini, 
_2 2u to lat. 21 3..i w r e travelled along the [snacks in a north* 
north-westerly morse, following it up to its heath 

The bed ui die river was dry, with some lew exceptions, until 
we came to the Sandstone Range near its head; black fellows' 
wells were frequent, and the existence of fine water-boles in a 
more favourable season ^ was indicated by borders of reed* sur¬ 
rounding dry bums. The water-holes which supplied os with 

water were parallel to the river, or in little creeks adjoining it_ 

the ram-water being collected in puddled basins; these water- 
holes were generally at the outside of scroll 

Li lat, 22 11' n range extends at the left side of the river l]TT ,ii I ,| 
in u. 1 named tt " f 'oxen's Peak and Range," It form! an or 
cellent landmark. The river breaks through two 
Imm north-west to south east, and its heads arc at the north side 
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of tbe most northern one, in an undulating cimolrv, Flats one 
mid two miles broad accompany the river; a belt of scrub, soitie- 
■ imes very narrow, separates them from n more undo Eating or 
Lilly open-limbered country farther off the river. Silver-leaved 
iron-bark is the prevailing timber of the hills and ridges. Between 
the two mages of its upper course, plains extend, which, well pro¬ 
vided with water, belong to the finest country we hare met with, 
and are highly adapted for my pastoral purfn>sus r particularly for 
the breeding of cattle and horses. 

At the cud of February and nt the commencement of March 
we had for several days a drizzling rain. 

From tiie heads of the Is&acks we came to small creeks collect¬ 
ing into a common watercourse, going at first to the northward, 
afterwards to the westward, and even to south-west, 1 called this 
,J Suitor's Creek. h ’ Open iron-bark slopes and small plains 
render it very fit for cattle-iUnions; but, as the lower part of this 
creek, as well as the river which it joins, and which 1 called 
“ The Sutter/' got very scrubby, it may be rather considered 
as a continuation of the 1 macks; from which the access to it is 
very easy. 

The river SnL[i>r, which I fid lowed down from lat, 2I Q 2I'3G ,J ' to 
20° 37 r 13", has in im upper course fine reedy water-holes. The 
ilais which accompany us tanks arc openly limbered, but they 
change with thick scrubs and rocky country. In lat. 21,39" 58 v it 
splits into many branches, enters a thick scrub, and becomes de¬ 
ficient in water. 

Al hit. 21° 37' 31", however, there is a most magnificent sheet 
of water, like a little lake. Between 21<* 33/ and 21* 32" it nn- 
lirely disappears ns a distinct watercourse, and forms chains of 
water-holes, which were, however, well supplied with water* Tbe 
country opens nt about 21 20'—a big creek joining the Suitor 
from the south-east. Primitive rucks appear amongst sandstone 
rock, and a limestone hill was observed in lot. 21* 6'* A river, as 
large as the Suitor, which I called the Cape,joins from the west¬ 
ward. It turns in hu, 2(F 4F round a fme isolated mountain, 
which 1 named Mount Macoimcl, and joins a running stream, 
with a hod one mile broad, which comes from the north-west, an d 
turns to the eastward, 1 made my first camp in the bed of this 
river in lat. 21 P 37' 13", and called it 4 'the Burdekin /" as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the liberal support which 1 received from Mrs. 
Burdekin in forming my expeditium 

l ine fin’s accompany the Suitor in its lower course. Tbe 
grasses arc very various and dense; there is particularly one grass, 
the oaten grass of the Isancks, which grown to a considerable 
height, and, ihe stem of which is very juicy and sweet. But 
besides tins, there are ai least twenty differ cut grasses, with various 
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herbs, which cattle and horses like to feed upon. Water in the 
Suitor is abundant, its water-holes are often long and broad, and 
covered with ducks, and it is even a running stream five miles 
above its junction with the Burdekin. The pandanus was first 
observed here ; and in the bed of the river, round old fire-places 
of black fellows, we found the empty shell of the fruit of cycas, 
the tree of which we first observed at the Upper Burdekin. A 
new species of grcvillea was al>o found, and the poplar-gum was 
frequent. 1 he drooping tea-tree, which grows to a great size in 
the bed of the Suitor, yields an excellent timber. The blood- 
wood and iron-bark arc generally of a good size for building 
huts; there was also no want of timber at the Isaarks, nor at the 
Burdekin. 

I travelled along the Burdekin from Int. 20° 37' 13" to lat. 
IS 32 3/', through 2 4' 36" of lat. in a north-west by west course, 
and I had to leave it, probably still about fifty or sixty miles dis¬ 
tant from its head, as it turned too much to the northward and 
eastward. Almost the whole extent of its banks is available for 
pasturing purposes. 

The character of the country is various; fine iron-bark and 
box flats, open ridges, high ranges off the river, sometimes ap¬ 
proaching it, and rendering the passage very difficult. Those 
w ho follow inc will find easier roads further from the river. 'Hie 
stream is supplied with abundance of water bv living springs 
and brooks coming from a basaltic table-land; creeks provided 
with water-holes, with broad sandy beds lined with casuarinns, 
are numerous. At lat. 20 J 8' 26".' at 20* 0' 36", at 19° 49/ 91", 

at 19® 13, at 18 59", at 18° 52", large creeks and rivers join the 
Burdekin. 

From the Suitor up to lat. 19° 58' 1 l" the whole country is 
composed of granite and sienitic rock ; pegmatite and hornblende 
rock are frequent. At 19°58', I first observed basalt: at 19°M', 
a fine limestone, with many fossil corals,crojis out; but higher up 
l c river insaltic ridges predominate, which are several times 
interrupted by quartz porphyry (lat. 19 18' 6*; 19 # m. Both 
rocks seem to have broken through talc-shiste, sandstone, and 
conglomerate. 

In latitude 18® 48'9", we entered into a large valley with nume¬ 
rous ogoons, at the east side of which the river comedown, whilst 

J, r ^ ? J > uTw..‘r' P Vj U T* ,he b “ U,ic funded i, 

to the southward. I’lir lagoons were covered b) nymph;, -as (the 

lotus), the * e * d ‘ v< f! d * t and rh,a,m » «f which formed the principal 

foot! of numerous black fellow* I called this country the - Val cy 
of %oons. or the •• Country of the Lolopbaeums." Af J 
MCcndtllR the basaltic ndges, which surrounded the valley to the 
•outh. the west, and north-west, we found ou,2fy„ ^yel 
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country, openlv timbered with narrow-leaved iron-bark or box, 
the forest changing with fine plains, sometimes many miles long 
and several miles broad. Often a small brook was running in 
them. To a very conspicuous mountain on the basaltic table-land 
I gave the name of 44 Mount Lang.” (Lning?) 

A big creek sweeps along the east and north-east side of this 
plateau, and separates it from primitive formations. The fre¬ 
quency of big fantastic hills of the white ant, which I had not seen 
before of such n size, induced me to call it 44 Big Ant-hill Creek.” 
At lat. 18° W'6T', running brooks came down along the plains of 
the table-land from Mount Lang and several other isolated hills, 
and joined Big Ant-hill Creek. On leaving the Burdekin 1 fol¬ 
lowed up this creek, passed in a north-north-west direction over 
a level country, and came, in lat. 18° 2*2' 2", on waters which 
flowed to the east and north-east ; they either belong to the Bur¬ 
dekin or to a more northerly system. I called the first creek I 
came to 44 Separation Creek,” as it separated the basaltic from 
the primitive formations, as Big Ant-hill Creek had done ; several 
other creeks joined it lower down. Fine flats extend along its 
banks. The whole table-land is beautifully grassed, of great 
extent, well provided with water along the creeks, the brooks, and 
the river, but in the dry season waterless in its centre. This coun¬ 
try is peculiarly adapted for cattle and sheep stations, the eleva¬ 
tion of it (at least 2000 to 2800 feet above the level of the sea) 
renders it cool and fit for sheep ; the ground is sound, and the 
forest is very open. It is in the centre of the York Peninsula, 
equally distant from the east coast and from the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria, to which, as I shall presently show, a system of rivers, well 
provided with water, forms an easy communication, with the ex¬ 
ception of some mountainous passages, which later travellers will 
abandon for easier roads farther off the rivers. 

It would be tedious to mention the numerous mountain-ranges 
along the Burdekin, to some of which I gave names, leaving many 
of them nameless. 

About fourteen miles from Separation Creek, in n north-north¬ 
west direction, we came on gullies and creeks, which collected 
into a watercourse going to the westward. In latitude 17 58' 
we found a fine reedy water-hole, below which another bigger 
creek joined from the northward : the bed became very broad, in 
some places more than half a mile, with several channels, which, 
however, collected again in passing through mountain gorges. I 
called this river “ The Lynd,” in acknowledgment of the infinite 
kindness which the gentleman of that name has bestowed upon 
me. I followed it down from 17" 58' to 16° 30', where it joins 
a river coining from the east. 

The Lynd works its way in a north-westerly course, through a 
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very mountainous country, from 17° 58'to 17* ( / 17*. 1 here is, 

however, plenty of gross *uid water to feed any number of cattle 
or horses which might be driven down to the gulf. Several big 
running creeks come in from the westward : they will probably 
allow a more immediate communication with the head of the gulf. 
From 17’9' 17" fine flats, well grassed, accompany the river ; they 
arc mostly timbered with box, apple-gum (a new species of gum, 
with the foliage of the apple-tree of Darling Downs, and with 
the black butt of the Moreton Bay ash), blood wood, and occasion¬ 
ally stringy-bark. We passed several fine lagoons on the tints 
along its lower course. It had a running stream from latitude 

The rock of the Upper Lynd is primitive; granite, siemte, 
pegmatite, hornblende ; lower down, talc-shiste, broken by por- 
phvry, appears, and before the river enters the flats it is accom¬ 
panied by sandstone ranges, which in some places form perpen¬ 
dicular walls on both sides of the broad sandy bed. 

It is interesting to see how we descend from the table-land to 
the gulf from the same series of rock through which we had 
ascended from the east coast along the Burdckin, only in an 
inverted order. 

Many new trees made their appearance on the ranges, as well 
as along the river and within its bed. I shall mention a guin-tree. 
with showy orange blossoms, very big seed-vessels, two inches 
long, one inch broad, with a short foliaceous bark, the upper 
branches remaining white and naked; we called it tea-tree gum, 
as the foliaceous nature of its bark reminded us of the tea-tree. 
This tree was not observed at the east side of the gulf, but re-ap¬ 
peared very extensively at the west side up to Fort Kssington, form¬ 
ing the forest round Victoria. Several other forest trees, inter¬ 
mediate between the bloodwood and the gum-tree, were observed. 
None of these trees however, are of use to the settler or squatter, 
as the fibre of their wood is too interwoven to allow splitting; nor 
is their bark easily stripped. The iron-batk disappears where the 
L\nd enters into the flats, and it is wanting all round the gulf. 
At the neck of the Coburg Peninsula is a tree which resembles 
the iron-bark ; but it is rare, and dithers essentially from it. The 
stringy-bark, the bloodwood, ami the box are the only forest-trees 
which accompanied us to the end of our journey, always re¬ 
appearing where the soil favoured their growth. 

From latitude 16° SC/ to 15 s 5F, we travelled along a fine river 
with a running stream, now narrow and shallow', now swelling 
into fine long sheets of water. I called it the** Mitchell,’* in 
honour of Sir Thomas Mitchell. A belt of open forest accom¬ 
panies its banks ; farther off, the country opens more and more, 
and changes into a series of plains extending parallel to the river ; 
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they are limited by a forest of small acaria-trees, and teveial 
otters which l have not yet been able to determine. Lagoons 
became larger and larger, and more frequent, as ive travel led 
down the river ; the country improved, the plains grew bigger, 
the forest land richer, receding fortlier from the river, 

I n a large water-hole of the Lynd we found a dead saw-fish 
(priatisj ; in those of the Mitchell, alligators were seen by iny 
hliirk fellows. 

i expected that the Lynd, mid after wards die Mitchell, would 
turn to the westward, and join the sea in latitudes w here the Van 
Diemen, the Suiaien, tlic Nmwuj, were indicated; but the 
Mitchell passed the latitude of the Nassau, and I could now only 
expect to see it join the sea at the Waterplats, Ui which its gene¬ 
ral course inclined, l had followed these rivers more out of 
scientific and geographical interest than for the benefit of my 
expedition j for I was compelled to go hack in order to head the 
gulf. If my provisions bad been sufficient, I should have followed 
the M itched down to its mouth ; but afraid that l should be short 
of provisions, I left the river, and went to the westward. 

Phan*, open forest laud, lunens full of fish, and covered with 
the bread leaves and showy blossoms of die uymphica, gave a 
great variety to this fine country,well adapted for the breeding of 
cattle, and "particularly horses, though deficient in good timber. 

Here,at one of the lagoons, in latitude 15*53", tint very far from 
a large creek, which 1 consider the upper part of the Nassau, 
Mr. Gilbert was killed by black fellows, who had sneaked npun ns 
immediately after nightfall, just when the greater number of the 
party had retired to their conches. They wounded Mr. Roper 
and Mi, Calvert severely ; but Mr. Gilbert was the only one who 
received a deadly wound, a spear catering inter the chest between 
the neck and the clavicle, at the moment when lie was stooping 
to get out of his lent. A t the first discharge of our guns the 
black fellows ran aw ay. The next morning they were wailing for 
one of tbeir number, wlio, it seems, bad been severely wounded. 
They left the country, and w-c did not see any more of them, 

1 passed the Staaieu in latitude IS*27'2T/ r ; it ls a river wdb a 
broad sandy bed, easily to be crossed at low tile; its water is 
brim. Between the Sianten and the Van Diemen, which I 
crossed at 17° tf 13"* I passed four creeks, all provided with water- 
holes and fine water. Between the Siaatcn and Gilbert’* Lagoon 
1 found three creeks with water ; the country along both rivers is 
excellent. Between the Van Diemen and the Caron, latitude 
1 7 a 28' 1 1*, l passed a small river which had no name, and w hicb l 
called the “ Gilbert/'in commemoration of the fate of my. unfortu¬ 
nate companion. Its latitude Wat about 17°3' T it contained nume¬ 
rous water-bole* of freshwater; but was not running. A line 
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chain of lagoons is between the Van Diemen ami the Gilbert; 
§even creeks with water between the Gilbert and ihe Cam To¬ 
wards the Utter river, which had no water in it# bed, but chains 
of lagoons parallel, to its batiks, the creeks were lined by a dense 
tea-tree scrub, half a mile nr more broad. The lea-tree is of n, 
peculiar species, which always indicates the neighbourhood of salt 
water. In latitude 17^49' we came on a salt-water river, which I 
called the *' Yap par/' this word beiii? frequently used by friendly 
black fellows, whom we met at one of the fine lagoons alongside 
the river. Between the Yappar* ami ihe Caron there is a chain 
of shallow lagoons of fresh-water. 

The whole country from Gilbert's Lagoons to the Yappar, ex- 
tending along the east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, is highly 
adapted for pastoral pursuits. Cattle and horses would thrive 
exceedingly well; sheep would nob neither the climate, the tem¬ 
perature, nor the nature of the soil being favourable for them. 
Large plains limited by narrow belts of open forest laud, extensive 
box flats ami tea-tree flat# openly timbered, changing with a more 
undulating country, fine grassy meadows along frequent chains of 
lagoons* and shady forest land along the rivers, render ibis coun¬ 
try pi ending to the eye of the traveller, and inviting to the squatter. 
Afier what 1 have learnt of the cultivation of rice and cotton, I 
can add, that long stretches of country would be adapted for Ixrtb. 

The country is well inhabited by black fellows ; wc had three 
times intercourse with them 3 the first time, they were hostile (when 
Gilbert was killed); the second time, they were very noisy, but 
withdrew at the approach of a horseman, and were not seen again ; 
the third time, at the Yappar, they were very friendly, and it was 
evident they bail seen either Malays or white men before. 

I called the whole country between the Mitchell and thu Van 
Diemen the " Nontll Country,''' from a fine shady tree with a 
yellow eatable fruit, which we enjoyed very much. It grew m 
the si retches of open forest land with the bloodwood and the 
pnndana*. 1 had seen it first at the Upper Lynd. It disap- 
prated at the Van Diemen and we never met it again. 

Between the Yappar, longitude 140“ 45’, approx., and the 
Vicholson, longitude 138' 55', which latter river l crossed in 
latitude I7 a 57 f , I passed three big salt-water rivers, one fine run¬ 
ning creek, which 1 called " I ten [lies’ Brook,’' and several chums 
of fresh-water lagoons. The country west of the Yappar is undu¬ 
lating and hilly forest land, frequently scrubby, for an extent of 
nlmul twenty miles. 11 era it opens in immense plains, some of 
them three miles broad, ten miles long, and lunger. r Jlie plains 
stretch along the banks of the rivers, and arc separated by creeks 
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lined by tMckott of a small tree which we called raspberry-jam 
tree from ihe scenl <>l us wood- I hese creeks had fine wuler* 
holes, but they were nil for die greater part dry. We found our 
wnler prim 5 pally in grassy lagoons surrounded by polygonum ; 
but the country is in general badly watered, though the number 
of black fellows, the smoke of whose fires we saw all around us 
in crossing the plains. showed that a nearer acquaintance with the 
country would probably lead to the discovery of a sufficient supply 
of water, 

Ilea tiles' Brook, which I crossed in latitude I 7° 57^ was about 
twenty yards broad where I first met it, A rich verdant brush of 
jt:uul.iim.-i and die palm-tree, and several other trees, lined it. Its 
water was fresh, but affected by the tide. At the crossing-place 
(about eight miles lower down) it was three yards broad, very 
deep in some places, shallow in others, a full-flowing little stream, 
with magnificent oak tree* and paints, and pondanus and flooded 
gum along its banks. We had never met nor did we meet 
another brook like it again. 

About three miles farther we crossed the “ Nicholson/* called 
so in honour of Dr. William A. Nicholson, of Bristol, who bad 
enabled me to Dome to Australia to explore it, and study the 
nature of the country* Its bed is 100 yards broad, sandy, with 
magnificent drooping-1caved trees, a shallow' running stream, 
ibmd-marks 15 in SS (feel?) high, a chain of fine lotus-lagoons 
parallel to its banks, which are accompanied by fine box-flats on 
its left. 

The salt-water rivers which I had crossed, as well as those 
which 1 have still to mention, are very brood (150, 200, 300 
yards); but in general w ere easily fordable, the fords being for 
the most part formed by rocky bars crossing the rivers. These 
birds were frequently indicated by fisheries of the natives, who 
place sticks in close rows, or throw up walls of loose stones to 
prevent the fish from returning with the tide. At the head of the 
salt water, the bed of these rivers usually enlarged, and was 
frequently divided into iw^o or three deep channels, separated by 
high bergs; one of which channels either contained a running 
stream of fresh water, lined by pandanus and tho drooping tea- 
tree, or had just ceased running, leaving only a chain of fine 
water-holes* 

From the Nicholson to the Roper (lal. 14 50*, long. 135 & 10') 
we travelled through a country in part miserably scrubby, in 
part covered by dense forests of tea-tree itiul stringy-bark, w hirh 
were sometinqcs open, but generally scrubby, and rendered di(fi¬ 
eld t for passage by a shirk underwood* There was particu¬ 
larly a leguminous shrub, from two, three, to five feet high, wish 
a winged stem, and branches, leafless, with yellow blossoms, 
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(like Bossiaea scolopendrium), which composed the scrub and 
the underwood of this country. Several species of shrubby 
acacia?, and several grevilleas were very frequent. The vegeta¬ 
tion preserves the same character all along the west side of the 
gulf, across the Arnhem Peninsula, and up to Port Essington, 
wherever tire soil is similar. Along large rivers the country 
opened, and fine hox-llats and open forest land refreshed the eye 
tired by the endless scrub. It is very probable that farther from 
the sea-coast, and higher up the rivers, fine land exists. The 
country is in general well watered, numerous creeks provided 
with good water-holes, and several rivers, with running streams 
at the head of the salt water, go in a north-easterly direction, 
which changes into an east-north-cast and easterly one, to the sea. 

Between the Nicholson and the Marlow, lat. I7\ named after 
Captain Marlow, of the Royal Engineers, for his kind contri¬ 
bution to our expedition, we met numerous creeks, which con¬ 
tained either fresh or slightly brackish water. The first, lat. 
17°39', I called Moonlight Creek, as I had found it when recon¬ 
noitring during a moonlight night; another, about sixteen miles 
north 30° west, I called “ Smith's Creek ;** a third I met in lat. 
17° 25’; a fourth, about eleven miles north-north-west. The 
whole country was covered with an almost uninterrupted tea- 
tree scrub. 

Between the Marlow, long. 138° 25', and the Van Alphen, 
lat. 16° 30', long. 137 3 18', I passed six creeks containing n 
greater or smaller supply of fresh or brackish water; some of 
the isolated water-holes were very small, and often very brack¬ 
ish r seven creeks, ten to twenty yards broad, were salt, the 
water filling their whole bed ; they were easily fordable, as the 
bed was composed of a firm sand or of rock. The three most 
southern ones probably join into a large river, the mangrove line 
of which 1 saw in the distance. 1 called the most southern one 
Turner’s Creek, in acknowledgment of the liberal support 1 re¬ 
ceived from Cooper Turner, Esq. In lat. 16° 52', about eighteen 
miles south east of the \ an Alphen, the country opens, and fine 
plains exteud along a big creek, though badly supplied with 
water. In the bed of ibis creek I found a piece of granite, and 
near another, about right miles west-north-west of this, a large 
piece of porphyry, in nn old black fellow’s camp. This piece 
bad served to crush the seed-vessels of the pandanus, which grows 
abundantly oil along these creeks. These pebbles show that the 
table-land, or the division of the waters, is not very distant, as I 
found the primitive rocks almost invariably connected with, at 
least, the ascent to a table-land. 

Between the Van Alphen and the Abel Tasman, lat. 16° 2V. 
I passed a big creek, latitude 16* 35', and a small river well 
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supplied with water, which 1 called '* Tin? Calvert,'" in comme¬ 
moration of the pood services. of my trusty companion, Mr. .Janies 
Ddnrt Sandstone rock frequently cropped outin the open stringy- 
hark forest which covers the greater part of the intervening 
country. Sandstone ranges were seen to the west and north-west. 
The lower part of the Abe) Tasman forms a hroad sheet of salt 
water ; the banks are steep, lined with mangrove ami several trees 
peculiar to the change of fresh and sail water, as I fed convinced 
that during the rainy season the freshes go (hr nut into the sea. 
The flats along the river arc welt grassed, openly limbered with 
hi ockI wood, stringy-bark, and white gum. In latitude I6 fl 29 , lhe 
water is fresh* running strong over a rocky bed ; the stream is 
about three feet deep* fifteen to twenty yards broad ; the whole 
bed from bank to bank 300 yards 

Between the Abel Tasman and the Seven Emu Hirer, lonfri- 
lude I37 a O', latitude 16° 12', I emssed seven creeks containing 
pools of water, some of them brackish ; four had a ft tie supply of 
it. The whole country is a succession of tea-tree and ey press- 
pint? thickets and scrubs, A fine open well-grassed country 
extends along the Seven Emu River, which received its name 
from numerous docks of emus, seven of which were hunted down 
as we travelled eight mile* up its banka. We soon met the fresh¬ 
water stream, which we crossed at a black fellow's well and 
fishery, 

Between the Seven Emu River and the Robinson, latitude 
16*8', longitude 136“ TV, several small waterless creeks were met, 
after having passed the fine country near the river and some 
miserable scrub. A fine path of the native* led me m a large 
but waterless creek, the banks of which were covered with 
cypress-pini’ and cycM-gtovc* (the cycas r a tree of the aspect of 
the pal ill. 30 to 50 feel high, anil higher, frequently with two or 
three heads ; the leaves like tln>seolf Zainia spiralis in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sydney, the nuts arranged in two parallel lines along 
nu intermediate flat fleshy fruit stalk). The footpath went from 
cycas-grove to cycas-grove ; big well*. G to 8 feet deep, were dug 
iei a sandy soil, which rested on a layer of stiff clay. All these 
wells were, however, dry, though the whole country looked fresh 
and verdant. About five miles from this creek we came to a 
large salt-water river, equally accompanied by cycas-grovws. A 
fmc footpath brought u lo a large well under the hank of the 
nver + An alligator was tracked at this well, anti porpoises were 
seen playing in the broad salt-water of the river. Two miles 
below the spot where we came to the river* it entered into a still 
bigger one coming from the westward { the first became narrow 
five miles higher up, where the salt water ceased and frctli-watcr 
pools commenced. I called this “ Gyeas Creek, ‘ and the more 
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northerly river ** The Robinson." as a slight sign of gratitude 
towards J. P, Robinson, Esq., fur his kind support of our 
expedition. 

The fruit of the cyc&s forms the principal food of the natives 
during September. They cut it in slices Lkf the size and thick uess 
of a shilling, spread these slices on the ground and dry them* 
soak them for several days in water, and pack them, after this, 
closely up in sheets of tea-tree hark. Here it undergoes a pro¬ 
cess of fermentation—the deleterious properties of the fruit are 
destroyed, and a mealy substance with a musty flavour remains, 
which the black fellow* very probably form into cakes, which 
they bake. The fruit of the peuvdanns forms another, apparently 
very much liked, eatable of the natives; we found Heaps of 
it in their camps, and soaking in water contained in large 
kooliman* mode of stringy-bark. 1 am inclined to believe that 
they are able to obtain a fermented liquor, hy soaking the seed- 
i easel of the pandanus, and by washing out the sweet mealy 
substance which h contained in the lower part of the feed-vessel 
between its fibres. 

Between the Robinson and the Macarthur, latitude lf>° 5 r 2G\ 
longitude 136 JD', named after Messrs. James and William 
Macartijur, in acktiowlodgment of their kind support of my ex¬ 
pedition, 1 crossed a fine creek with n chain of deep pools, and 
two waterless creeks. The whole country is a stringi-bark 
forest, mixed with melaleuca-gum, with Cypress-pine thickets anil 
lea-tree scrub. About five miles from the creek we Had an 
interview w ith a iribo of black fellows, who gave evident si^iis 
that they knew the gun and the knife. They were verv friendly, 
and we exchanged some presents with them. They were ctreum- 
as were aft the hhtek fcltours of the gulf tee had teen l The head 
ul a tTocodile was seen at Cycai Creek ; the t i nrcass of another 1 
found at the upper crossing-place of the Robinson : tracks were 
observed by Charley at the water-holes of the creek, between the 
Robinsnn and the MsCarlhur. 

rhe country along the Macartbur is well grassed, and openly 
timbered for a half to one and b half mile o(T the river. Sand¬ 
stone ranges commence at 1st. 16“ 5' 26". Two miles higher up it 
i» 1 or viable ; n running stream of frwli water enters the broad salt- 
wnLer rtrer : us bed gets broad and samly, with the vegetation of 
Hie Lynd, and fine plains extend along m banks to the westward. 

Between the Macarthur and the Red Kangaroo River I passed 
4krec «“ k ‘, w * 11 lyovklrf whli walrr. fh, ^ hi ,1hti, ia 

abrnil ten miles north-west from the crossing-place of the Mac- 
artbuf ; the second, a pandantli creek, is only one and a half 
miles from the former* and joins h lower down; the third about 
mne m.Vcs farther north■ north west, I called the Sierciitia Creek 
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as the Sterculia heterophylla grows very frequently along its lower 
conre ®* The Red Kangaroo River, latitude 15° 35', has a very 
bnud sandy bed, two channels separated by a broad high berg; 
thr northern channel has a fine supply of water in numerous 
water-holes, the connecting stream of which had j (]S t ceased 
Tunning. A tine lagoon extends along its southern hank, about 
half a mile from the river- The country near the crossing-place 
of the Macarthur Is intersected by rocky sandstone ranges’ To¬ 
wards the first creek, lea-tree forest and bos-flats render the 
travelling easy. Sandstone ranges were seen 10 the left. From 
the second creek to Red Kangaroo River the country is a 
miserable scrubby stringy-bark forest, 

1' ruin the Red Kangaroo River to Llm men-bight River, lati¬ 
tude 15“ 5\ longitude I3.>3(V, we passed through a continuous 
low dense scrub. In Four creeks intersecting our course we found 
either fresh or brack i*b water. The sand stem: range which I have 
just mentioned continued on our left. In this scrub,twenty-nine 
miles long, almost all the small trees Lad been thrown down by a 
violent wind : they lay from south-east to north-west. At Port 
Etsmgton I learnt from Captain Macarthur that a hurricane had 
passed over Victoria in 1638, and I saw the trees which it had 
uprooted; they lay in the same direction as those of Lunmcn- 
bight, and I fed assured that the same hurricane had passed over 
the west coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 

In laniude 1^“ I I 1 came to site sea-coast, T went in a north¬ 
west course to the northern extremity of the sandstone range 
indicated in the map of Armwsmuh, We saw the sea. an island 
(.Maria7), and a large river coming from the westward ; white 
sand plains were seen along its course. 

I had to find my way through an intricate country intersected 
by salt-water creeks. Fresh water was generally found in creeks 
Com inf from ™ndstoim ranges; their heads were frequently 
formed f«™;™npJ („ .mu* of bleehnmn ™ very frequent). 
™“ 31' I cross,Hiitic shU- water river by trothbar. 

en miles farther to the north-fcest I met a second branch of 
tlie same river, with a tine broad bed, and several channels of fresh 
water in detached pools, which had just ceased running, lined 
with pandanus and drooping tea-tree* Ruth branches are of 
equal and probably came from an equal distance. Captain 
V\ ickbam has explored the lower part of the river, and probably 
one of its branches, 1 do not know whether Captain Wickham 

\lZTw l 1 aam t l ° tht *? nVCr ** 1 Callcd t|ie lf>wet the Lirnmen- 
Light River, and its northern branch - The Wickham," in honour 

of 4us*ralia^^ U orer °°**b wwl of the north-west coast 

Between the Wickham and the Roper, latitude I P 50' p longi- 
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tLJl lc 1 3 j' 10', the country is badly watered. Though we passed 
nine creeks* iso of which were very ctwridcmble, w e found water 
only in the pools of two, after bavin" followed them down for a 
considerable distance* The country is very remarkable, par- 
lieuior!v after leaving the Wickham. Steep sandstone ranges 
parallel U) each other, with a directum from south-west to nurlh- 
cast, intersected our course ; they were separated by tea-tree llats ; 
but at tbeir foot generally a richer vegetation of panda mis, of 
ill,-. leguminous iron-bark, anti of blood wood existed, which pi rule 
me „us U kn them for the verdant l>eli of iretrs accompanying 
rivers and big creeks, From the top of these ranges other ranges 
still appeared, rising in succession, till their dim outlines were 
lost in the misty blue of the horizon* My horses and cattle gut 
very footsore* and l was compelled to go to the northward in 
order to get nut of those ranges. 

After having parsed over lea-tree flats, 1 entered again into a 
scrubby stringy-bark forest with patches oi cypress-pine thickets ; 
the creek with water was in let. IS' 9 1 fX* Towards the Roper 
sandstone ranges re-appeared ; line bfti-tree finis, with a dry water¬ 
course, stretch from south by w elt to north by east, but they are 
limited towards the river by a narrow belt of thick scrub. Flams 
with groves or thickets of the raspberry-jam tree, and overgrown 
w ith malicornia, indicate the neighbouihootl of salt w ater. A fine 
open country, undulating or hilly, extends along the Roper, and 
fine lagunas, some two or three miles long, covered with ducks 
and wild geese, art- parallel to the river, a quarter to two 
miles off. 

1 followed the lloper from lat. 14° nO' to 11*40', long. 134 s IS ; 
but 1 came again on its upper course, and 1 believe that the 
creeks which 1 passed from lat, 1F 40' to IT* 41' long, 
l&i° 45" belonged to the system of that river, and I equally believe 
that the corresponding waters to the north-west belong to the 
system of the South. Alligator, on the main branch (?) ul which 
river 1 came much later in descending from the table dand into 
the valleys to the westward. I observed the tide as far as lat. 14'41', 
where the bed of the river assumes the character of the Lynd and 
of many rivers I have mentioned before* As far as the tide cv- 
teiids the river is from ICK> to 200 yards broad, deep, with steep 
hanks lined with dense hedges of pandamis, el the drooping tea- 
tree. and several other brush-trees, amongst others sImiiud, which 
was in blossom, and rendered the air fragrant with l be perfume 
of it* flower*. Vines hung from tree to tree; and & fine legu¬ 
minous climber (keimulia ?). with green flowers, big puds, big 
brown seeds, grew in great abundance. These seeds, crushed and 
boih-d, formed a tolerably satisfying hand ; it appeared that the 
black fellows did crush it on stones, which were in all the camps 
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nli>ngf the river. This strip of brush was, however, very narrow, 
and cannot be compared with ike river brushes of Me re Lon line, 
wliicb I have not met to an equal extent during xny whole expe¬ 
dition, A big creek came in from the southward, in let. 14° 4b\ 
aitd a branch ns big os the main branch came from the northward. 

The country along the river is openly timbered, and its upper 
part particularly, which opens into fine plains, would be well 
adapted for pastoral purposes. There are, however, many rockv 
ranges, bluff isolated hills and mountains, which frequently 
approach the river, and render the travel ling along its banks 
dift:cult- 1 lie rock which composes these ranges is a fritted 
sandstorm a nd indurated day, regularly and horizontally stratified. 
In latitude 14 J9' ihe plains commence ; the river splits into a 
great number of chntmels, almost all with a running Streamlet,, 
every one lined with pandanus and ten-tree. 1 suppose that the 
main branch turns off to the south-west and west-south-west, as 
even the branch which 1 followed turns considerably to the 
south-west. 


The banks of the river are inhabited by numerous black 
fellows. We had friendly intercourse with them at its lower part. 
At the Plains, Charley and Erown, my black fellows, asserted to 
have seen four of them coming up to our camp at nightfall, in 
osch r to attack us; they ran away, however, when they saw 
that we were prepared to receive them, even without the discharge 
of s gun. 


A her leaving this branch of the Roper, whose source, in laii- 
tudn 14* 40, longitude IA4* 16^, is a living spring coming out 
"■ ■Penile rise beyond the plains, I took a north west direction 
through a country in which ridges, flats, and sandstone ranges 
frequently changed. In tat. 14 J 33' I came to a big i-reck with a 
good water -hole ; in J4- 24 basalt first made its appearance at the 
foot of sandstone ranges A creek which I met here was wntcr- 
™* hm ™ ortc a{ ilie gullies which gc down to it. a small rocky 
basin of water, fed by a spring, was found. Both creeks go 
down to the south east, and join the Roper. Having passed these 
ranges, 1 tame to a large finer valley, the south-east and east sides 
i t which were limited by basaltic ridges. A watercourse turning 
to the south-west brought me to a fine running brook Iked with 
groves of pandanus. The basal lie ridges made me believe that l 
™ a [ lt,D ^ *>* westerly waters; but ike pondanus brook 
turned CO the southward, and as I met in lat. 14 s 1G' a large creek 
wuJi a samly bed, about ten yards broad, filled bv a rapid stream 
running the southward, which h joined by the pmulanus 
i ViH '", «it.asaured that l was again at the Roper, the main, 
branch of whtch hod probably mails a large sweep, *t first to the 
westward, and afterwards to die northward. I followed the big 
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creek up Sts course to lai. H 3 2*. The comity i* » ’ 

fine, but it becomes more and more mounlu.nou*, tmd the tiais 

Eilonu its btuiUs become more and more limited. 

I cavin" the creek* and ascending tfce sandstone ranges, 1 came 
m a lable'W. level, with sandy soil, cjpress-pine andstringy- 
Wk forest, frequently scrubby. Watercourses ant) gullies wcm 
down to the south-east awl sooth-west; both were collected by 

Urge cxeeka joining the Roper. . - , 

1 met one of these creeks running to the south-east* with 
™ssv lawns along its banks, in lat. 13- 5/-. Another with the 
direction to the south-west, in Ut 13° SO'. My com* changed 
between north-west and north-north- west. In Ut. lr H appn>**, 

1 came on the heads of the first westerly water rind found the 
first water-hole in its bed in Ut. 13° 38', long. 133 kO . 

Open well-grassed stony ridges accompany tins creek, w hich 
1 followed for several days. But as it turned too Ur to the 
south-west, 1 left it again, following my old course to the north¬ 
west. after having crossed a very rocky creek well provided with 
water, and raruc again to a table-land of the &ame description ft* 
the former, but sandstone rock cropped out more frequently, and 
formed into rocky ranges cut by deep gullies. From one o\ 
these ranges l had a view over ihc country before me* and 1 
almost despaired of ever getting through itsandstone ridges 
behind sandstone ridges, lifting their white rocky crests over the 
forest; deep gullies, with perpendicular walls; rocky creeks* with 
boulders loosely heaped in their beds, frequently interrupted by 
precipices over which the waters must form magnificent water- 
falls during the rainv season. 

I worked my way down to one of these creeks, and followed it 
along its bed. until a precipice between two mountain walls 
compelled me to leave it; following a grassy lawn up to the 
northward, L came to a watershed, and into another grassy lawn 
with a small creek, longitude 133*6', which brought me to the 
deep valley of a river coming from the east and going to the 
westward. It was difficult to gel down the steep slopes; but 
ouee down, we found a fine provision of water in big holes, the 
water running through the ItKne pebbles which fill the bed* 

Having crossed the river, and following a northerly or norlh- 
nomh-westerly course, l passed again over the table-land, from 
which numerous creeks, one, two, and three miles distant from 
each other, went down to the westward. They generally take 
rheir origin from rocky ridges rising out of the level land ; fre¬ 
quently lea-tree swamps are at the head of these creeks; they 
soon t>eoome very rocky on both sides for a half, two. and three 
miles* and open again in fine grassy Hats, well provided with 
water, which is found m deep puddle-holes uf the crock*. Still 
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J;trtbor down they became rock} - again * deep gullies join them 
irom both aides; higher or lower precipice* interrupt their course; 
ajid at last, arrived at the bonier of the table-land* a fine broad 
Valley ib seen deep below them. and their waters rush over a per¬ 
pendicular wall of 500 lo S00 feet high, down into a rocky basin, 
antfinlo litchannel, in which they flow to the westward to join 
itie main h ranch of the South Alligator River, 

The table-land [s covered by forests of strihgf-bark* of mela- 
iouca-gnm,, ami banksia, Several, grassy flats with a white gum 
(sinntar to the Hooded gum) wcie observed. The drooping tea- 
tree grows in the swainps I mentioned, to a great sine; the grass 
is excellent in some of these bivamps; but a sedge prevails* 
wlilt h it appeared to me was not so much liked by our catlh: and 
horses* as tlic deep green colour of the young plant after late 
burnings made meat lust believe it would be. 

It was very diflicolt to find a passage down the table-land ; f 
succeeded* though the descent was very steep* even for our horses 
and pack-bullocks. Thu descent was about hit. 13“ 22 ; * long. 
1132 J 5t)\ 

1 dare s»y that my passage over the table-land would have 
bi^en much simplified by following the main branch of the Roper 
to its head* passing over to Snowdrop's Creek* and hdlmwing it 
down* nnt withstanding its southing; for Snowdrop's Creek, iiTall 
probability, joins tbe Hying Fox River* which I consider tbe main 
head ol the South Alligator. This route would be practicable 
lor mule and bones, which nngbi he driven over to the west 
side; 1 could certainly not recommend my line of jniirt/li. It is 
very remarkable that pegmatite cropped out at the foot of the dope 
w here we made our descent* whilst at the top, as well as all over 
the table-land, when we met the rock* it was found to be fritted 
sandstone. 

1 ho South Alligator River in joined by a great Dumber of 
or fobs* which, as tar as we could see* Came dawn over a precipice* 
am! must of course lorm ns many waterfalls during the ramv season. 

I followed the river to lut- Li" 51'. At the upper part of the 
valley the liver passes between a high range and an isolated peak ; 
at the foot of the former 1 observed pegmatite: again. Farther 
down, big lagoons* with an outlet into the river, are very frequent, 
hardier off the river* iron^satnhrtonc ridges, covered with a scrubby 
lorest, in which a small fan-leaved palm-tree becomes more 

and more frequent, extend between small creeks, which so down 
the river. 

Ike lagoons were surrounded by magnificent tea-trees, mid 
is out et was lined by pandacius; myriads of ducks and wild 
gxs ?f- mverru the water; the whole country had been burnt, and 
,c ate t madei--showera had produced the most luxuriant grass. 
V °L, XV|. H 
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We experienced the drat thunder-shower on ilie l4ili of No¬ 
vember, at the table-1 and, n f Lor having been without tmn from 
March, 1845, with the exception of ft shower in June and a 
drizzling rain «n the 1st of September. 

In kt. 12°5F large plains accompanied the river, either grassy 
with a rich loose black soil, or entirely bare with ft stiff clayey* oil. 
On plains of the latter kind we first met a stilt-water creek lined 
with mangroves. The river bank wm covered with a thick vine- 
brush, gigantic tea-trees, palms, and bamboo. 

In lot, 12® l f J r I came to a river, apparently with fresh water, 
lined with pan da Lius, palm-trees, &c_, which joined the- South 
Alligator. I w as compelled to go up its course, in order to head 
it. After about three miles 1 travelling, we found that it was the 
outlet of a remarkable swamp, which, according to the statement 
of friendly black fellows, extended far to the eastward. The 
swamp was, with few exceptions, dry; its bed a stiff clay, cracked 
by the heal ol the suit ; out of its bed small islands of pandanus 
and of tea-tree rose, either round like a tuft of green grass, or 
long and irregular. Fortunately we were able to cross it. The 
black fellow s gave us to understand that a big hike of water is at 
its head. In the rainy season a pas^^gq would he impossible, 
su id lb I- traveller would have to keep out far to the north-east 
from the upper part of the bomb Alligator, or on the table-lamb 
not only to avoid this big water, but also to avoid being caught by 
the East Alligator* which, as I shall mention, compelled me u> 
go for to the south again in order lu cross it. 

1 passed, in n northerly course, over ironstone ridge* covered 
with miliar scrubby forest, in which the small fun-leaved palm- 
tree became so almiulont fib at most to form a forest of itself. A 
small tree, which wo called the gooseberry-tree, m the taste of 
its ripe fruit resembled that of the gooseberry, was very fre- 
rpieiu: wo liftd found it nil along the outside of the gulf. We 
crossed numerous cracks—the rest lo the south-east probably 
joined the swamp ; the others to the westward. We met w ith water 
in I n. 15* : S', Ifio20'4l» J2?21M9", Hero 1 found granite 
again, which cropped out in the bed of a fine creek, with an abun¬ 
dant supply of water. At nbimt 12* 17* 1 crossed a running 
brook, bubbling and murmuring like the mountain brooks of 
r.urope. it was probably the outlet of a tea-tree swamp; its 
bed wo* rocky A fine path of the natives passed along its banks, 
y muLu rly course brought me to an immense plain, 6 or 7 
br " lul > ^ eiMH ™ tbe eye ro the w estward and eastward. 
i bat part * Licit was nearest in the forest land (which coded 
everywhere m pandas us-groves and tea-tree hollows) was tom- 
posed of black soil and richly grassed. Nearer to ihc salt-water 
creeks, which we met, and which compelled us to return to the 
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forpsl, the soil was a stiff dnj, mvrred with a rigid dry gmn, 
The toll-water creeks were lined with mangroves, We fount! 
water in n aw amp along the lore it ■ u wtu covered with ge^ie 
aiid ducks, About four mile* farther to the eufrnorth-eEut, 
Iricmily black fellow* showed us a number of deep w ells (6 or ? 
feet deep), which were dug through thc-s&nd to a layer of clay, on 
whkh tlio water collected, These Hells were observed nil dang 
tlwse big plain* which «‘C passed or crossed afterwards. It 
appears that the black fellows dig thorn, cither bemuse open 
Water is wauling, or because the water in swamps and lagoons is 
very bad, nr because they want water in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of iL(&e places where they find abundant food during 
a certain season, f believe that the last is generally the case, 
though the two others may occasionally compel them in procure 
water by digging. 

At l;it, 12°#', iuujg. 132“ 40', I came on the Hast Alligator,and 
i-j°SS? ™ J “ lf 5,1,1 to G° l» the southward, as far as bn, 

J ‘j a 23, in a smith-smidi'casterlv course, to cross the river. Large 
plum* accompany it all along its left bunk ; ridges and furest-lnml 
[c “Tond tba plains, and along ihe outskirts of tbc forest-land 
the wells of the natives are found. On the right we observed 
conical and strangely shaped hills, cither isolated or connected in 
short ranges j and when we came to the higher part of the river* 
rocky sandstone ranges, rising abruptly out of the level of the 
plain, appeared to surround the valley of the river, At the 
fool of these rocky ranges fine lagoons were found, w hich w ere so 
crowded with wild geese, ihat Brown, tine cl my black fellows 
shot *,* nl one *hot. The plains were full of mdon-holes, and 
dernl frisk water shells, limna-us and paludina. covered the ground 
Ihe volley of die J pper Most Alligator, which I rather should 

, iToose Kiyer (fur nowhere did we observe so many geese_ 

wnd whuis called alligator is no alligator, but a crocodile}, is un * of 
the most romanticajiots 1 have seen in my wandering*;~a broad 
v&JIcy, level, with the most luxuriant verdure; abrupt hills and 
ranges ramg everywhere dong its cast and west sides, and dosin'* 

‘ apparently at ns southern Wearily; lngotms, farming fi, IC 
ilieeis of water, scattered over it; a creek, though with salt water 
winding through it, 6 J 

, ,i“' r f 0 *?' ll, » 1 W*m in t lie northward; twssitj 

l»o UVihToS; m ‘.“ ,‘T' fr, ’ m " ilirh 1 *» w Wnffiooumoh. 
^rlhniw U S. h '““' T’ 1 " 1 * *•"""» 10 iruticaio the vnllo, ,,i „ 

, ™ 1 ™ 1 «•» form-l-nd; pMal ,| flrv,im1 ,n,U 

0 «Kit T , { “ m ? 11 *■ " ilU »"<•' r) I ond followed 

mckv ilnl f" t,U 'T" 1 ' * ,f lhv naX ™‘ vl,ith lf,) ™ •hmogh 

w _ . i™** 1 ? 11 * ridges, over dutncmm rrrrks running )n the 
n u 110 ^road sandy bed of a river, with line pnolt of 
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water, which 1 consider to In? the fresh-water branch of the Hast 
Alligator, coming front the cast* Not very far from the river, we 
came to a fine lagoon, beyond which a Large plain extended; the 
laL of ibis lagoon (Bilge's Lagoon) was 12° &\ 

I passed the plain, and entered the forest-1 and. Just where 
the latter commenced, on a swampy ground between sandstone 
rocks, the first tracks of buffaloes were observed. 

The forest covers an undulating country, in which the ironstone 
frequently crops out. A fine chain of lagoons and a tea-tree 
swamp, changing into a pandanus creek* were wed supplied with 
water. Both went to the eastward. At the latter, buffalo tracks 
were seen again. (Lat. 11 56\) 

We travelled in a northerly course again, through forest-land, 
ami crossed a small plain, in which a mangrove creek turned U> 
the westward* and farther on a lea-lroc swamp, also to the 
west* On a fine plain we met a tribe «f black Fellows (Nywall's 
tribe), who guided us to a good-sized lagoon. This plain ea> 
tended far to the northward ami westward ; two isolated jjeaks and 
two long ranges were seen from it to the east and south-east, W c 
Crossed and skirted these plains in a mirth-north-west course, and 
entered the forest-land, which was undulating, with low ironstone 
ridges, from which numerous creeks went down to Van Diemen^ 
(Sulf. along which we travelled* Black fellow s had gnilled us for 
two days, hut they left us at the neck of the Coburg Peninsula, 
which we entered by a fine footpath* Keeping a little too much 
to the northward on the narnov neck, we came to westerly waters, 
and to Mountnort is Bay* 1 turned* however, again to the west- 
w ard, to come to westerly waters. Creeks are numerous on both 
sides, and fresh water was frequent after the late ihutuier-sbowers. 
1 made pity latitude at I 1 32 r on a westerly water, and at 11 2h r 
tm an easterly water (Baki-Rakfs Creek). Keeping a little ton 
much to the northward from the Irmer creek, 1 came to Raffles 
Hay* from which black fellows familiar w ith the settlement guided 
u» round Port Essiagton to V ictoria, which 1 entered at about 
five o'clock on the I Till of December, 1845. 

Kidgca composed of the clayey' ironstone (a ferruginous psain- 
mhej, w hich i had fumid so extensively in travelling round I he 
gulf* form the watershed m the neck of the Coburg Peninsula* 
tind Ireeoine more numerous ami higher within the Peninsula 
UswK Between Mauatnorris Bay and Rabies Bay, I passed 
several high ridges, and a fine running creek, about J5 miles 
from the head of ihe harbour. The ridges are rather densely 
winded Che stringy-baik, the mdaEcuca gum, the leguininoU» 
iron-bark T are the prevailing limber. Along the creeks and in 
the swamps the tea-tree grow* to n stately *ixc, and yield* an (?*- 
ceUcqi timber* Jhe stringy-bark « useful for Us hark and its 
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wood. The cypress-pine is abundant on the neck of the Penin¬ 
sula. The cabbage-palm, with long pinnntifid leaves, grows 
along some of the creeks, and even on ihe ridges, and forms 
groves, and almost a forest at Montjejalk, between Raffles Bay 
and the harbour. The small fin-leaved palm is very abundant; 
thtfc little gooseberry-tree becomes a low shrub. 

1 lie tracks of buffaloes l>ecame more and more numerous as 
we advanced on the neck of the Peninsula. They formed at last 
a regular broad path along the sea-coast, sometimes skirting the 
mangrove swamps, in w hich all the western and eastern creeks 
end, sometimes entering into the swamp itself. Farther on, other 
paths turned off into the forest or along creeks, and formed a 
mesh-work which rendered it impossible for me to keep to the 
M *r k fellows principal footpath, leading from Nywall's Lagoon 
to the settlement. We frequently saw buffaloes as we went on, 
and they were very numerous nt Baki-Baki s Creek, which joins 
Alountnorns Bay. In riding along it I saw three and four at a 
tune hurrying out of the deep holes of water within the creek, to 
whuh they come in the heat of the day to cool themselves 
About seven miles from Nywall’s Lagoon we succeeded in shooting 
a fine beast of about three years old. which fortunate accident 
enalded me to bring my last pack-bullock to the settlement. 

I he buffaloes are equally obundnnt between Raffles Bay and 

«ti.V’ n Ur * "i 141 tl ‘° " ho,e conntr 7» particularly round Baki- 
.7* - v * a ™‘ on lllc n «*k, is as closely covered with buffalo- 

1 , * ns a well-stocked cattle-run of New South Wales could be. 

\VV t™ 1 , 0 ?*!, \ , V? rm Wi i h one P a ck-bullock and eight horses! 
We had killed fifteen of our bullocks, and dried their meat 
Along the east coast, nnd nt the east side of the gulf, they kent 
m very good condition, and yielded a fine supply of fat meat 
bu. .1 Ihe wo,, title, long „ag«. bad e Zi, and ^ 
waterless camps rendered them very weak, nnd compelled me to 
kdl them ; the heaviest bullock of the lot scarcely yielding fort¬ 
night s supply of meat- My horses did exceedingly weH: they 
got footsore several pmrs in passing a very rocky country, but 
thev soon recovered on soft flats. At the Burdekin. one bn.ke iu 
high-bone; we killed it, and dried its meat: at the Lvnd, another 

fit^| ,U r n Cn jr V P | r °? ab jr ° f ll,<? lhp Roper, four, the 

in.rLl h ° "i u® ° 1, WCre drownet, » lhp »> a nks being very steep 
andyboggy and the nver very deep. The loss of these 3 

and em/ lo 1 ! hr °.' V a " njr lhe ff reatest P^t of my botanical 

' anJ my I ,, , anso1 returning overland. 

ward.wore frustrated r “ U ' C ' ping m0rC '° " ,C w «‘' 

lit —d mm" r, °“ r ***• our “'*■ nur sugar, were gone, wc 
,, * ” V n ” 1 be 1 f aml waler ’ nnd we lived well on it as long as 
*e was goinl; but at the latter part of the journey the beef 
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prtt had, AJ it was very poor anil of knocked-up Iwitts, uul tt 
ibe mnisi sea-brae*® made ii very liable to loinL Fortunately the 
game became abundant round the gulf* nnd we i-aught, for 
instance, in August fifteen, mid in September sixteen omits, every 
one of which provided meat for a day. 

At the bead of the South Alligator, black fellows came up lu 
ug, anfl we exchanged presents with them; limy gave me ihc red 
ochre, which they seemod to consider as the best of their rum At 
the commencement of ibe plain a large tribe of black fellows 
curne to out camp ; and when we asked one of them where he gnL 
bis tomahawk and a piece of shawl from, be pointed to the north¬ 
west, They knew Pi tube K cl umbo (Van Diem oil’s Gulf). At 
the hi? Parnlami* Swamp another tribe of black fellows guided us 
aver the &wtun|>» and behaved very kindly. They used the words 
jn?ri good (very goiHl), no good Manktttrra (Malays), At tbe 
irmulU of the East Alligator* Eooan berry's and Minorcllia trilies 
were equally hospitable and kind. We met another tribe iti 
travelling up the rlicr, and at its bead. Tim I alter were, how¬ 
ever, noit»v, boisterous, and iiulisml Id ihoft. At the north Ixuilf 
of Ibe river we met Bilge's tribe, Bilge being tbe most important 
personage amongst them. Al Nywal] a Lagoon* Nywill treated 
11 a with imberbi (tbe tool of a species of convolvulus), and two 
Id nek follows guided us two days farther. At MountDorris Bay 
we met Baki-liaki; and* at Rallies Iiay, Bill White's tribe, and 
Bill White himself guided us into tbe scidement. 

At Eooanberry's tribe we first beard the question, ** What *■ 
your name?' 1 and ibe nnlnc for white men, ** Ha I run W At Ny- 
walFs tribe they ask<d fur lluur, bread, rice, tobacco; and one of 
them bail even a pipe. It is difficult to express our joy when 
English words were beard again, and when every sign which the 
black fellows, made, proved that we were near the etui of our 
journey, particularly as December advanced, and the setting in of 
the rainy season was !o he expected every moment. 

I think that the meat important results of mV expedition am 
the discovery of the Mackemtie, the t snacks, the Downs of Peek 
Range, and the Sutter; that of a communication between ibe east 
coast of Australia and tbe enst coast of the Golf of Carpentaria, 
along a river with running waier, through a fine countryj that of 
tbe Morula Country < and of the big plains nt the cast side nvl at 
tlie head of the Gulf; that «f a communication between Liinnum- 
hight and ibe South Alligator River, along running streams and 
creeks. The future will show bow far the country along the 
lug rivers betw een the head of the G ulf and the Limmen-bight U 
avad able. 
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XI .—On the Aboriginal TVi/kt of the Northern Ciwtt of 

AuMraHa. By G, Windsor Earl. 

The manners and customs of the native inhabitants of a newly- 
explored country prevent an interesting subject of inquiry ; and 
by placing on record, at the earliest period of our acquaintance 
with the to, the distinctive features of the different tribes of which 
they are composed, many peculiarities, interesting'to the researches 
ol the geographer and the ethnologist, may bo preserved, which 
the prog rets of civil iznt inn, and the consequent increase of inter¬ 
course between them, would lend to obliterate. 

Several of our earlier travellers in Australia appear to have foh 
the importance of this subject, and have paid doe attention to it. 
With the tribes, however, of the northern coast, of whom I pro 
pose to speak, we have, till lately, been less familiar thin with 
others; and these possess n peculiar interest, from the circumstance 
of the rountry they inhabit being in the close vicinity of die 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. These islands, again—that i* 
toiay, the groups more immediately adjacent to Port 
are occupied by a portion of the human family fwicenimg which 
very attic was known previous to the occupation of Port E»- 
sm-non, when the measures that became accessary for esta¬ 
blishing the security of commercial relations in that nstarter 
brought us into communication with tribes with which we had 
previously been unacquainted At Port Esstngton, indeed, we 
we rR completely surrounded by singular and interesting com- 
rnumtics. A circle drawn around the settlement at a distance of 
TYCmld “Wl™ an almost equal number of distinct tribes 
|arv,„3 ,u complexion from the sooty black of the negro to the 
freckled yellow of the Polynesian mountaineer, gnd differing; in 
social condition ns much as in persona] appearance, 

n,!! superior organist ion ihat exists in n colonial establish- 
ment comp»sed entirely of individuals in the employ of Govern- 
ment, is highly favourable m the maintenance of friendly relations 
w.tll the aboriginal tribes; and it ia probably owing to this dr- 

“W“™* of the Coburg Peninsula has 
/ , unattended with those collisions which so often occur wheat 
" men are brought into dose communication with savage* 
mmli'S *£*= “hraatSK* attending this state of affiirs may 'be 

unU vdth ll /t ■2T ■ I"" b “*S* &n,i,[a % minted,' not 

W j " ‘L 1,T f r C5 m r l lC ,inmediatc msighboiirhoad, but also 
CL rL«fv , Jua 5 f r mi dlStrtC]t P arCs > wll ° J»d been induced, bv 
11™^ mi ^ P Slra T* V* 0 ? 1 * tLat Ln,J feed their diode 
Pa ? lea " S beaded by their chiefs, occu¬ 

lt >«ially came from the remote interior to pay us o fldnir visit nnd 
early every Macassar pmha that arrived from the Gulf of Car 
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m-marin brought two or three individuals from one or other of the 
iribes ai« aarilmted (dong; the interrned.ote coast Indeed, 
about the month of April when the prah«s congee at 1 ,,rl 
EaincHon, the population of the settlement became of a very 
motlev diameter, for then Australians v\ perhaps a tWcn 
different tribes might be seen mixed op with natives of g lebes 
nnd Sumbawa, B*dj5s of the ct>asi of Borneo* t imonans, and 
Jamnese. with an occasional sprinkling of New Guinea negroes ; 
nntl verv singular groups they formed, busied, os they generally 
were, amid fires and smoke, curing anti packing the trepang, or 
sea-slug, which they had collected from the shoals of the harbour* 

J propose here giving a general sketch of the tribes inhabiting 
the Australian coast* from the Coburg Peninsula towards the 
east* confining myself chiefly u> points more immediately con¬ 
nected with geographical science—namely, the distribution ot he 
various tribes, the points uptm which they may happen to d.tl. r 
from other Australian tribes with which wo me already ac¬ 
quainted, and the social peculiarities that may afford traces a 

connection with other races* . ,_ 

In the first place 1 should state, that certain general character¬ 
istic* are observable among all the tribe* of tins part ol the con¬ 
tinent wiiH which we became acquainted. Then skins are un.i- 
rinljlv embossed with raised cicatrices, Tim septum of tlm nose 
is generally pierced, that is to say among the men. for the custom 
does not appear to estrnd lo ibe other ses. Clothing is disre¬ 
garded* eiccpt by wav of ornament, am! in lieu of this they dis¬ 
play a great tendency to adorn their persons with streaks of white, 
red', or yellow pigment* These customs, indeed, appear t« per¬ 
vade not only all the Australian tribes* bill also the negro com¬ 
munities of New Guinea, and of those islands of the Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago in which remnonls of this race still exist. But tlm^ 
northern Australian*, at least the tribes with which we are most 
familiar* have pertain customs which nrc not general among the 
aborigines pf this continent. For instance, their mode of burvmg 
flic dead is singular, Thu body is deposited in n sort of cradle, 
formed by a number of poles* arranged within the cratches o! two 
forked posts stuck upright in the ground. It is enveloped m 
many folds of the paper-bbe bark ol tbc tea-tree, and is. left there 
untd rbr skeleton only remain*, which is then deposited either m 
a general receptacle "for the relics of the dead, or, it death should 
have occurred at so great a distance from this spot as to render 
removal inconvenient, it is placed upright within tbc hollow trunk 
iif a decayed tree, Wp also discovered a distinction of caste, or, 
rather, ihc remains of such a distinction* for the natives them¬ 
selves appear to have forgotten its origin and purport. 1 hose 
cosies arc three in number, and arc termed respectively iP Mafljnr- 
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oj-illi,'’ r< Manjar-wuli,” and *' Mambulgh/ The former is sup¬ 
posed lo have sprung from fire, the lerin •* ojaNi’ having this sig¬ 
nification. The f ‘ M*njar-wuli," as the term implies, had their 
origin in the land, The signification of the term “ Mambulgit" 
is exceedingly obscure. The natives themselves state that it 
implies ' s makers of nets.'' The M^njar-ojaUi is certainly the 
superb route, for, among those tribes iti which chieftainship ousts, 
the principal families are invariably of this caste, and arc in the 
habit of alluding to the circumstance with considerable pride. 
With regard to the two remaining castes. [ never could discover 
exactly which was the superior \ indeed, the statements of the 
natives themselves were so contradictory upon this point, that it 
never 1ms been, and probably never will be, cleared up. This 
point is i uteres ting, from the circumstance of a very similar dis¬ 
tinction of caste being found to exist among the Polynesian tribes 
of the neighbouring islands, who also adopt a similar mode of dis¬ 
uniting of their dead. The natives of the Coburg Peninsula have 
nlm certain superstition* respecting the u waringin or banyan- 
tree, which are common to the Indian islanders. Rcyoud this, 
their superstition* appear to resemble those which pervade ibe 
greater portion of the Australian tribes—a belief in. the existence 
of evil spirits, of kurlock* or demons and oi ghosts; again at the 
ivbole of which, lire affords protection. The spirits of the dead 
are also recognised in the strangers, whether European or Indian, 
who visit their country. 

Although, as l have before staled, these northern Australians 
possess many of the general characteristics of the tribes of the 
soath, still some striking peculiarities were found to exist, which 
contributed to excite a considerable degree of curiosity anil atten¬ 
tion, more especially as they also served to distinguish one tribe 
from another* even in some coses where their territories were im¬ 
mediately adjacent. During our earlier intercourse* when from 
inability to converse with the natives wc could learn little respect¬ 
ing them beyond what absolutely met our eyes* we supposed 
that these peculiarities were merely accidental j but* subsequently, 
w hen our means of acquiring information became extended* arid 
bodies of individuals from remote tribes occasionally resided 
among us, wc perceived that many natives, who bad attracted no¬ 
tice from being somewhat different in personal appearance- from 
Ibe people among whom they resided* were* in reality, mere 
visitors from dislam tribes, 

Before entering into any particulars with regard to the chnrac- 
Ieristics of the various tribes, it will he necessary to notice their 
geographical ilistnbuiion, 1 he ( nburg Peninsula itself is occu¬ 
pied by four distinct, communities. Three of these inhabit the 
northern and central parts of the peninsula, while the fourth. 
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wliieli is the most numerous and powerful, occupies the entire 
southern coast and the islands of V r an Diemen's Gulf; the upper 
nor&m of the harlwur of Port Essiugton being also in their pos¬ 
session. This last appears to have only recently acquired terri¬ 
tory upon the peninsula; indeed it would seem that at no very dis¬ 
tant period, the pressure of a powerful people in the interior of 
the continent hod driven one tribe in upon another, until several 
distinct conn n unifies have been crowded up within the Coburg 
Peninsula, where, until very recently, they have been making wnr 
upon each oil ter to such up'extent, that two of these have, within 
the memory of natives now living, been reduced from numerous 
bodies to mere scattered remnnnts. 

These four tribes are distinguished among each other by the 
term which in the particular dialect of each designates the mo- 
□osvllable ** Xud' Thus the lril>e which inhabits Cruker Island 
and the couuliv about Kalflfs Bay (and which appears to have 
originally consisted of two tribes, which have amalgamated to such 
an extent that characteristic distinctions arc almost entirely lost) 
is termed '* Yaako the Port Evriogton tribe goes by the name 
of +1 Yarlo.” I tic western tribe by that of '* IyV 1 and the great 
southern tribe by that of " Oilhi.” Another powerful tribe, which 
occupies the roost for some distance to the eastward of the penin¬ 
sula, is called; frum the country it inhabits, 11 JaUkuru,” 1 he 
Munobar tribe resides upon the eastern shorn of Van Diemens 
Coif, extending to the south until it comes in contact with the 
Biuibirik tribe, which occupies the lower parts of the Alligator 
Rivers, These are all comparatively large communities, but the 
mountain range beyond is in possession of a people w hich appears 
to be more numerous limn all the others put together, and w Inch 
goer by the general name of *' Marigianbirtk,*' or people of the 
mountains. This tribe occupies a great extent of the uplands. 
Of those beyond we know nothing; hot have we nny accurate 
details respecting the distribution of the tribes which extend from 
Jalakuru towards dm Gulf of Carpentaria. The individuals be¬ 
longing to them that visited the settlement from time to time, 
were in the habit of r eso rting to the ports frequented by the Ma- 
easiar t repang fishers, for purposes of barter, but the latter were 
iinnhie to inform us whether they resided constantly upon the 
rout, or came from the interior, [t was onlv with regard to one 
singular rare, which l shall have occasion to mention presently, it 
people residing upon the N.W. horn of the fiulf of Carpentaria, 
tbnt we obtained any correct details upon this point. 

\Tf Ufa, the Jbale, or Cmkcr Island tribe, our acquaintance is of 
older dale than with the others, from the circumstance of the Rallies 
Hay settlement, which was established in (827, having been situ¬ 
ate within their territory. T l be people of this tribe are generally 
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■mall in stature. ill-formed, and their countenances are forbidding 
and disagreeable, The hnir is generally coarse and bushy. The 
beard* and whiskers of the men nro tliick and curly, while the 
entire body i» often covered with short crisp hair, which aliout 
the breast and shoulders Is sometimes so thick as lo conceal the 
skin. The eye* are small, and what should Ins the while has a 
dull muddy appearance. i heir aspect. Altogether, is more for- 
bidding than that of the Australian nlkiriglnes generally. Nor are 
their dispositions of tlte most amiable description. They' dir] Mat 
amalgamate willi us so readily as the mhers* but this probably 
was in a great degree awing to the influence of the chiefs* who 
evidently regarded us with considerable jealousy, ns being likely 
to supersede the in Hue nee they possessed among djeir people. 
The occasional visits of their chiefs to the settlement were inva¬ 
riably attended by a series of petty thefts, undertaken not by the 
chiefs themselves* but at their instigation* Mimalrw, one of their 
principal chiefs, who wm known at Hallies Hay by the name of 
'* One-eye," was particularly obnoxious in ibis re*|iect, arid lat¬ 
terly be wo* tmrbidden to enter the settlement, 'rids man won one 
of the most perfect savages 1 ever remember to have met. His 
gesture#, when offended, were frantic in the extreme, ami rcsem* 
bled those of a w ild beast rather than of a human being. His 
henchman and bosom friend, Loka. wo* characterized by a gloomy 
ferocity* even more distasteful than the fitful fury of his savage 
chief. This nt«a was lately entrapped and killed bv the Mac*** 
snrs, ni a port on the north coast, for having, during the previous 
year, treacherously murdered one of tlmir number, by throwing a 
spear at him when his hack wa* tamed. As far as we ourselves 
were concerned, this tribe proved to be harmless; but this was 
evidently the result of fear rather than of affection. [ hero allude 
more particularly to the chiefs; for the people, when left to them¬ 
selves, conducted them selves well, and treated the parties frena 
the settlement that occasionally visited Crokcr Island with a con¬ 
siderable degree of hospitality. The l ark and Jt f i tribes, our 
more immediate neighbours, resemble each other very closely in 
general clmracterislit s, although their dialects are totally dissimilar. 
They are a I nil nr anil better formed people than the Crokcr Island 
natives, and from the very commencement of our residence among 
them they evinced great partiality toward* us, which ripened into 
what I believe to be a firm attachment, Being broken tribes 
without chiefs* but divided into a number of farming (hey pro¬ 
bably looked upon us as being likely to afford them some prolee- 
lion from their more formidable ndghtuu**, who had shown * 
great inclination to encroach upon their little territory. 

I he Oubi. or, ns it was more generally termed by us, the Rijna- 
] urn bo tribe, which occupies the southern part of the peninsula. 
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becomes of interest, from tl»c circumstance of many individuals 
Ixdonging to it possessing: a superior physical organisation to the 
l>rople already mentioned. Arched eyebrows, straight sdky hair, 
and complexions fairer than those of the Australian aborigines 
•'cncmllv, were by no means uncommon, and many individuals 
possessed, in a considerable degree, that obliquity in the position 
of the eyes, which is considered as l>eing characteristic of some of 
the Polynesian tribes. These appearances were even more de¬ 
veloped* in the people from the mountain range who occasionally 
visited us. Upon the whole, I am very much inclined to supjKisc 
that there has been some infusion of the Polynesian blood among 
the alxirigines of this part of the continent. With regard to this 
point, however, it will be necessary to enter into some further 
details, which I propose deferring until I have disposed of the 
tribes on the Coburg Peninsula. 

Of the four dialects spoken by the tribes of the peninsula, one 
only appears to differ in its general construction from those spoken 
in other parts of the continent, and this difference consists only in 
the wonls almost invariably ending in a vowel. I think this pecu¬ 
liarity is accidental, for it occurs in the Iyi tribe, which in every 
other respect closely resembles thc^nrlo, or Port hssington tribe. 
The consonants s mid/are rejected throughout the dialects of the 
peninsula, ami this is also the case with the A aspirate. With the 
single exception mentioned above, two-thirds at least of the words 
end in a consonant, and often in double consonants, as “ alk, 

.. i rl> " & c . The nasal “ ng” is very common. In addressing a 
person at a distance, the words are made to run into one another, 
so that a sentence is spoken as if it formed only one word of many 
syllables. In the Crokcr Island dialect, a “ cluck” occasionally 
occurs in the middle of a word, which is effected by striking the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. 

A very considerable portion of the coast natives have, from fre¬ 
quent intercourse with the Macassar trepang fishers, acquired 
considerable proficiency in their language, which is a dialect of 
the Polynesian. They never, indeed, speak it correctly, from 
their inability to pronounce the letter s, which occurs rather fre¬ 
quently in the Macassnr language. Thus ftcrasa l>ecomes “ bcrrjn, 
truMum “ turulan,” hi lot “ jaln,*’ &c. They, however, contrive to 
make themselves well understood, not only by the Macassars, but 
by the people of tribes with whose peculiar dialect they may not 
be familiar. On our first arrival, the natives, from having been 
long accustomed to address strangers in this language, used it 
when conversing with us, and the consequence was, that some 
vocabularies were collected which consisted almost entirely of this 
patois, under the supposition that it was the language of the abo¬ 
rigines. 
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As tEie great inland tribe to which 1 haw already alluded may 
lie enmidered as unc of tlie most interesting communities on 
these northern coasts, 1 propose entering into some details ivith 
regard to the origin and progress of our intercourse with them* 
We had scarcely been established at Port Essington more than a 
few weeks, when it became evident that by far the greater por¬ 
tion of the ases. iron, clothes, dec,, that the natives obtained from 
our people, were carried into the interior for the tise of the inland 
tribes. We learned* also, that an individual belonging to one 
of these tribes was residing among the natives in our neighbour¬ 
hood. lie was a talk handsome young man, and# from the cir¬ 
cumstance of our supposing that he was employed npctn, a 
diplomatic mission, he was called ** the ambassador’* by our 
people, a name that soon superseded his proper appellation, 
Manuugbinoug* He bad attracted attention from the first, by 
his unassuiniug yet some what dignified manners, and from his 
living always a merelookcr-un, white the other natives were busily 
employed either in assisting our people, or in procuring food. 
He was, in fact, on a visit, and was treated with great considera¬ 
tion, not only by the tribe ivith which he was residing, but by all 
the natives who happened to be in our vicinity* This young man 
relumed to the hills about sis months after our arrival, taking 
with him a Macassar man who had been engaged in the service 
of Sir Gordon Bremer, hut who* being possessed of a wandering 
disposition, suffered himself to he enticed away from the settle* 
miml. rim bo, the man in question, returned among us after an 
absence of several mujiihs, and sjiuke in ibe highest terms of the 
reception he Lad met with from the people of the interior. He 
described them as being much more numerous and better 
organized than the coast tribes. One great chief, whom lie dig¬ 
nified with the title of rajah,'* possessed control over several 
large communities, each of which bad also its own chief. The 
people derived their subsistence from the spontaneous produce 
of the country, which appeared to be in great abundance. The 
soil was not cultivated, but a kind of grain, which grew upon the 
ftlSuv lal hanks of the lakes, was collected ami prepared for focal 
by pounding with stone*, takes being formed of the meal, which 
were Liked in the ashes of their fires. This grain, w ith wild yams, 
and the roots of a rush called tt marowatt/' constituted "liieir 
thief vegetable food. The yams were described by Tiinbo as 
overspreading the Lee of the country* Their aniuud fowl con- 
histcd of the kangaroo, opossum, and wild-fowl (which last 
abounded upon the lakes), with a few fresh-water fish, 

I ntdjii, on returning to the settlement, informed us that a 
large party ol inland natives purposed visiting us in the autumn, 

* ** ai:as * uu usually selected by them for making distant excursions 
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TbU information ptcrred to be correct, for, in the ni.mih of Sep¬ 
tember, volumes of smoke were seen rising to the toniib-eoat, 
wliitb, u our native" informed us, indicated that * pnrty ol 
people was advancing towards the roast, and burmngtbe dry grass 
for dm pnrimae of driving out lire kangaroos, which arc then 
ewilv speared in the confusion. We were, however, in a certain 
degree disappointed, for the party, which contorted of about forty 
mei , halted a few nulrs to the luuth of the settlement. and, otter 
remaining there a few days, returned imo the interior without 
visiting the camp- Vet nunc little intercouse took place, lor on 
two or three occasion* the men who were employed in tending 
the cattle in the forest accidentally met with them, t think n 
probable that they sometimes approached the settlement m il* 
ciently d»se to see what was going on, for, on returning one day 
fro lit a shooting excursion, 1 encountered the enure party in the 
pathway, about half a rail* from the houses, 1 hey stopped 
short nil seeing me, anti appeared to be inclined to run away, hut 
after a little deliberation they squatted down in a row by the way- 
aide. I subsequently learned that this wn 5 intended by them us tv 

sign of peaceful iucUnatuKis, tnd that, if I bad stopped and spoken 

to them, they would have accompanied roc inns the settlement, 
as. partly from pride, and partly from timidity, they wished to be 
attended during their first visit by one ol the officer* ol the 
eitablkihmrm. Such, however, it ifieir account of the affair; but 
not knowing at the time the peculiar state of their feelings. 1 
adopted the pinu that we lind found from experience to be the 
bi'it calculated lu give confidence to timid strangers, and walked 
quietly past, without noticing them particularly. When some 
distance away from them. 1 turned, and saw that they bod 
ariiiii, and were walking gently towards the settlement, but they 
hi usi have altered their mind, for the nest day we learned that 
itj*’y hail taken their final departure for the interior. 

During the following autumn we were more fortunate, for a 
party, amounting to upwards of thirty, beaded by a tall, active 
chief, named A lame, march* d a% once into the settlement, mid 
it married Renting us nearly a week. "Jins chief was nearly sis 
frnt two Liiilin m hvigbti hut his limbs were spare and sinewy, 
Ha differed in this particular from the people who accompanied 
him, the latter being fur tbn mint part Eiurdy-lookiug man, with 
plump and well-rounded limbs, and, although bv no means short 
in Mature.still not remarkable for ilu-ir height.' They appeared 
la bo a well-fed, comfortable people, but their most striking 
pcL-idi ,hillv consisted it; the calm dignilv of their manners. Al¬ 
though evidently pleased with the reception they met with, and 
surprised at the novel lies that presented ihemrelve* to their view, 
they carefully abstained flout displaying any appiuath to ihe 
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monkey-tike vivneky which usually characterise* Anslrnlian abo¬ 
rigines when they fim meet with strangers. Nor were they 
endeavouring to enact a particular part* n« we were inclined to 
suppose,, for we subsequently learned that this style of man iter ut 
natural lo them, or,, at all events, such as they generally adopt. 
Our visitors were evidently adorned for the occasion. Each 
man, with the exception of the chief, was painted from head to 
foul with a red substance which is found in the hills, supposed lo 
be meteoric iron.* Their only dotting, if such it may he called, 
consisted in n large tassel made from the fur of the opossum or 
kangaroo, which was suspended before them from a waist-belt 
composed of tho same materials, and which was certainly an 
improvement on the state of perfect nudity in which the coast 
natives delighted. We afterwards found, also, that their women 
invariably wore before them a mat formed of rushes, about two 
feel deep and three feet, wide, evincing a sense of decency not 
common among the aborigines of thi* continent. The weapons 
were spears or darts, headed with Lozenge-shaped pieces of quart* 
m slate. very regularly formed; momcms f or throwing sticks of 
great length ; and heavy two-banded clubs. Their hair, which 
was generally fine and somewhat curled, was adorned with little 
tubs of parrot’s feathers or opossum fur, and the) had altogether 
n very neat appearance. Nothing could exceed the deference and 
attention with which they were treated by the const natives* who 
introduced eadi individual separately to the officers of the garrison 
ami were evidently Luueh gratified by the favourable impression 
mnde upon us by the pleasing manner* of their onuntrvmen. 

Our new friends, on their departure for the Interior’ were mml 
pressing m their desire that tlieir visit might be returned, and | f ce | 
convinced that no hospitably would have been wanting on their 
part. I’lte very limited numbers of the garrison, and the amount 
n\ duly, which, although not arduous, required many individuals 
to perform it, rendered it impossible that n number of men suffb 
tieiit to form an organized party could Lie Bparcd, That they 

i , J<? r n re lon £' however, more than probable ; and 

although no striking novelty may be discovered, still it would be 
interesting to know something concerning the social state of this 
people, | have already stated that 1 have reason to suspect thru 

, ’ mountaineers have a *89flidcrnbh- nbslure of Polynesian 

blond mi their Veins, This npiuimi wns formed after having belli 
5* and close intercourse with the aboriginal tribes of some of 
the adjacent island* of the Indian Archipelago, whose pure Poly, 
ncimn descent cannot 1* tatted, and wb»K cuitomB appear to 
N1VL> uniJ ^rgonc no change since the early migration of their race. 


’ l>tr fl-Oj:4 cicu-i^r, lUXlbobJy f r,| odiW.—KjJ. 
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A? iho same time, I must stale tlio.1 I have no grounds for sup- 
posi ng that ui) distinct tribe of Polynesians is at present existing 
in the interior, ft would rather appear that, at some very disjoint 
period, ti body of Polynesian (possibly «*f warriors, who had 
been driven out from some of the neighbouring islands, where the 
stale of society resembled that of the South Sea gruups when 
first discovered) may have been engrafted on am Austral tan, or 
rather,, perhaps, on an ** oriental negro' 1 stuck; for many at* 
cum stances which I shall have Up state more distinctly below, 
would induce I lie supposition that the tiltoriffinai inhabitants of 
this pan of Australia very closely resembled the Papuus of New 
Guinea, or, what is almost the same thing, the aborigines of Van 
Dieun-n's Land. The circumstance of the mixture being more 
apparent, hereabouts, in the interior than upon the coast, dues 
not militate against the correctness of this supposition, since we 
hud that in all the neighbouring countries there exists a great 
tendency on the part of the Polynesians to occupy the upland ur 
mountain districts in preference to the coasts, It is in such jxj&i- 
lions, huh-rd, dial we find the superior breeds of this race; wit* 
ness the inland inhabitant* of Eomeu, Celebes* Timor, Sumatra, 
and Madagascar, [think it proper to state that in making this 
suggestion l have no theory to support. The subject is one, 
indeed, that 1 only enter upon from the circumstance of those 
countries having been Tardy visited by individuals who have had 
sufficient leisure to promote inquiries into the matter, ami lUnt, 
therefore, in the present state of our knowledge concerning these 
tribes, the information I have been enabled to collect from tim e 
In lime may prove acceptable to parlies desirous of solving the 
mystery that involves ibe early history of these eastern nations. 

Hur visitors from the interior spoke of a while people who 
dwelt in the country to ibe south, and who built houses of sione, 
I bis account excited a considerable degree of curiosity in the 
soul c me nt, hull have no doubt that they alluded to our colonists 
in Smith Australia, ur in New South Wales. Scraps of news 
puis so rapidly from one tribe to another, that an event of any 
importance is known over a large extent of country in the course 
of a very fen months, although it is certainly difficult to detect 
the origin after it has passed through several tribes, and been 
subjected to ibe variations introduced by each individual nar¬ 
rator. I n coanexiou wiUttbit subject, 1 may mention n circum¬ 
stance, which, although irrelevant to ihai 1 have now entered upon, 
may inove interesting, Lhe natives of New South Wales, and. 
1 behcvi', of Smib Australia also, have long been in the habit of 
UiLnhng to certain monster amphibia that arc said lu exisi to the 

Vr*- , ? fui ” lrl l } lc Mme report prevalent on the Coburg 

1 tiucuida, hut here u was to lie syutk, in Van Diemen** Gulf. 
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these creatures had their abode, They proved to be a spe¬ 
cies of ■' dogong,’ 1 an animal, I bdieve, only recently known to 
naiHntlisis, Tbe flesh is esteemed a great delicacy bj the natives, 
but they can only succeed in taking the young "ones, the full- 
growu animals being too formidable for them Ijss encounter in 
tl;cir frail vessels, I obtained two skulls, from which comparative 
anatomists may probably detect the class to which they belong. 
They are m the possession of Sir Everard Home, of IT M. g. 
North Star, to whom I gave them, from the supposition that he 
would arrive in England before me. The bead somewhat resom- 
blqs that of the " Mime"* or Sea-horse, two tusks projecting 
downwards from the upper jaw. 

Cut to return to the aborigines. I have already alluded to 
the Jalaku.ru tribe as occupying the coast to the eastward of the 
Coburg Peninsula. A though the territory they inhabit is re* 
mole from die settlement, individuals of tbe tribe were constantly 
residing with us, ami some of tlii'se, from their activity, intelli- 
gence, and good-temper, became great favourites with us. They 
were also generally selected as guides when making excursions 
either by land or water, and always evinced great readiness in 
embarking on voyages to tbe Indian islands, whenever tlicir com¬ 
pany was desired 


The Jabikuru tribe, although it resides occasion ally upon the 
< \ PTS *' generally t>ccupies the uplands near tbe termination of 
tt.e bill range then has been already mentioned. This tract of 
■country is cal led AlerkilellaL It is open and fertile, and is tra¬ 
versed by a ebain of small lakes, which abound with water-fowl. 
I lie wild yam is also found here in great plenty. Mr, John 
. L ‘ son commandant of Port Essington, 

visited MerkilellaL about two venrs ago. and was received with 
great hospitality, indeed with a considerable degree of ceremony ; 
k ' r im tending from the boat, he was escorted by an armed guard 
to the spot where the tribe was a«embl«d to receive him. * Our 
intimacy with these people will prove very favourable to ihe «*- 
icnstyn oJ nur intercourse wkh the natives along th< coast to the 
eastward, since they an; well acquainted with the tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and have always shown the greatest willingness U> 
accompany exploring parties. 

The tribe QT tribes which inhabit the Gnulburn Islands, do 
not require any lengthened notice, as they were not found to 
‘lifter materially from thwe of the Cobur- Peninsula In m-r- 
ajmal appearance, they rather resemble tbe Croker Island natives 
ti-.n the others and am a fickle, and somewhat vindictive race. 
Qei occasionally provevery troublesome to the Mac assart repang 
s ers, and are much inclined to attack strangers, as was ex, 
perienccd by Captain King, when employed In surveying tins coast 
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1 was unable to obtain any detail* Ural could In? ilepended 
upon vith regard in the it i sin billion of tribes upon the cocat 
between Goulburn Islands ami the north-west born of tbe Gulf 


of Carpentaria, Tbe inhabitants hereabouts appear iv reside 
chiefly upon the up]-mils, but resort during certain seasons to the 
spots frequented by the Macassar irepang fishers. With tbe 
people inhabiting Arnhem Bay and the adjacent country wc are 
however, belter acquainted, from ltie circumstance of many indi¬ 
viduals from these parts having visited the settlcmcnl from time 
to time in the Macassar pmhus. The I repang fishers describe 
tills as being the most numerous and powerful tribe upon the 
coasts visited by them, and, when hostile, as being very form I j 
dulile opponents. For some years past, however, they have been 
on tbe most friendly tcnas t and a considerable barter trade is 
carried on, tortoise-shell being very abundant here. The country 
occupied by this tribe is a spur from the great hilt range. AH 
the specimen* of the tribe that we bate seen were remark aide for 
their bulky forms; their chesLs, especially, being very fine and 
expansive. The lower extremities, however, are not very well 
proportioned, the curved shin being very common. Their fea¬ 
tures are coarse, the nose being particularly flat and broad, but 
the general expression is pleasing. All the males above the age 
of twelve or fourteen years that I encountered, had undergone 
circumcision. I was extremely particular in my inquiries, with 
regard to the origin ot this custom, and I can confidently stntc 
that it was not derived from the Macassars, the latter affirming 
that it existed previous to the commencement of their intercourse 
with the const. Indeed this singular custom is not confined to 
the tribes of the north-west horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
Binder* observed a case upon tbe Wellesley Islands, and tbe 
custom is also prevalent among the natives of certain parts of ihe 
south coast of Australia, It will be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to discover now the origin of ibis custom. ] should observe that 
a peculiar ion nation prevails among the aborigines of this part 
of Australia, and also of the adjacent Coast of New Guinea, 
width renders the deprivation they undergo exceedingly conducive 
to comfort and health. 


Ihe western aide of the Gulf of Carpentaria, as for to the 
*m.ih as Lunmen Bight, appear* be wel j peop \^ bm beyond 

J"\ M Ti“ I""* <>f . tbe Gulf * natives are few and seal- 
_t j , E11Ca,ls °f subsistence arc not very 

it difficult to nki banks, which extend far out to sea, render 

suited 1 f ir f od' 7" ** "d fish; and vegetable productions 

T l Z ini "i 10 **™*T Pitiful, probably from 

9 ,iatl1 ™ of the soil (a compralively recent alluvial derw>aiO 
hvm E unfavourable to the growth of the wild yam, "ratht^r- 


of the Northern Gxttt of Australia. Oj| 

hnpsj it has noi yet had time to estend itsdf enwr the face of the 
oatiairy. 

I have observed that upon the northern toasts of Australia, the 
Jimmirst of the population upon a certain tract of country, is great 
or small in proportion to the quantity of vegetable Wl it pro . 
duces. However ahLuulaut animal food may be, a toilsome search 
for edible rout* gives almost constant occupation to a portion of 
every tribe. Women and children labour for hours together with 
no other implement than a pointed slick, in fallowing tip the 
creeping stem of the wild jam through the earth until the iUt is 
arrived at, often at a depth of six or eight feet below the surface, 
A certain proportion o( vegetable food appears, indeed to be ixb- 
*°™lr n ™“T osistence. ami they willingly forego the 

use of animal food, if this more grateful diet can be obtained i n 
sufficient abundance. Boded rice, without any condiment* they 
w,ll accept as their solo food for days together, and scarcely seem 
to wish for change, ' 


11 -as tile internum of Mr. Earl to hove added to this paper 
T on aborigines of the neighbouring islands of 

lir' intern Archipelngo; but indisposition for some time me. 
v.- 0 l«l In, acnomptahmg the task, on,! when scarcely recovered 
he re-embarked for Australis. This will account for „hat may 
seen, a rather abrupt termination of the above interesting article 
He had hope, that Mr. Earl would a, some future periston 
tamo ■these mlereslmg ethnological notices; but gritp-ed arc we 
to Male that these hopes have been frustrated by his death He 
was drowned, tar the wreck of the vessel in which he had taken 
Ins passage to Port Eiaidgton—Eo. 


XI L—Jfcmorie m Me Lot*, of Boutrin, in the Bomo, „? 

iTvrt’v lfS 1 f- I b -V L "' J ‘ StoaTT. M. M.'S. Be,; 

& "* , c ’ s - ( ontnrnnicatetl by Commander Gni*vn,F.R.G.S.. 

Tmksu two extensive lakes, hi the northern part of the Rt-encv 
■ f rums, have hitherto been but little known ■ few Iluxl " . r 7 

to delcriheTl V ““f' * k *?' :UMl CV “ ll '°“ wto hare, or vem.iml 
into C er '.r. m T ““ ° f *• have been led 

and demh f *■”'? '•'derated aeeouni, of their extent 
e^r P Thur‘;,i ,| ' l " r ^’ b ' *“ ?5“ lhc «f his prede! 

doubled Ji . , r "”*• lately Kir <i. Temple have 

SjSlSSE'* “ ,C "‘ ° f U ““ lnk ‘ s - "* their 
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These errors have doubtless arisen from two causes: viz. the 
difference between the Tunisian and English mile, which is 
nearly a third less in the former; and secondly, the ignorance of 
the natives themselves. This ignorance is somewhat strange, 
when it is known that the lakes are two valuable preserves of 
fish, from whence the populous town of Tunis is entirely sup¬ 
plied during a great part of the year, and the fish transported by 
camels every evening. 

The lake's are rented from the Bey of Tunis for a sum nearly 
amounting to 4000/. per annum, by Ben Ayeil, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Arabs in the Regency, who has several 
boats upon the lakes ; yet neither the proprietor nor the men con¬ 
stantly employed upon the fishery, possessed a correct knowledge 
of the waters, and we w’crc led to expect from them, ns well as 
from the above travellers, a depth varying from 10 to 50 fathoms. 

The Inkes have often been noticed by the ancient and middlc- 
nge authors, under the names of Hipponitus Lac us and Sisaiar 
Pal us. 

The Hipponitus lacus was the more northern and larger of 
the two lakes, and answers to that of Benzerta, taking its modern 
name from an important fortified town situated at its mouth. 
The Sixanr Pal us is now called the l,oke of Gebel Islikel, from 
a high and picturesque mountain rising from its southern shore, 
but which must have been formerly an island, as it is now sepa¬ 
rated from the plain by an extensive marsh. 

The two lakes run in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction of each 
other, and are each about 8 geographical miles long. The Lake 
of Benzerta is 5£ miles broad, whilst that of Gebel Ishkcl is only 
3} ; this latter is a remarkably turbid, shallow lake of fresh 
water ; but the former is clear, and nearly as salt as the sea, with 
which it communicates. 

The turbid state of the water in the Lake of Gebel Ishkel arises 
from the wasting of clay banks on its margin, and muddy streams 
flowing into it from the plain of Mata: the hills surrounding 
which, as well as the lake itself, with the exception of Gebel 
Ishkel, which is composed of marble and slate, appear to consist 
of marls and sandy strata; the wasting of these soft deposits 
being thus continually carried into this inner lake, it is conse¬ 
quently fast filling up, and is now only 8 feet deep. Notwith¬ 
standing it is so muddy, the water is remarkably sweet to drink, 
and esteemed by the Arabs as very wholesome. 

I’ **b abound in the lake, principally barbel and a sort of her¬ 
ring, but they are insipid and never eaten by the natives. The 
grey mullet and bass, which frequent it to spawn, are very fine. 
Fresh-wafer shell-fish are rare in the lake, but I procured a spe¬ 
cie* of unio from one of the streams flowing into it. 


in the Regency of Tunis. 
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In some of the clay-banks along the north and east shore of 
the lake are abundance of marine fossils, principally a cardium, 
which, by the wasting of the cliffs, are washed along the shore, 
the sands of which in consequence present the singular appear¬ 
ance of a sea-beach encircling a fresh-water lake; and until I 
discovered the localities from w hence they were derived, I was led 
to suppose that they had been living inhabitants of this lake at no 
very distant period of time, when of course the waters were salt; 
and the scarcity of fresh-water shells, leant to the idea of its 
recent conversion from a salt to a fresh lake. 

I he Lake of Gebel Ishkel communicates with that of Ben- 
zerta, by a meandering channel or river, through a low neck of 
land about 2 miles broad, which separates the two lakes from 
each other, and which is called Tinja or Tinsha. 

I he river is navigable for boats of not more than two feet 
draft of water, its general depth is 6 feet, and its breadth 25 
yards; hut at the entrance into the Lake of Gebel Ishkel there 
are shallows, with a very rapid current, against which our boat 
Had great difficulty in contend ing . 

Ab<ive die shalJows there is a ferry, opposite the Marabout of 
Seedy Alle I lassan. which is completely enveloped bra small 
grove of trees. This spot appears also to have been the site of 
an ancient town of some importance, as there are considerable 
remains on both sides of the ferry. The character of the ruins 
is that of a late Roman or middle age date, and one ruin, partly 
standing, appears to have been a Christian church. 1 

Several detached ruins occur on the shore of both lakes, which 
appear to have been merely the fortified habitations of the landed 
proprietors. ami arc called Bourges by the Arabs; but the 
natives have a tradition, that the ruins of a considerable town 
exist beneath the lake of Benzerta, at the point of Sbeah on the 
south shore, where there arc some massive Roman walls on the 
born h ami rocks under water for several yards out into the laU 
that give probability to the tradition. ,ak<% 

J2*jr** dep i h r° f W ° lerlhe Lake of Ben * p rta. is 8 fathoms 
wuh an average of from 5 to 6 throughout. The channel bv 
vihich it communicates with the sea is at its N.E. angle and U 
abou 4 mile, m length, and half a mile broad, excem near iu 
mouth where it is contracted into a narrow winding canal In 

=3£.tt.'«aa--x"xtti S 

ar-SevF. 1 * was i jksc 

to be the foundation of another brtdge. 1 
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The influx nml reflux of the waters into the Lake of Bc niart a 
appears* from the report of the natives, to be its in* way influenced 
bjj. or indicative of, a tidal rise and fall of the Mediterranean, but 
to be due tu the winds and rains only. During the winter months 
the current flow's almost constantly out, owing to the great supply 
of fresh water which the Lake of Bcimerla receives from the upper 
lake; an occasional rise of the sea above its usual standard during 
certain winds will then. for n short time, cause slack water, nnd 
sometimes a brief influx. During the summer mouths the 
streams which supply the fresh‘Water lake having become ex¬ 
hausted, the water ebbs and flows with every alternate rise anti 
fall of the sea, which the daily change of land and aeadjreejse 
produces. The water in this part of the lake is always dear, ibe 
matter brought dean from the upper lake being deposited before 
it reaches the narrow outlet near the town, 7’here is, ocuiac- 
rjacnily, no alluvial encroachment or filling up the mouth of the 
canal, which is important, in respect to any future attempt to 
deepen the channel, and open the lake as a harbour. The al¬ 
luvial deposition lakes place principally near the mouth of the 
Fuuka, ami along the west shore of the lake* where there are 
extensive shallows and two low island* that Lave risen from this 
accumulation. Besides Benzene, there are two large built vil¬ 
lages on the promontory of Schnra, which was anciently the 
Hippos From. 

This pnnunninry, as w ell os the district around Beitzcrla, for 
three or four miles, is exceedingly lertile and beautiful, being 
laid out in large olive-groves, vineyards, open pasture and grain 
land, much resembling park scenery in lingland; and the oil 
produced is said to be bills inferior lo Florence oil. There are 
few trees growing to the south of the promontory of Scliara, the 
country being naked and tinfcnced, and urcupicd principally by 
the wandering tribes of Arabs who live in tents, there being only 
one built town in the whole district, viz,, that of Mala or Mahta* 
which appeared to be nearly as large as Bcnzerta, and sur¬ 
rounded by low mud walls. 

The capabilities of the country do not however cease where the 
groves and the better sort of cultivation ceases; but, on the con¬ 
trary, a rich sod covers the whole face of the country* and the hill 
summits me as capable of producing corn as the plains; neither 
is the country neglect ed T for this district around the lakes, a nil the 
valley of Mala is one of the most productive in grain in the 
regency. 

The pastoral Arabs of the interior discourage and destroy as 
much as diey can all spontaneous vegetation, and keep the 
mountains us bare as possible* which is done from two motives. 
1 hvy Lave thus the country comparatively free from w ild animals. 
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ami, having more available ground, they do not impoverish the 
soil by too frequent crops. The fields lie in fallow five or six 
years, and, of course, yield abundantly when tilled. 

Locusts .— During our stay in the upper lake we witnessed one 
of those extraordinary visitations by which the labour and hojics of 
a season are frequently in a few hours destroyed throughout 
entire districts in this part of the world. A flight of locusts, brought 
by a strong hot S.E. wind, came upon us thick as snowflakes, 
both filling the air and covering the ground for miles. Myriads 
were destroyed in the lakes, or swept irrresistibly into the sea, 
A flight of locusts is not, however, without its advantages to the 
natives, who esteem them as a great luxury when baked and dry. 
Large heaps were consequently exposed for sale in the markets of 
1 unis and Renzerta for some time after their visit. 

Hot Syrtnys.—Al the eastern base of CJebel Ishkci there arc 
four or five mineral springs, which arc held in great repute for 
medicinal virtues by the natives, who resort to them almost daily, 
to bathe in small pools formed by hollowing out the sand round 
each jet which bubbles through the soil. 1'hcsc springs are salt, 
ami of a temperature of about 110°; but the natives showed so 
much oflencc at our immersing our hamls into the pools, that 
we were unable to ascertain it correctly. In every other respect 
we experienced the greatest civility from the native whose hut we 
chanced to fall in with, but the party of soldiers and fishermen 
from the town who were sent with us from Benzcrta, frequently 
showed h*nr and mistrust when we were encamped on the shores 
of the upper lake, and represented the Arabs of that district as 
lawless and wild. 


XII I. O/i the Mouths of the Jamoor Itieer, fVestem Africa; 
U'liif/ « Letter addressed by the Rev. John Clarke to the 

Rev. Joseph Ancas. dated July 16, 1845: communicated In, 
Mr. Ancas. j 


My last hasty scrawl was very imperfect, and in this I wish to 
give you further information, especially of the river Jamoor, which 
lias been supposed hitherto to be only a branch of the Came- 
roons. From recent observation, and from all the information 
wc obtain here, we conclude it is a distinct river, having its course 
rom the east of the Cameroons Mountain, and emptying itself 
P at lea *» /"“r ‘’ranches into the Bimbian and the Cameroons 

^rpfk. I he ftlllnu inrr nrs* tlm * ___ .1 a i • • 
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northern mouth). The branch running 1 past the site of old 
Muttggo town*, enters the Bunbian Creek, between Bimbia and 
Cameroon*; and another branch, dangerous from the number of 
hippopotami found in it, enters the sea at the Cameroon*. The 
map acoainpanjing this will give you a better idea of its direction 
and bearings; and the notes taken by Captain Mil bourn, Brother 
Merrick, anti myself, may, to some extent, he useful in describing 
this river, ami in correcting the common error into which Mr, 
Maequeen, Becroft, and other* have fallen, in taking the J amour 
for a mouth only of the river Cam croons. On the 1st instant we 
ascended the Jainoor, entering it by the Munggo Creek- The 
following are our observations :—- 

At 9,45 A-Jt„ entered the Munggo Creek from the river 
C&mernons- 

At 10, 15 a.m,j course N". by E., rate 4^ knots. Palm-trees 
and mangroves. 

At 10.30 a. si., course W. A creek on the left (this was our right 
ingoing up. The right-hand side of the river is that which would 
be so if descending it). The sides of the errrk cov ered with mud- 

At 10.45 a.m.* course X. and VV.NAV. Width or creek, 
1080 feet to 1200 feet. A narrow creek on the left. Some 
flowering shrubs. 

At 1L5 A-M., Captain Martin's creek on the right. Very 
narrow ; a few houses concealed aim mg the mangroves, quarter 
of a mile from the creek. 

At 11,15 A-M.j course N. by W, Creek, 480 feel wide, ser¬ 
pentine, 300 feet at some places. 

At 11,30 A.M., course N*W. The crack seems deep ; hut 
we have not taken soundings. 

At ] 1,33 a.w., Bomona Creek on the left side, its width about 
30 feet- 3’bis creek leads to a great oil country to the X. E. 
about six hours distant from Cameroon*, Have seen people 
from Bomnna at Cameroon*- 


At t J, 40 A.M., a large creek to the left, said to run a long 
way, but to no particular town or country. 

At 11,45 A,fci., course 8. A small creek on left side* landing 
opposite. 

1- norm, N.VV. by \\ . Creek to left small. Creek narrow' 
and winding. Course cluingvng from S, to E. in every direction, 
for about 10 minutes. Slurp turnings, tree* touching across, 
some ret* ytng acru« the creek, pit the ennoe over them. At 
lurmngs stem and stern of the canoe touching the mud on each 

*a mo-* ftnJ P arroU hut no tdlisrators. 

At 12 25 e,w entered the Jmuow, near Ranbo. The stretch 

\i i *?* 1 * ,renn l llch ““d almost straight to the S. 

At U, 30f.sr. course X„ two fishing-canoe* came tip, belong- 
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ing to towns alxive us on the left bank of the rivet; the men 
were armed, but very friendly,, and crave us come fish, Thev 
belong 1 to *N T jo, or Ltmbetown, from which King Bell took three 
or four men to kill, after the death of his father, to show that he 
was r>o longer a boy. but able to rule 1 

At 12* 40 p.M r > opposite Njn i the name of the chief is Limbo. 

Course N VV, 

At 12. 50 f.h., A mha's Creek on the left hand* 

At J p . m *, Skari* ulira, course N. *\, W. Towns j oi n—are both 
on the left side. Many people ran to look at us. Mangroves 
disappear ; sides of the river dry ; clayey soil; reeds, grass, and 
trees of various sorts. Town 30 feet above the level of the river; 
current against us four knots. 

At l, 15 p.M (f course N, 1.20. Buncb to right dangerous 
from *i\gohb, 

A t 1.30 e.st., course N,N,W, The tide does not seem Eo reach 
this height* 

A t !. 40 P.m„ passed Babingga Creek on the left. E. 

At 1.45 p, M. f course N,\N . by VV* Current very strong. 

At J p. m. h course N.W A canoe from Alunggo passed us 
rapidly. 

N.E. by N"„ A great change in the 


At 2. 15 p.m., course 
appearance of trees, &c. 

At 2.26, course N.E. 
three quarters of & mile. 


A large channel 280 fathoms wide, for 
. Passed the side of old Munggo towns, 

f ™ which the people were driven by King Agua, on the death 
of his father. A large branch of the river here running into the 
Ihmbian and Cameroon* Creeks, 

At 2.30 e.M., course N.E. A large branch of the river leading 
to Ebonjj, and to Bimbia. Ebonyi is about half way to Biinbin ; 
*Munggt> is about an equal distance from Bimbia and from CV 
incroons, An island above ibe branch leading to Munggo, 

At 2.40 f M,, reached the town of R warned oinba" (port of 
wood) The name of the chief Ebamle. Had a kind re^mion, 

, P,s f: . / ht> sra>nJ UlWn down the Ebonjjl branch is railed 
islumlsa a Mbengge. Hie name of the chief is Miini. He is 
abeut bU years of age, and remembers that when very young * 
wh,io trader vudied his town to purchase goats, but was al- 
7 lbe V ameroou traders to return* Over the river the 
liakum kurn and Budimnn slaves live in a town called Mundna ba 
Kung; they have a chief placed over them, cal let! Eso a Malum 
Another slave-town, called Mokngga, his own, the left side of 
in* marn stream, opposite lo the entrance to this branch h is 
itenr to a targe market, and not far from the town of the 

11 nT ,nanfer ' signifies a beam of a 

EJ rLllcIlltJ t*f the chief of Molaugga t* Ekoloah. The 
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town of Esungepa is called Eabingga; he has many people under 
l»m* and exercises fearful power for evil* from Hornby to Ala- 
limbs; and far into the interior. \Vc saw the hemp-tree, a peculiar 
sort of palm, Wnler-lilies, flowering trees of many descriptions ; and 
a shrub like the eglantine was very common. Maize and plan- 
laina grew by the sides of ibe river ; and near to these wc saw, in 
many places, marks made by the numerous hippopotami in their 
struggles to gain the bank of the river, in feed by night on the 
maize and plantain leaves. The animal is be re called 1 N gdt><5, 
nnd is killed for food by the natives. We saw many places like 
sheds, where slaves conceal themselves to shoot these creatures, 
Thc informal ion we receive from the natives leads us lo believe 
that the Janwor is a longer river than the Cameroon*, and that it 
»navigable for cant** for several days above Moiiggo* The 
13 a I n in (hiitiim 7j people were seen as visitors or traders in one of 
the district* through which Bruiiirr Mornrk travelled when iii> 
the Cameroon* Mountain, and Ebande said he could send us 
M c v ll P fiver a* far ns the Hal urn (Bakum?) co untr y, which 
Would take about twockyi* paddling to reach it. This would give 
three days from Cameroon*. Now, the Cameroon* river, in its 
northern branch, rum hut a short way above Abo, 15 hours' pull 
from Cameroon*, and, in its south.eastern branch, a little wav 
■dmc VVuri, about two days paddling from King Bell s town. 
1 be Jjbatn and Hum bam people are at a very short distance 
I rani L am croons. 


t& Tawtit, fibret W. f through the heart 
the Qtea! Desert or Snhurii* Cuminuntested by Mr, Jvm> h 

UtCll ARtlSOS. 

Tms is a route of 4c Gnat Dttart which never yet has been 
true led by ihe foot of Europeans or Christian*. ' It passes, ns 
stated above , direct IV . through the heart of the Groat Desert, 
consisting of oO days journey at a quick rate, and of 40 da vs at 
tie ordinary rate ui caravan travelling. [ am indebted for the 
“ ™T\‘ V™**™**^ stations, tLdr respective dis- 

SnU, ' S fcalUrea - «» * tUl Moor 
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only the route of a considerable commerce between ibe western 
and eastern reruns of the Sahara, but also that by which goods 
are conveyed from Sudan to Timbuktu, those along the banka 
of the Niger being more insecure, if not impracticable. Now 
and then, a few solitary travellers make their way on the banks 
and on the tributaries to the Niger, but hundreds of cnmel-loa<ls 
of blue and black glared cotton goods arc brought this way rid 
A'liir,* Ghat and Sorat, although making a circuit of some lour 
inmths’ journey, while that by the Niger is scarcely a month— 
a proof of how great must be the danger of the routes on the 
Niger* Hut even this route by the Great Desert is by no means 
a perfectly safe one, being at times infested by the Shan?*iLrf and 
T&wAriki Berbers. Of course no European could travel this 
route unless under the protection of, and accompanied by, a 
powerful Taw link Sheikh. I shall mention more at large the 
geological features of the route* after having enumerated the 
stations and the wells from the oasis of Gbal to tbal of Tawat 

1st Station, Feiwdt .—One day 's journey. A small oasis with 
many wells. A little sand, but mostly rocky ground. For ltf 
days, indeed, the route from Ghat to Taw at is rocky; masses 
and groups of rocks and mountainous ridges, and some of the 
mountains are of great altitudes, at the base of which gush forth 
innumerable streams, ns if touched by the toil of Moses; often 
joining together and forming perennial streams in the heart of this 
great thirsty wilderness. Many J awariki iamihcs are located at 
ibis Station. 

2nd, Didu* Two days and a half. The Arabs frequently 
t,pe,ik uf the distance*, "two days and arrive on the third day j T 
or " three days and arrive on ihcjmrth day;'* that is, two days 
and a half. or three days and a half, or thereabouts. A running 
stream both in summer and winter, rocky country, and high 
mountains. Abundant small herbage for canods 

ord, Aghakaiteird. —.1 wo days, A perennial stream at the 
base of lofty mountains. A district densely populated by 


4Ut, Asjanrhrasi,\^- J vyo days. A continuous stream, us in the 
foregoing Nation. A great quantity of herbage, but no tree*. 
AN inhabited ; Hocks and droves of camels, 

5ih. Zarzwpah -—Running streams and country, as the pre¬ 
ceding, One day i j e>u mey. 


! ill tb f./“P* Haj| V 1 *. of Uni li.VuUb, p . 241 .—F. S. 

JSLfSr*; a ,rtl ** r £*•**i W4r if u rwibrjtuiiid-i, i+ gas, 
™ sr bsK uf 3V : Widish, 

„ * L ' g AJtwili ntaite Tlu-y intuiiiiallv timlrr lJ« French* 
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6tin 'TarsAt — Two days, Moigr wells at lbe base nf high 
mountains. Distrirt not inhabited, but visited at all times bv 
TswArik Tor watering their flocks. 

7lb, Afar a *—One day and a half. Springs, Tawdrik popu¬ 
lation wilh Hocks and camels. Tents and hashish or “ herbage ' h 
houses, These houses are mostly of a round form, with a sort 
of court-y&nl surrounding them fenced with the saute material. 
At Ghat these hashish houses are made of palm-branches. 

8th, IkxikiVTi .-—d bree days and a half. Sand, and water under 
it* but brackish. It frequently happens in the Great Desert that 
the water under the surface oj sand is $ah T though there are many 
exceptions. This is a rendezvous of numerous troops of banditti, 
hut of the | nw'drik of ['unfit ami Timbuktu, whose nominal 
sovereign is ii ossa. Hereabouts begin the districts of these 
TawArik or those of Haftkdr, the Tawdrik of Ghat being called 
Ax%6r, m The Ghat Tawutick are much more polite in their 
mnunert, and more acquainted with Christiana, than those of 
1 aw At and Timbuktu, but the Tawdrik of Ahir and Aghades 
[A lid aghast] arc equally affable with those of Gliil, and as soft 
in their manners as the inhabitants of Sudan, whose territories 
join, and are thus mutually influenced. 

9lh, Ttikaraf days A largp stri’nin or ni er of perpe¬ 

tually running water. District thickly inhabited by Tawdrik ,and 
numerous flocks and herds of c-nmcls. 1-arge trees mid abun 
dant herbage, 

I Oth, Intiif&sa,— One day. A well in a valley sometimes 
visited by 1 aw ftrik shepherds and herdsmen. This is the site 
of a great number of remarkable ancient tombs, of most rude 
construction, some being only large piles of stones; showing, 
that a considerable population was once located in this place, 

Jltli, Amkpitlfih .—- J hr re days. (Joe large and inexhaustible 
spring. Many T awirik located about, but nevertheless fre¬ 
quented by Tawdriki and Sfcanbat banditti. Sand mountains 
111 groups and masses to the W„ and a deep broad valley in 
the L., from whose desert bosom a fine spring of water gushes 
forth. Herbage in abundance. 

I _ih, Amhdffh. I wo days- A well, ridges of mountains f and 
a lew \ nwank inhabitants, 

t ;/t anU.—T w » days, A well at the foot nf lofty moiiH- 
age and' sliru113.° * ^ ^ v * s f? 3 f > nn< J around abundance of herb- 


iSirr ,Lm tuu i* 
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Nth, Tiumnbun'i —One clay. Several wells in a valley, ami 
Hocks ami herds of camels feeding. 

15th, Amiarah .—Two days and a half- A well and a little 
sane] scattered around. 

JStb, Ahadeujhdh -—Two days and a half. Ail immense spring 
of water, besides two other wells. Iwo or three date-palms, 
and herbage of all Linds thick ami at mil tiding 1 - In the neigh- 
Louring heights palms and vines flourish* But few inhabitants. 

I7ib, Tmmuyhahtin ,—Two days. Many wells, palm-woods 
ami herbage In abundance, but no inhabitants. This is the first 
country of Tewit, which consists of an almost innumerable oui- 
gregoted group of small oases, like so many islets m tbe Pacific 
besides two or three large towns. Country undulating. 

1 Bt tij. Ghahah ,—Two days and a half. Many w ells and herb¬ 
age. The country a nut expanse of plains. No inhabitants. 

19th, 'Ain SalAft .—One (lay. A i own and principal district of 
Taw it, cons Listing of small villages and scattered bouses. Tbe 
soil is mostly sandy ; sand hillocks and Hat earthy surface. Here 
are forests of date-palms, all sorts of grain, Hocks of sheep and 
gmits, horses and camels, hut no bulb irks. The inhabitants are 
precisely of the same character as those of the town and oasis 
of GMt, Moors, nr a mongrel race of Arabs, f |'&w4rik, and Ne¬ 
groes, and dress in the same way, with the black cotton turbans 
or head-wrapper covering the forehead and all the lower part 
of the face. This style of wrapping up the head has been bor¬ 
rowed from the singular and immemorial customs of the Tawdrik. 

The geological features of this route across The second* region 
of the Sal id fit are a remarkable contradiction of the vulgar error 
of representing the Great lifstri to he “ an ocean of mnd," moving 
and tossed into IuIIhiwb by every w ind w hich sweeps its desolate 
bosoni, for we here find masses and groups of rocks covering 
almost the entire route, and ranges of mountains bounding it in 
all directions. In one place only is there a range or group of 
sand-hills. The water is most abundant, and genemlly good, 
I he wells also are at no great distance from each other’ the 
longest distance of a station not l>eing more than four abort da vs. 
Indeed, a Tawinki mounted upon his swift-footed Mahrif 


1 h* anther *tj« " ™tiU n&iofi'’ of llie Safcri i ihi* ta*i-Trr T ii a mlatiike* Lm 
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would go over th is ground in less than Itvu days. There is like¬ 
wise frequent ruin in ibis mule* owing probably to the height 
and character of the Mountains, which attract the clouds and con¬ 
dense them into rain. Frequently storm i of wind and clouds 
hurttuened with rain, pass over the Great Desert, hut the Hat bare 
surface and low ridges of mountains present no sufficient objects 
to attrac t the clouds and bring down ibu waters upon the thirsty 
ho.HfltH of the earth, These inounLaiimus districts a 150 greatly 
modify the heat, and I am told by Moors who have traversed 
them that ii is positively co/d the greater part of the year, that is 
to say, it is not burning hot eis in other ptirti of the tlesert, How- 
ever* it does not appear* owing to the rocky noil, that cultivation 
is at all considerable. The springs furnish man and his flocks 
and herds with water, and ike rains and dews cause abundant 
herbage to break forth through the interstices of the rocky ground 
ami to cover tbe face of the valleys; but there is little clear or good 
soil for tbe cultivation of corn except on the bunks of one or two 
of the larger streams. Near Ghiit there are seven streams, on 
the I hanks of which corn is cultivated. 

Tbe Moors pretend that coals ore found in this route, but were 
coals ever so abundant they could never pay the expense of car¬ 
riage to the coast Of other minerals I have ■beard nothing. 

Should this be published, it might serve as a rough outline fur 
any European traveller who should have courage enough to 
undertake the perilous journey. 


S« C'laf jxtlL-u * Travel*, ji, M„—F. S. 
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XV .—Barometric and Tfiermomctric Mwmremcnts of I fright* in 
North America. By Captain J. U. Lcfrny, Royal Artillery, 
Director of tbe Magnetic Observatory at Toronto. 

The observations described in the following pages were made 
during the execution nf a Magnetic*! Survey of pant of the inte¬ 
rior of North America. As this object required that the author 
should travel extensively throughout Canada, and tbe territory 
id the lion. Hudson’s liay Company, it appeared desirable that 
be should combine barometric and other observations with it. 
when practicable. For tins purpose lie was provided with two of 
Newman's portable barometers with iron cisterns, which were 
carefully compared with the standard barometer of the observe 
lory at Toronto before leaving it. Tbe following table contain* 
i he results of the comparison, together with the constants given 
by ihe maker :— 

ftatvni. try. Neuln.1 Fuinl US-810 

■ A 

CupHajily 4 , 0-010 

Tern jufit on * 0 ()P 

Cm^uill — D-MS 


Param. 33, Vctilral P, ibat iy-SOg 
Capacity . j f 
Ci|iill4nlj ^ 0 ■ 1 1 |U 

TrrapemtMre „ fijp 
OompaiiMn — 0-830 


m correcting all the observed 


Ami these dam have been used 
readings. 0 / the imtmincnls. 

I he principal series to be described commenced! in April 1 S43 - 
but somo observations had been previously made at Rond Lake 
a small body of w ater near ibc height of land between Lake On * 
ano and Lake Huron. At Lake Simcoe and at Lake Huron, 
tue data arc given below, the results wore_- 

], —1J Lily, I S 1 1. Lute Si ttew Blnave Lai* Ontario, by vibwrvfttkiiu 41 Hut. p T 
Uj 4 I^kfiJmg, miidr by VDiutgbnlwod 

W Jim. tftta. lavti Sinner, ifarn la.tr OlltJUUi, J,y GtlrTTiliCTi'i *1 Rj,', 4M 
rn-r, nmJr by Li^t. Lrfroy. RJV. , / * QtmrriAliat « ■* 
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Barometric and Thermometric Measurements 
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Barometric and Tkermomtiric Measurements 
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Observations made during the Voyage of 1843. 

The barometer* were suspended* whenever a bait of sufficient 
duration was rnndej and the difference of elevation of each station 
above the Observatory at Toronto lias been calculated by employ- 
in" the nearest hourly observations made there, or sometime* the 
mean, between two consecutive readings, as a corresponding ebsor- 
cation. This method appeared preferable to Uiat of reducing 
each observation ta the mean barometric pressure at the level of 
the sea, although k is evident, on a comparison with the raetmro’ 
lexical journal at T oronto, that, in some cases, very different 
slates of the weather prevailr*l id the two localities. The eleva¬ 
tion above the sea is found by adding the approximate elevation 
of the observatory, viz. 4T2- feet, to each difference of level, As 
n further correction, although in most instances mSigruficantt the 
approximate height of the cbtern of the barometer above the 
water-level is entered in an adjoining column. 

The mean height of the barometer at Toronto is 2U r 620 inches. 

On referring to the observations on Lake Huron, it appears 
that the extremes of the differ cnees of level by sis comparisons, 
differ to the amount of 5J feet. The menu of the whole gives an 
elevation of 551 feet above the sea, being 55 feet less than that 
deduced by the observations of 1841 and 3 (ante), ami 43 feet 
less than the elevation assigned on the maps of the Useful Rnmv- 
ledgu Society. The greatest difference occur* on the Kith of 
May, when a violent westerly gale prevailed on Lake Huron, 
during which the barometer ruse, between 1 and 6 r.u. at that 
^b'ttirm, OT-11 inch. While at Toronto, where the same gale 
prevailed [n a much less degree, it rose only 0 r G92 inch during 
tbr same period. The barometer, therefore* was relatively 
higher at Lake Huron than at Toronto, and the difference of 
elevation is too small. The distance between the stations is about 
300 miles. If we omit this comparison, the mean elevation is 
500 feet, which is 45 feet less than the elevation found Iwfore, 
The extremes of the remaining five observations, however, differ 
to the amount of about 22 feet only. 

On Lake Superior, at which from its greater distance from 
Toronto, and its different local influences, a less degree of corre¬ 
spondence in atmospheric condition might he anticipated than we 
should expect on Lake Huron, the discordances in the resulting 
differences of level are much greater, amounting to 288 feet in 12 
observation* The barometric range observed in the S days of 
comparison was 0 826 on Lake Superior, and 6 611 at Toronto. 
i lie range of the barometer is generally below the mean nt Ixith 
station* during this period, the weather having been wet and un- 


*278 Thernwmttrk MtOMmmentt of I [eight a 

settled for Mural dots, but to # much gJWW degree on Like 
Superior thin it Toronto | the minimum l™«ure ° ccnn on the 
sinie d*j(jKnd of Mnv) in boih loonbUM i but between ‘ * 
minimum ind the list ‘by of observation (thei Sfllb of MjjjM™ 
birometer rises 0-397 el Toronto, end only O'110 on Like !nu|« 
rinr; hence it wee reUdWie lower at the Utter sliliun end the 

mein devstions deduced from the obeervulions nf.lbo last thno 
dive is decidedly too -rent. 11 is 709 feet; the remaining ,1 t om- 
pjuone giving'a mem of 013 feet. Tbs quint nv «s 16 fog 
, norc than the received elevation , ansi make* Lake Superior 
feel above Lake Huron instead of 33 feet, which is the difference 
of level shown by the same authority. , 

On referring to the observation* token along the route from 
Luke Superior lo Lake la Plum, they exhibit ? lolomhlj regular 
pm-wteurn, indicating an a^ont from the above Ration of 
about 650 feet lo an elevation of about 1500 feel, at which are 
found the principal sources of the w*ler* that flow, m opprote 
directions, into the Sts Lawrence and mlo Lake Wum-peg. 1 he 
discordances indicate an uncertainty in individual observations oL 
from 100 to 200 feet. 

The barometer was unfortunately broken on the Jvm la t turn, 
and the series there terminates. 


<>n TlhtriJWWJw/rfc Mcatxratunii of Heights in the Jhifhon* Bay 

Territory* 

Tm fallowing table* contain the observations of the temperature 
of boiling water made at various stations, anti a comparison, ol 
stinu- of them* of the elevations deduced w ith the elevation result¬ 
ing from the foregoing barometric observations. The data ein- 
ploycd for die compulation are those given by MffUt,-Colonc 
Sykes, Trans, of Royal Geogr. Soc., 1 oh V 111. 

One thermometer only, marked M, wan employed from 
Superior to Hudson's Bay. It was graduated at a pressure of 
29- -150 indies, as marked cm it by tin? maker, which would mrike 
the boiling point at the mean pressure of 29*980 inches, to be 
212 *91, instead of 212 s *00. i£ we allow n difference of — 1 ‘0 
in the boiling point for *— O’bS inch of pressure. It was boiled 
again on the 23*6th duly, IB 13, at York Factory in Hudsons 
Hay,when the boiling point was found to he 213 ■ &7, the pressure 
being unknown; and it was boded at Toronto, after Us return 
Vfinii the North, but not until the lapse of a year, vij., in Deeem* 
her, IB-Ib. The Tables I. and IT, exhibit the result of several 
observations mode nt Toronto under various circumstances ol 
atmospheric pressure and temperature* 
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Kach ubacrml boiling point is reduced to a mean pressure of 
-9 020 on the assumption of a difference of Hh 1 *0 in the boil* 
point, for a difference of +0 58 inch in the pressure. The de¬ 
ration of the Observatory above the ocean is 432 feet nearly, and 
if we allow a difference of F‘0 for 7 ) 0 % feet of deration, the cor¬ 
rection to reduce the observations lo the zero plane, or level of 
the ocean, will be + 0 *67. 

Abstract of Observations of the Boiling Point at Toronto* 
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I he thermometer wu boiled in a copper vessel, in mow «nlcr t 
1 being uken to allow a foil cicnpe to the steam tlimiiglt holes 
in the rovering, 

1 nUng I lie mean cd the first ten oli^rv+ntions in Tabic L, viz., 
■2U *\7 for the boiling point at the level af the sea, we have the 
following determinations :■— 


?* J* ™S ktT ‘ ^ unknown . . 212*01 at bar. 29 9SQ 

At Wlc Factory, Jdy 1843 , . * 213-5*1 „ nnlawwm 

Ai Toronto, llem 1845 t , * „ 214'11 ,, 29*0SO 

t jeailj hull eating a rise m the zero of the thermometer similar to 
™ Im* fluently remarked in the zero* of dr ibenno- 
metprs ( British Atioc. Report, ISHG, p. 46), and the same cir- 
cumsUiace appcari in die senes of observation* made il Toronto, 
who™ tiu ancon of tli* I nit five ibiyi ezbibito a rise of a quarter of 
e degree ^,0 24) above ilmt «f the first five day* 
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It js < vi(If m from Table Il + , that for the determination «f mn- 
derate elevations, such as lb me of the great fresh-water bmaiiis, oixl 
dividing ridges or heights of land. in ilie in tenor of the North 
American continent, but little confidence ran be placed in any 
individual results. Observations, to lx? of value, must Ik? repeatctl 
in every variety of wealhcT and of atmospheric condition. The 
hnromcLric range at Toron to is nearly eipial li> the whole difference 
of pressure corresponding to the deration of the great height of 
land which forms the northern boundary of the valley of the Mis¬ 
souri, and which divides the streams which flow into that river 
and tlie Si- Lawrence from those which fall into Hudson's Hay. 
Nor is anything gained hy a multiplication of thermometers. 
The effect of uncertainly in the observation, or the zero, is incon¬ 
siderable compared with thru tv hi eh arises from uncertainly in the 
barometric pres sure. Neither, again, is there niurh advantage in 
corrcspmdLiig observations of the barometer, unless lhe mean 
barometric pressure on the spot is known, or comparative! olx- 
scrvarious .ire made at a known station nut very distant. At the 
present time the mean pressure is not known at any spot north of 
Lake Superior, 

F™ the great difficulty attending the safe transportation of ba¬ 
rn meters in long journeys in the interior, the use of thermometers 
i» much more convenient to travellers; sum 1 , in 1336, several of 
these instruments were sem into the country by the Royal ficn~ 
graphical Society, at the instance of Sir John Richardson, two of 
ivliieh were employed hy the writer, together with the ihrrmomc- 
tvr M described above. As ihf-y were broken before reaching 
f anndn, no opportunity was afforded uf verifying their boiling 

The general deration of a, region is, however, a physical fart of 
so much importance, as modifying the circumstances uf produc¬ 
tion and climate depending upon its geographical position, nm l 
with reference L> the great normal plane of the ocean, of so much 
imerest m n geological point of view, that imperfect observations 
m a country where so few have been made may not be w ithout 
interest. I hose nude on the magnetic survey arc scarcely nume- 
rau, enough tu give the mean temperature of the boiling point 
m the districts in which tbev were made; but they arc ge- 
ncrriily accompanied by a slight notice of the wertber a* a 

SSidedT«r ,MWe cilb " + ar “* of lLc rmr in "* 

The atmospheric pressure at Toronto is liable, as baa been 
,7' ln a, » eilr « De variation or I * 6& inch. In order, however 
u hn appmwnuiUoi, lo the probable difference ,>fnnv 
stogie obsmration frum the mean, the -‘probable emir* lias l>ec“n 

VOL. JtVf. 
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cnlculntetl for D» hour. °f 3 “I* 1 3 r.». »[ ll* »■>""“ ilf 

IVoti.I.lt, JS43, and July, IS44, Ly Ihr forinuh, 

0*4549: 3i G*= — ^ i 1 

k — JM (» «- 1) 

Where 2 te-fl) 1 = *be sum or the squares of the quantities 
found bv subtracting the mean pressure for the month {*) 
each of 'these hours, from the reading* at the same hour 
successive days C^)* The probable error ot each separate i&Awg 
is = E vX and has the following values:— 


December, U a<m* 
,, 3 e.w. 

July, 9 Aril. 

3 Y'H. 


Incbi 

0-147 = 75 feet of elevation, 

0141 = 15 it 

0 105 = 53 

0*091 = 4G 11 


The value of the difference in pressure i* here given m feet of 
devotion, awl it appear* that fluctuations m the barometric prcssui i. 

„ Itau/om Of nboul SO fool in any smgle aUitnda ■In¬ 
duced from the temperature of boiling water at I oroilto, the 
jxmibtc error, or the greatest error which con arise under ex- 
Irene* of pressure being about 700 fat. Hm probable error 
deduced from the series in Table* I. nwl U., which eshduis n 
range of barometric pressure somewhat grater than usual in the 
same number of observation*, is 0‘206 inch, equivalent to K.) 

In the travelling observations of the boiling point, the water of 
the nearest lake or river was always employed, usually containing 
enh amms matter, which gradually formed a thin deposit on the 
bulb and scale of the thermometer- It appeared, however, by 
observation at Toronto, that the presence ol tin* coaling made no 
sensible difference in the boiling point, nnr did it appear to make 
a sensible difference whether snow water or hard water were 
employed* 

Neglecting the value of the bulling point at the mean pressure, 
deduced from the graduation by the maker, of which the unis 
is unknown, it is assumed in the fallowing calculations, that t 10 
ftbsrrvaunii at York Factory gave the boiling point at ike level■til 
the *ea, nl that date; and the rise of O'*80 indicated by the sub¬ 
sequent obiervdtiiiut at Toronto took place while the instrument 
was in use, vix„ from July, 1843, in October, 1844, which allow* 
a rise of p 0 034 a mouth, and the observed boiling paints have 
Wen corrected accordingly. 

The other therm u meters N and O, which were obtained at 
York Factory and Norway House, were also boiled nt the level 
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of the nceatJ. at {lie former stations for comparison with thermo¬ 
meter NT. The observed boiling points were— 


July 25th 


M 

S 

Q 

Air. 

Ft 

o 

O 


213*23 

2i2 + (lG 

211*63 

30* 

213-51 

212'3d 

211-79 

50- 

213-37 

21221 

211-72 



The thermometer marked X continued in use until Mav, 18-11. 
when it was found to be broken, ami the thermometer O until 
October, 184-1, when it wris also broken. 

The following Table III. contains the differences in the boil¬ 
ing points observed with the three instruments, and semis to 
fellow whether the zero correction of X and O underwent a gra¬ 
dual change similar to that of X'. 


Taiile II1+ 


DATE, 

M-N 

M.O 

N-O 

DATE. 

M-7* 

M-O 

N-O 

date. 

MN 

Date it n 

KHi, 
J.iu -a 
„ ir, 
Antf, i 
.. 13 

M ?4 
.. ?J 
Soj 1. 

,. 13 
.. IS 

vi. ir. 

M It 

I^T 

i-iy 

l-Ml 

<1*116 

o-ij 

I - is 
l-ta 
0U7 
1-CJ 

l-ra 

i-O 

nil 

L .. 

1 : » 

I L *T 

IMS 

Ml 

i-4i 


uwa, 

Ort. 2 
Kflf, I 
„ 10 
iv* 4 

le4+. 
Jjb. 4 
V-b. 2 
1l», ■[ 
„ ia 
IS 

ApiU 3 

i4v 

1*SI 
i -cm 
I'lffl 

|-*s 

l-w 

i-l$ 

3 '14 
I'Cfl 
) '96 

I’ll 

t*sa 

i-» 

\-42 

J-» 

i a:. 

1 El 
l’i3 

■ 

o'ii 

O'15 
*-« 

0-30 i 
fr'Kt 
&-14 

e-si 

0-!M 

fi 

I&Ml 
H o 4 

, i K 

a> 

June 2 

A 

.. IS 
.* It 

24 

July 1! 

., 3C 

h. 30 

Afef. 1 

l"/* 

I'll 

I’M 

1-tCl 

o-lte 

fl'fel 

1-13 

I-st 
i-ao 
lei 
Mfe 
1-09 

LSI, 
A«; 3 

„ 6 

: B 

„ iy 

■■ 3y 

Sepl. 1- 
,. tt 

„ L*l 
Oct. r 

.. w 
„ IT 

a 

1 ■ to 
I'M 
l*ifl 
l-ES 

l-WL 

(J-tr 

1-10 
J” 14 
1-33 
1-Hi 
1-y.i 

m-w 

U03 


UHHf 

i3*:a 

s-re 1 

LI IS 

itt-m 

I'gj 

l-W 


vti 

1-37 

ti 

I'lU 

l-U 


The difference between thermometers M and X increases to a 
slight aiaoimi, indicating that the zero of M ro&e more rapidly 
than that of N, The difference lietween M and O diminishes, n'i 
dues dial lietween X and O, bulb cirtumstatices indicating that 
the rero of O rose more rapidly than (bat of either of the others. 
As. however, the greatest variation in the relative zero correction 
ij but ti 45 — II *2t> = 0 ■ 111, which is insignificant compand 
with uncertainly arming from the difference of pressure, the same 
uniform rate of increase has been allowed for all, and the true 
boiling point for each observation is obtained by aiinlying the 
correction 41 ■ b 


(T*37 -f 0* 054, n.) 

to the observed bailing point, after correcting N and O to the 
il; ' ni!flrtl - h > applying I he im-nn differences of M - O, for cadi 

u 2 
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or .1.0 pc-noOi Ln t!. e abatable; * is ** «“«"> io amthS 
from the l 26 tb July, 1 ^ 3 . 

Tadlk IV. 


Obtttnliw af the Rollins Point ms*- “ l B»™>« lr ’ c Stnuon,. 


O.VTt 

f STATU)?!* 

s 

1 

% 

ILilL.ii j L'jLnt, 

ElrtlltM. 

iuj- 1 

Eat. 

WUTHEIL 

rL ' 

l 




Ojrt. 

Ciin. 

ftrr. 




OlM. 

IA-rr. 

01*. 1 


--- 

IMI, 



i 

*0 

CrH. 

tv l- 

3 

V«L 1 


3 ‘iitu 2 

Muliul-I H tVCV L 

•U., ill.i‘ tawn-l 

C! 

212-41 

3il-w 

433 

490 

39-mi 

§51 

HdllLLlu.lt, 

„ 3 
pa 5 

M sa 

r»! . .... 
Ijiy >1*5Citi*th*« 
fu+il luV Rirt. . 
LYilik l'urUSu . 

St 

Si 

en-« 
ait’us 
m-L3 

sic- n 

2*0 Bi 

sw-jra 

$0 

ASI 

m 

935 

UHC 

isb 

■SB-Strr 

2H-cat 

-2.3-SW 

991 

ILLS 

last 

rifnT nuJ Col'. 
Vim. 

frin^L 

1 licit ’iV.S W . 

s 

SaLsnmli Purl' 

sr 

eil-tt 

21001 

vn 

1083 


HtC 

\ taiiut. L r u«rt- 
J iLiiL. 


*£** ir ■■■#■+«■ 







IM9 

C^llit **A 

t * tunny. 

*, 13 

L.U Pink-.... 

H 

atbsa- 

iln'C'l 

ISIS 

Una 

S-W" 

It 

Hive >1 Van 


fill-St 

210’H 

9& 

IrtH 

ta-657 

1334 

ItrCidetHr ***■ 


Pnicrt 





— 


The M lam loin Pa,tflgfi is the fast ■crivcil nl after leattngl*slte 
Superior. The barometric elevation dedocftl i n r *b lv ll< . 

224 feet above that of Lake Superior* is probably too great* » 
that deduced from the temperature of boiling water is pro ban y 
150 or '200 fuel loo lhtlc. The thermometer was not suppmrieu 
nljfive the bottom of the vessel until the observation at the nvan 

nab Portage. * 

The next Table V. contain! the observation* mad* with Ujrce 
thermometers, bodied at the wme time in a vessel arrang'd 
contain them. The series commence* at \urk Factory* w 
obtained the thermometer marked O by the favour of Mr. nr 
grave, the gentleman in charge of that eslabl ishment* ' 11 

other, marked N, 1 was indebted to Mr. 1). Ross* ihe gentleman 
ill charge of the establishment at Norway House. Both mslru 
meats* a* has been stated above, were sent out by the Gungra 
phi cal Society, to be used by the officers of the Hudson sliay 
Company in tUoir extensive journey* over the interior of the Nod l 
A inerican continent. 
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Thcmwmtfri^ MiosuremStitt of Heights 

The foregoing observations assign to Lake Winnipeg an elevn* 
lion of 7t)0 feet above the ocean, if yte include with those of 18 11 
a single day's observation in 1843, but if that observation is 
omitted, an elevation of 885 feet. The Painted Stone Portage is 
at the head of a sluggish si renin falling into that lake, and at the 
summit of a secondary ridge, or height of laud, which divides the 
minor it reams falling into Lake Winnipeg from those which fall 
directly into Hudson's Bay. Its elevation, then, must be some¬ 
what greater than that of the lake, and the value deduced from 
the single observation made there, from 400 to 500 feet too low. 
The elevation of the Saskatchewan at Cumberland House, by the 
11 uni it of two observations, is 005 feet, which is quite accordant 
with the ulnervations on Lake Winnipeg, and supports the gene¬ 
ral ctmcluhioh that the deration of the hitter is about 800 feet. 

The next important point is the Prog Portage. The bed of 
the t ‘htmLiil or Kuglisb. River at this place is mud) higher thatt 
that of the parallel bed of the Saskatchewan, and in season* of 
high water it discharges a part of it® redundant burden into tbe 
clituu of small lakes which communicates with the latter river, 
7’be observation makes it 97 feet above Cumberland House, 
taking fur the latter the mean of two observations there. It is 
probable, from the stale of the w r caihur at the time of observation, 
llint the barometric pressure ivos below the mean; it was cx- 
tH'iin-ly wet, mists and decided rain alternately fur several days. 

The observations at Isle & la Crosse and Buffalo Lake, which 
latter is very httleabovc the former, assign an elevation of from 12UO 
to 1300 feet to that pari of the bed of tbc Ltiglish River. We iben 
come to the celebrated Me thy Portage, or Portage de Is Lodic, 
at which the traveller first readies the streams which flow into 
the Northern Oeeu, tnd which forms the northernmost portion 
of the great dividing ridges of I lie continent. Lieut, Hood, in 
Sir .John I" rankliit's Journal, vul, j. p, 190, Calculated the elevation 
ol tbc hills of the northern end of this poriage to be 2107 feet 
above the ocean, allowing 1 foot per mile to the course of the 
rivers, and 6 feet to each fall or rapid. The observations made 
on the spot, those at Isle 1) la Crosse, and those, to be noticed 
hereafter, nude towards the Lend of ike Athabasca River, concur 
ii« giving a considerably less di l ation to ibis region. The eleva¬ 
tion of the S, end of dm portage, by observation, is 1702 feet; it 
appears probable that it ia rather above than \w\oW \he truth, 
from the state of the weather at the time, which was such ns is 
dually accompanied by a barometer below the mean. The lunch 
although generally at a level character, appear* to rise toward* 
thi? other cod ; U wc allow 150 feet for this rise, we have an de- 
billon at the bills at the northern end of 1852 feet* Two uhser 
taiiutu give a mean elevation of 80S feet to the Clearwater River 
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jU their foot, thus making their elevation above line Clearwater 
valley 1044 feet, 

Lieut. Hood estimates their height at 900 feet Sir Alexander 
M'Kciuic (p. xxxvi) remarks that ■' the precipice at the N. 
end rises upwards of 1000 feet above the plain beneath j" but if 
the uhHTmtion at the S, end gives an elevation above the truth* 
it appears equally probable, from the very decided improvement 
in the weather which took place on the l"th of September, that 
the second observation at the font of the hills was under circum¬ 
stances of barometric pressure al>ove the mean, and gives luo low 
an elevation. If, tlttn* we add 150 feet to die first observation 
for the gradual rise in ft distance nf J2 miles, and add 950 feel to 
each of the observations at the foot of the tolls, the whole give a 
mean elevation of 1790 feel to the hills at the northern end, 
which l believe to be near the truth. 

We next cnine to Luke Athabasca, The boiling point of water 
was observed here once a month for eight months. It shun Id 
have been observed at least once a week, and probably a daily 
observation would have abundantly repaid the lime devoted to it; 
bin the writer never having at that time entered into the details 
of any extensive series of observations of ibis nature* or met 
Hiih any instruct ions on the subject* was noi dulv impressed with 
this truth, and would frankly acknowledge his oversight in this 
place for the benefit or any future travellers who way be placed 
“ lhe tire it instances. It appear* from Table 1* that lho 

incaji nt it observations at Toronto* made under a great variety 
of atmospheric circumstances, and differing (between the es- 
kernes} 2 ^7 in the boiling points observed* is IV too high, 
being 213 *G8 instead of 213 *50, by thermometer M, which 
latter is lho Irue mean corresponding to the mean pressure* The 
barometric range in thee observations, ns remarked above, w. LS 
J A inches, and it ts probable tbm at least an equal number of 
observations w ill he generally requisite* in the winter season in 
countries without the tropics, to determine the elevation of a re - 
gam with any approach to precision. Referring to the eight 
l J , °~ ^hscnaiioiis recorded a* Aibabaica* it appears iLt 
they give a mean elevatbn of 371 feet ft, that lake, or* if wo reject 
two results most palpably below the truth, of 468 feei The 
latter vaIoe indicating a fall of 340 fed in the beds of the Clear- 
V 11 .L L! l1 Altml:i ™ Rivers from the foot of the Portae* dc la 
Jj ™ e * \v he greater than ihe distance and nnttme of the 

current renders probabk; although the numerous rapids and 

- f " C1 , lLr llner ft rapid declivity* while it 

is also less than the distance of Lnke Athabasca from the ocean 

‘ t lllC ™P«W*d l1ic CutMnl m the Slava, and Mackenzie** 

■ lja “ Athabasca* to the course of hs discharging waters 
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is about 1400 miles dislam from the Northern Ocean, and the 
writer considers this elevation, as well as that for Great Slave 
Lake, to be considerably under the troth. 

The four observations at Fort Silnp&m, on Mackenzie's River, 
are too irregular to warrant any conclusion from them. 

The lies I series of observations was nude m the elevated re- 
ginn at the base of the Rocky Mountain*, between Peace River 
anil the Saskatchewan, a tlistrict remarkable for its gradual and 
regular ascent, preserving throngliool, much of the character of a 
plain coon try. From Lake Athabasca to DimTCgan, a distance 
of about 65(1 miles, there occurs but one Hyxmsideruhk fall anil 
n few rapids; the bed of the Peace River preserves nearly a uni¬ 
form inclination* in w hich it rises, by the observations here given, 
310 feet (778—168 feet). The stream is, however, more rapid 
above Fort Vermilion than Mow it. The depth of the bed of 
the stream below the surrounding country increases with great 
uniformity as we ascend the river. A defile, very similar to that 
called the Ramparts on Mackenzie's River, but on a finer scale 
□ ntl with far more picturesque features, occurs about 8 miles 
above the River CadoWe, in long. 11 7% and here the river has cut 
a passage through cliffs of alternating sandstone ami limestone to 
the bed of shale, through which it flow* at a depth of 200 feet (by 
estimation) below their summit. The genera! elevation of the 
country, however, *till continues to increase, and at Dtmvegmi it 
ii G<:0 feet above the bed of the stream; yet even at this point, 
except on approaching the deep gorges through which the tribu¬ 
taries of Peace River join its waters, there is little indication of 
nn derated country; the Rocky Mountains tire not visible* and 
m range of hills meet* the eye. 

A mugh trigonometrical measurement gave 538 feet as the ele¬ 
vation of the Gros Cnp, a bold hill behind Fort Dun vegan, above 
die bed of ihc river. The ground wn» estimated to rise behind 
the Gros Tap, by a gradual ascent, about 100 feel, until it attains 
the general level. The observation of the boiling point at Dun- 
vegan, compared with that taken four days Inter on the route to 
Leaser Slave Lake, shows a difference of level of 575 feet * but 
both these observations are considered a* giving nn absolute ele¬ 
vation below its probable amount. The Let: Puant or Stinking 
lAke bus no communication with Lesser Slave Lake, and must be 
very nearly on the same level; their distance apart is but 35 
mile* of level country ; it is. therefore, included in a group with 
the latter, anil the ultsmalirms give an elevation of JS38 feel to 
this region* J lie observation on the oOth of July was made on 
the plains half a day W. of the Riviere rjui Rarre, and as it is 
uncertain whether the difference of the boiling [joint is duo to dif¬ 
ference of atmospheric circumsUurci or to difference of level, it is* 
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not included with them, Tito nature of the rise from Lesser 
Sluve Luke to Fort Assiniboine can hardly perhaps be inferred 
from the great velocity of the current in tire AttlEllboinc River 
which prevailed at the lime of the writer's ascent, the waters being 
then swollen several feet above their ordinary level j yet it must 
be considerable, and ii is probable that the difference of 171 feet, 
shown by comparing the mean of the List group with the observa¬ 
tion at the fort, is not much in excess. The elevation given for 
the line of country from thence to Edmonton is about ^055 feel. 
This value has to be view ed in relation to the elevation of Lake* 
Winnipeg and Athabasca* into which ibo rivers on the opposite 
sale of ihe district flow, and if we allow that the elevation of Lake 
Athabasca, 1G8 feet, is too low, and that that of the Clearwater 
River is more nearly correct, it is consistent with the other deter¬ 
mination*, The rapidity of the bed of the Assiniboine above the 
[Kiim nl which the Clearwater enters it, is known to 1» extremely 
great, while it is at the same time so much interrupted bv falls 
and rapids as lo be scarcely navigable ; the data require a fall of 
V 200 in a course of about 500 miles, w hich is less in pmnor- 
tioti than that of Nelson River from L&ke Winnipeg (o the sea, 
jf the elevation of 850 feel assigned to that lake be not tr» great] 
J he observation at the Savannah Portage, in 1811, gives an ele- 
latron 244 feet greater than that found in 1833, ami more nearly 
approaching the barometric difference of level. The inean of tbr 

* bok “ *« ll‘« height .If In III!, which, lake, in ( un- 

nesmn with the barometric derations found Tor Elation, on cither 
side, appears to be too low. 

Renewing the whole body of observations, and taking all the 
Stations as mutually checking each other, through the known re¬ 
lations of i Um alien indicated by the course of the rivers, 1 should 
assign, from their general testimony, the follow mg elevations for 
the principal points embraced in the series. 


Kluiliui. 


Thu; Siivan 3i ah I ortuge, or height of land between 
Lake Su E ?erjor and Lake Winnipeg 
The Luke In Pluie , , „ 

Lake Winning , 

The Prog Portage , 

Lake of isle & |g Cro*se 

The S, end of the Portage dc la Isiche ] 

The N. end of lt 

Th e foot yf the hills nt 
Litke Athabasca 
(heat Stave Lake 

Lesser Slave Lake .’***' 


Ohurrnl, 


1259 

1450 

urn 

1160 

773 

S 53 

1057 

1100 

1273 

1300 

170Q 

1540 

—. 

17*10 

8lW 

340 

371 

600 

315 

500 

1838 

1300 
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Slmtidi. 

Dl'HTTtJ, Aui^iml. 

The country about Edmonton on the SaskEitdia- 
wnn . 1834 1SO0 

The country about Fort Au ini borne * . 2009 2QfiO 

,, „ Dunvcgan or Pence Kiser * Mil? 1600 

The bed of Pence Itiver at Dun vegan % , 778 9UO 

Ii appears impossible, without sortie such generalization ns the 
furcgoing, to turn a series of observations, liable individually to 
such large errors, to the best account. Neither can h so welt he 
iijnstf as by one possessed of the torn! knowledge acquired by 
visiting all the localities, and so far furnished with means of esti¬ 
mating the relative weight of the observations made on them. 
On ibis view the above observations are provisionally given. It 
mnv be hoped that they will be examined hereafter by other Ira* 
vefiers* or by the gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company 
whenever they fire provided with the necessary instrumental 
menus. It will be remarked that the difference of elevation 
between Isle a la Crosse anti the S. end of the Methy Portage, 
which, ns observed, is 42.9 feet, is given as 240 feet j hut it 
ctuinot he doubled that even this latter is too great a difference. 
It is not likely that the six portages and the rapids m River 
la Luclic-, a distance of about SO miles, cover a difference of so 
large an amount; but as each value stands roniieiletl w ith others, 
and Is independently supported by them, the discrepancy iti left 
to be reconciled by future observations. 


XVI.— Art t on the iV-IF, Ccmt of Borneo, from Pttfo Lufanin 
to the Entrance of MalulU Buy. Transitu tied to I he Royal 
Geographical Society by YV, S + Harvey, Esq., H-M S, A gin- 
court. 

Ih i.o Laotian docs not appear to have the coal which was 
said to exist there, not inure than a plateful being scraped up 
in half an hour. A bed of very fine coal 12 or Id feet in thick- 
iu'si was ft ■ li mi near the mouth of the Rrtmu River. It hoi been 
tried, ami pronounced to be well adopted for steamers. The 
lied is not more than ICi miles from the harbour of Laborm. This 
hiubnui is cxrclient, ns I uniting large ships to lie close m io the 
s!n re, and affords n perfect she! ter in die N.E, monsoon ; the 
«‘il « P*»d n11 d the climate healthy : the average height «f the 
thermometer being 74 at noon. 1 ids island belongs to Great 
Britain. 
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Off Tanjrnig Kalins h Ptilo Tipi, 4 n rock and two shoals 
(which arc not laid down in ilic charts); ttey iliual very fnat, 
and are extreme tv dangerou*, being composed of great fields of 
c*i>mJ; it is possible that the passage between T&ngcmg Kalins 
and Fulo Tiga is tbe best and freest from danger. 

Beyond K.ilias are the rivers Bund u* Qua!la. Lama* Pang- 
ow-au, Kimanis, Binoiit r and Papar; then nearly due north lies 
the islet of Liang- Linngan J then follow the rivers Fang-adal, 
Kmv-rmg, Km-a-rot. Bum pit* Puiainn, Api A pi, limnnatn 
(within Gaya), Mcngntal, Mengabong (Mangalooin ?)* Taw-a- 
nrn, Sularann* Ambmig (town and bay}, and Abia (Abni Ti ; 
these are all very small rivers, shallow at the entrance, except 
A mining* which is si United in a deep bay. All these have 
small communities of Malays or Borneans, located either at their 
e turn nee or a small way up. A larger population of Onsntis, nr 
villagers, reside on the different ranges of mountains as far as the 
river Pnpar; here the Prune people give place to Bajnws* who 
are, however* common to the whole Archipelago. Their original 
habitat is Unknown, 

At the village of Kali&s, on the river Bundu, arc a few de¬ 
scendants of the original Chinese settlers of the city of Prune. 
These people had a high opinion of the T)u*»uns, representing 
them as (pilot, unwarlike* and industrious. 

Kimanis is a small fresh-water stream; a sweet rural vil¬ 
lage adorns its banks at about 3 miles from the sea, surrounded 
with the lovely foliage of the cocoa-nut* pinnugs, &c.; these, 
with the range of mountains in the background, form a picture id' 
great beauty. 

Mengalxmg lies between Tanjong Kaetnn and Tanjong 
DaJliel; the entrance is shoal, and nit bin expands into a number 
o| lagoons, which are all overspread with mangrove; the left 
hand branch leads to the village, which is scattered and un¬ 
interesting, The population of Bajoirs is numerous, and the 
Prang Kayak, or great man of the place* stated that the Dustins 
were in great numbers. 

The exports caf die country, consisting of rice, camphor, birds’ 
nests, anti cot loo. are plentiful. Provisions, such as goats, bul¬ 
locks, and fowls* can be had in abundance* if a vessel can wail a 
day or two for them, I he soil appears capable of raising nnv 
species of vegetable* and the hills and in mi mains* from the rtrim 
of elevation which they present* afford every likelihood that coffee 
and spices would equally succeed, 

, Lampnsuk r river, shoal; surf on bar. About a mile up the 
Hcer is the town* and a little above it excellent fresh water ***** 


' T«ifl Ilia ilf lljc Allllmjlty CJujt.—Eli, 
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be obtained, li was very superior to any of the Malay towns 
hitherto fallen m with; the Iimuscs larger and better buiti, ami 
an attention to com furl, (Eluaiion, noil appearance, which showed 
a certain degree of advancement in civilization. It was a notorious 
nest of pirates. Next to Tamjiasuk is Pamlasiart, another pi¬ 
ratical community. 

The scenery along the entire coast from Pub Lahoan to 
the extreme of Matulu * Bay is very beautiful. Balu (onus 

n grand and striking feature in the picture, lifting m head far 
above all its neighbours; at 9^ miles It gave an angle of G5 r .f 
It may 1 m? remarked that Kina is the Bruno method of pro¬ 
nouncing Chinn; Kina Bidu being a Chinese harbour, Kmn 
Brum, country of China, and in the island of La boon. Kina 
Biniangiui on the N.E, coast. There are many other similar 
names, which prove how long since the Chinese were located an 
the shores of Borneo. 

The people about Brunt? and the I) a suits are shy at first, but 
subsequently civil and obliging. 


XVIL—A oh’* on Part of the tPe&t Coast of Borneo —109 c to 
117 P. By Capt, C, D, Burn li xe, R.-V. 

That part of die coast of Borneo which 1 have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of partially visiting extends from Tanjong Diitu, in lot. 2 Q N- 
long. lOll 3 E,, lo MulLudu Bay, in Ijit, 7 e X. and long. 117 3 15., 
it tli stance of about liOO milts* in a N.E. by E. direction. 

The genera] aspect of the country from Ditu to Silddog, on ex¬ 
tent of about 1(a) miles (including the district of .Sarawak), L 
mountainous. From Suiting to ]]aram, about 260 mile?, it ls 
flat, and thence to the northern extremity at Mulludu moun¬ 
tainous, From Tnnjong Dltu u range of mountains extends 
inland to the eastward. Tile range appears to separate the waters 
ol l ho N AY, coast from these of Pontiunak, The highest moun- 
tain of this range docs not probably exceed 31)00 feci. A range 
near I wand, X. ol UAram, urns about N« and S. ( nml may proba- 
bly teach nn olliluilu el 5Uil0 feet. p | 1 1 ].*% range has not such an 
abrupt dianusier as that to the southward. The N. part of the 
i'liitid 14 decidedly mwmtaimjiis. I lie principal incnmtaiu. Kina 
ISilu, is at least 13,000 feet high. 

The surface of the country is undulating, the soil in many parts 


* StilrtoJuo of the coop,—Kt>. 
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very rich Dlul deep, ami the whole well wooded* In the southern 
division, mentioned above, the wood clothe* the bilk close down 
to 1 ti«- sea ; the middle divisions abound in hi angroves ; while the 
northern division presents a picturesque appearance owing to the 
many patches clear of wood. The whole coast: is well watered 
by numerous rivers. The pi inripal among these give their names 
to the districts Commencing at Datu we first conre to— 

I.ttmln ,—Second ur third class river; one mouth; barred; about 
2 fall 10 ms at high water; hod, mud; only navigable for boats ; 
current not rapid: not thickly inhabited; uithionis few and inde¬ 
nt Remit. 

Sarawak .—First class; at least twelve mouths; two of these 
navigable; Moraliba*, and B&lu-burfya or S&nlobortg. both 
barred; 2J, and 3 fathoms at low water; navigable for 15 fiset at 
least 20 miles ; tide reaches 35 miles from sea ; current at spring¬ 
tides 3 or 4 miles ; no bore ; moderate rapids 45 miles from sea ; 
cccu-d atari freshen 20 feet higher than ordinary title. Bed near 
the sea, mud ; higher up* grave I and pebbles ; brings down much 
soil. About 30 miles from sea divides into two branches ; tribu¬ 
taries few and insignificant; populous* 

SamaraAdw.—Second class; communicates with Sarawak by 
liiim; one mouth; barred; navigable for small craft; tide 
readies 40 miles; current 4 or 5 miles. This river h Mr, 
Brooke’s easiern boundary, 

8&dmg >—One mouth 1 or 2 miles wide; barred; ride reaches 
30 or 40 miles ; bore 7 miles from mouth; several affluents ; 
not well known* Subnngim, Sang4i,Simuugdu. From a jtoiuttivo 
or three days tip this river (25 miles?) r a knd journey of half a 
day reaches a tributary' of the Poutumak at tt place called Balai 
Kardngan. 

Sibil if an. —Third daas; small; little known, 

Butamj L4pat. — First class; tributaries Liuga, Sukarmn. The 
following extracted from the 1 Singapur Knw P rt < 12lh &?«- 

teuiber, 1S44* describing the operations of the Dido:_-« The 

Ibitang Liipar k a noble strain, about 2 miles wide at the en¬ 
trance; for 20 miles it h deep and free from danger, and at ih:it 
tlwtance from the entrance on the right hand is the considerable 
rivrr of Linga. Front the Unga to Puturfn is about 20 miles 
farther: the river is shoal, and obstructed by saLid-banks; the tide 
rapid: and, at the springs, a heavy boro runs in, which is dan¬ 
gerous for bools* From Putundn to the small, anti rapid river of 
l. 1 ndup is from 15 to 20 miles farther; and, 5 miles beyond, is 
Urn limn of Sakamm, situated at the junction of the Bitatig Lupar 
and I be baUrran* which runs to the left, and U navigable for boats 
, ra { tl *- l [ «s“ narrow but pleasant stream, with banks well 
cultivated, or planted with fruiL-lrtws. The illUang Lupar is also 
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well cleared of hniahivootl, aiul its hanks inhsltytcd by Daydks. 
The Undup U a small stream : about 5 miles from iis entrance 
stands a town of (lie some name- Beyond UtiJup tile stream Ire- 
conies Marrow ; its banks are wooded and uninhabited for 
miles,” 

Sertbas -—Lnlbrtunatelv my notes on this jIvor are lost. An 
account of it will probably be found in Captain Keppell’s report 
of the operation* oi the Dido. 

A ti/iMa,—Second class ; lillie known ■ low muddy banks ; not 
populous, 

A T i t/dbor *—Second or third class ; linle know tin 

Rrjihiff .—First class; low banks Ibr 30 miles, where it is 
joined by the Scnkai, on which stands a large low it of (he same 
name. 

PAIo .—First class ; barred. 

Pc/oHm/tau, AlttiUf Lj<utj O/ysi, Muka, —These (i ve arc second 
or (bird class; little known, Olga and Muka produce n great 
(Fal at Si)gi>. ilie rivers from llcjung la Muka inclusive are 
believed lo rammunicare in tlic interior, forming the delta of 
Sink* 

Bintvlu .—Second or third class; barred; little known; Hell in 
produce; camphor, nests. See, 

Titian .—U uk nown; i nbospi (able people. 

MerL — Third class; little known; small population, 

Baram,—^ T n lii rd class ; barred; little known; interior populous 
ami rich in produce; can be ascended fourteen days’ journOT* 
(HO?) ; ' 

Bera t Beldhitt J£addgwt t Tutotig *—AIL small and Unit? known, 

Brmi &<—First class. North of Brum 1 , I know litlle or nothing 
more than has bean published by Dairy in pie, &c. There in said 
io be a Like near Kina Bain, the nearest point to which is Altai. 

1 liu ri' en at the bead of Mailadu Bav are third clas*; barrel; 
n jt populous. 

Bangkoka *—Third class; barred; not populous. 


Political Divinioiut — Population, 

1 in* whole coast from Tiiojong Ditu to the Bay of Sanddbui on 
™ caa ‘ Bid ; » nominally subject to the Sultan of Brand (Borneo* 
L roper)* In this view 1 exclude any right we may have to that 
pa extending N. irom Kiminis. His authority, however, i;* 
only r^opurea from Ditu to Kiimim*, and his hold over wmic 
I'ilt o i u-t ^ ut hligbi, The north itii part is iKirtiallv occupied 
.y -iu#««ra.i. mixture ot Arab. Malay, Hla„un7aml Juluk, ivlia 
l ‘“ , ° ~‘ I|M " IMief <*»•«» chief* »hmra they found n convenient 
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spot. Three people are of a more warlike disposition than their 
neighbours to the south, anti their chief support ts piracy. 

The present royal family am dcrived from the marruige of a 
Chinese (?) princess with an A rub sherif, whoso descendants inter¬ 
married with the royal family of Johur, The Sultan of Siugapur* 
acknowledges the relationship- 1 annra a genealogical table, 
which “.bows that the Rajah Mud a Hassim, who has been sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Brooke, is ihe rightful heir to the throne, and that 
PangeTan Yusuf [Joseph! is illegitimate. 

The Malay population is settled on the principal rivers ; each 
river or district is governed by a datu or chief, and occasional visits 
are made by the Sultan's officers to collect revenue. The dalu is 
chiefly occupied in getting as much as lie can out of his people 
am! the Dayaks; and the arrival of the Collector is the signal for 
fresh extortion. But little of the proceeds finds its way into ihe 
Sultan's treasury. 

Formerly there was a numerous Chinese population, settled on 
the X.\V. coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bruno, and a 
considerable trade was carried on between China and Borneo, the 
latter producing many articles in great request hi the former— 
iron wood, camphor, birds’-nestis, &c. iStc,; but the exactions and, 
ill [realmeat of the Borneans proved unbearable, and the number; 
gradually decreased. For the last thirty years the country has 
been deserted by the Chinese, with (lie exception of some few in¬ 
dividuals* They come principally from the neighbourhood of 
Atuoi. 1 1 is to be expected that after a few years of tranquillity 
they may be loin pled to return; their agricultural knowledge and 
industrious habits render them very valuable settlers. The only 
Chinese colony at present existing is at Sarawak. It has not been, 
established for more 1 ban three or four years—-since Mr. Brooke 
occupied the place. They perhaps amount to 400 or 500, and 
tire chiefly employed ns gold-washers. Mr. Brooke originally 
gave them a certain rapiial iu advance, which they repay gra¬ 
dually. They work together as one body, electing three headmen 
tn manage their affairs, and each being paid according to his work. 
There are about thirty or forty established sit the village of Sari- 
wak, chiefly mechanics and agriculturists. 

The indigenous population is included under the names of 
Dayiik KsulAy&n Milamtu 

Kayati Murit Duane 

The Daydk .—Ah hough DayAks are said to be found on ilia 
-N L. part oT Borneo, me only in Formation we have about their 
rare relates to the tribes inhabiting n space bounded by a line 
Jrom the river Seribas inland* about 150 miles thence, to mid down 
the Pontianak or Kapus river, to the sea. Agriculture is their 
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principal pursuit, though many have acquired from the Malays 
predatory habits, and either make piratical excursions at sea, or 
attack and plunder the tribes in their neighbourhood. Such were 
the Seri bus and Sakarran Dayaks attacked by the Dido. Their 
language is a branch of what Maradeo and'Craufurd call the 
Polynesian: they luive different dialects, but understand each other. 
Many know nothing of the Malay (see Vocabulary). They have 
a notion of a Supreme Being, and there is some trace of Hindu 
worship in ttieir religious ceremonies. The Dayak is not tattoed. 
His arms are a short sword (parang), with which he also performs 
all his agricultural labours: he does not use the sumpit&n or blow- 
pipe. I have visited several ullages subject to Mr. Brooke: the 
people appear innocent and inodensive, owing to their long dopend- 
ance on the Malays, who, by occupying the mouths of the rivers, 
band over them: they have an humble and submis- 
si\e air. One virtue they possess which I have rarely witnessed 
among untutored nations—that of honesty. They inhabit large 
buildings, which contain the whole tribe. Their apartments are 
separate ; but there is a gallery common to all, where much of the 
in-door labour is carried on. I he unmarried men and boys sleep 
in this gallery apart from their families. They marry young, have 
one wife, and appear very fond of their children;’their families 
are not large, and many children are said to die young. They 
nave been living in tranquillity for so short a period that correct 
information on tins point cannot yet be obtained. The dress of the 
men is of the simplest kind: a narrow cloth wrapped round the 
lours passes between the legs, and bungs down before and behind; 
u shorter cloth w rround round the head ; a sword, knife, and betel - 
* co,n l’ v,e the man saccoutrements. 'Die women wear a cloth 
MUlctl round the waist, and descending to the knees. Both men 
ana women ornament their legs and arms with many rings of brass 

, « it* i ^ ***,** ^° r morc c l 0, h’'»ig already is creeping in, 

anc the Malay biju and strong are often £en. 1 

aJ‘‘ r " lg ! C n T ,l l 5 of ?*P tcmbcr ' October, and November, they 
‘^r farms: the brushwood is cut down and 
?‘£ n , the SWd> t I,,d,on corn an<l rice, dibbled in. It is 
T' ,)uri,l « ,be Arming operations the family 
retUmi,,K rite village with the pro’- 
lilang ^ Cr ° P ,he «"«*«• gross culled 

-rive, do"? a'tu^^Thu Sutal: T 

tire overgrowing brushwood ; so that asT«» a nl P ^ 

»s not touched aeain for seven vear , 3 8 P° e#aficr Poncing a crop. 

ceremonial receptiwt^t^mc^a^won * 1 ^ part ° f 3 
Hhole. I have seldom seen S °'" U U * . P D .’ he 

they show great capacity for improvement. faCC * a, ‘ d 1 lh,nk 
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The Kiiyan is- the most numerous tribe. They inhabit rite 
rivers in I lie interior, from Rejung to Bdram, and indeed are sup- 
poiseiJ to exist throughout the inland of Borneo, except towards its 
notili end. Their dialect is different from the Duyilk. They arc 
warlike, perfectly independent, tartoed during war, and Hear fan- 
lastic dresses, with shields. Anns—a short sword filling). ami the 
surupitan,a blow-pipe, which can propel by means of the breath a 
dart 1 g tlic distance of 40 yards, The dart is poisoned, hut ba* 
been proved to be a hannliws weapon. Their religion is not known. 
Ibt'V may be met with generally at Serikaa,, 

The Kad&gan inhabit die neighbourhood of Brune; a quiet 
iup(T«jsire people; chiefly Mohammedans. 

The Milatiau inhabit ihe months of the Sink and Baram rivers; 
quiet, hardworking people. 

The Mttrdt.— Hill tribes of the interior of IInine ; mu.-h op- 
pnveil by tits Kifyans; little knoiv n; use the ^umpitiin. 

The Dtutsr inhabit the northern parts of Borneo; a quiet in¬ 
offensive people, who do not use the simipitan. 

fimtflifrff, 

Ihe natives appear to Jiave a great disposition to trade; and I 
oink a beneficial commerce might be carried on were the coast 
protected by a settled government. Hitherto tho exactions of the 
chiefs have been m great as almost to put a stop to all intercourse, 
notlitrig can be done unless large presents are given to ihe lejid- 
'iig men, and they are allowed to select and purchase goods at 
y I most their own price. 

Hie present rulers of Brunu are desirous of introducing a new 
system, and establishing a fi xed duty. However, the country has 
been disorganized for so long a period, that no extensive commerce 
van be for a considerable time carried on. 

As nil instance of the increase of trade likely to arise from the 
people having confidence in ihe ruling powers, | may mention 
that, after Mr. Brooke settled at Sarawak, while the Rajah and his 
followers still remained there, the number of trading-boats 
amounted to about a doieii yearly. During the rix months which 
follow L-d the date of their removal to Brane, tire number increased 
J more 1“*® ^ghty. One had ii cargo valued at lOOOf.* the 
greater part of which was disposed of. Ill addition to this, Mr 
UriKike s sdiouiKT, which makes monthly vov.l-, . to Siu^tnir, is 
casing freight on goods Hipped on* account 

1 annex ti tabular view of the trade between Singepur and 
Borneo for the yearn 1843 and 1844, which will show the articles 

t lT\. , l ,rodltced ‘ A «ompBf«ii-e stateroom of the trade for 
,1, fourteen years between Siogapur mid Borneo and the 

m- i * T rV^" Cni W a ™* L * a ^° lu ^ L 'd. As t he returns depend on 
u is., ,jrv statements, they must be received with caul ion. 
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The currency at Brum* is brass guns, pieces of nankin, and scrap 
iron ; dollars and rupees are, however, known and valued. 

1 pikul of gun* = 30 dollar*; 4 piece* of nankin = 1 dollar; 20 
piece* of iron s= i dollar. 

The above ii about an average rate. The value of guns in¬ 
creases in a higher ratio than their size. 

The Currency at Sarawak. —12 fanams = 1 Java rupee; 24 fanoms 
= 1 real; 30 fonani* = 1 dollar. 

Tile measures are— 

Gold Measure.— 12 *ig*s = 1 amda; 16 amis = 1 bunkal; 

= 1 til; = 832 grain*. 

Grain Measure. —8 gantang* = 1 paso; 20 gaulang* = 1 pikul; 
40 pikul* =3 1 kdynu. 

The gnntang measures about 220 cubic inches, or nearly one- 
tenth of an imperial bushel. 'Hie gantang above, used in sdling, 
is rather smaller than that uu'd in payment of tribute. 

Singapore. 1843-44. 


Imposts. Dollars. 

Antimonyore.16,266 

Bees’-was...16,632 

R£*che de . 5,131 

Birds’-neit*.41,630 

Brat* ware. 728 

Cumphor (Cams).21,568 

Copper coin.2,625 

Gold-dust..144,384 

Mat*.9,339 

Maw* (fish). 480 

Paddy. 1,116 

Pepper.12,559 

Piece good* (Malay). 360 

Rattuni and canes.47,125 

Itice. 4,335 

Sago (raw).13,069 

Tortoiseshell. 867 

Silrcr coin.6,411 

Wood* garro.5,103 

„ lakha. 578 


Xu Addition to these, very small parcels of 
Md-nul, eoflVr, ebony, hid**, indigo, 
oil. pulse, seaweed, spice*, tu(U—(lie 
amount of any out article not exceed¬ 
ing 2<-0 dollars. 


Exrorrs. Dollars. 

Arm* (musket*) . 1,035 

Brasawnre . 2,065 

China crockery ware . 5,347 

Copper coin ...21 ,838 

Country crockery ware ... 1 ,826 

Cotton twist . 3,181 

Gambir (Gatah gnmbir), 

a gum . 2,257 

Gunpowder . 1,252 

Hardware . 4,909 

Iron and steel .. 7,796 

Lead.. . 454 

Opium . 85,048 

Oil . 700 

Piece goods (European aud 

American) . 52,101 

Piece goods, India . 43,360 

f I nankin 9,661 

” C h,nB [silk .. 2,960 

„ Malay . 13,021 

„ woollens .5,247 

Rice . 5,632 

Raw silk . 6,940 

Salt .. . .. 1,194 

Silver coin . 11,450 

Tea . 6.313 

Tobacco . 6,372 

Wine, beer, and spirits. .. 492 

In addition to these, very small parcels 
of coflee, cotton-thread, cotton, Kuro- 
peau glass and earthenware, ivory, salt¬ 
ier*, segart, sugar, stick-lac, and tin— 
the value of each under 200 dollars. 
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Comparative View of the Tradb between Singa»£ r and the 
Enters Islands, 183Q—1844. 








In roar*. 

Kirov T*. 


Prom Boraao. 

Prom blind. 

To Romeo. 

To taUiula. 


IVilUr*. 

Delhi*. 

Dollar*. 

Dal Ian. 

»«i{ssr i 

llH.SM 

93.469 

15,630 

8,706 

123,SSI 

200,877 

176,579 

230,218 

: 

81.996 

10,300 

13,645 

4.300 

124.671 

163,417 

162,371 

163.216 

: 

109,673 

43,213 

21,711 

8,010 

101,83.1 

203,170 

130,231 

311,690 

,h33 - 3< )7ST ; 

113,697 

21,230 

12.759 

6,399 

139.101 

204,323 

24-**,218 

217,273 

: 

169,291 

173,330 

43,030 

191,933 

17,033 

216,328 

8,444 

169,816 

««* -»{SST: 

131,038 

233,391 

11,880 

260,423 

14,329 

283,266 

25,398 

301,775 

■“HST": 

130,026 

10,310 

22,225 

8.604 

116,663 

282,372 

231,767 

241,436 

•w-*®*" : 

130,981 

6.8,100 

10,250 

17.330 

138,073 

241,784 

233.315 

300,093 

: 

126,720 

73,170 

12,599 

22,101 

139,819 

233.067 

210,156 

348,161 


116, {*09 

47,486 

18,502 

19,569 

139,130 

320,898 

211,419 

336,925 

..aMijSST; 

78,119 

31,282 

16,838 

51,316 

173,900 

316,712 

213,319 

276,601 

•«*-«|Ssr: 

120,219 

73,691 

34.231 

50.100 

131,690 

233,838 

284,713 

299,224 

>««-«{S3r : 

133,600 

8,630 

37,903 

23,823 

121,876 

103.039 

238,734 

100,096 

'•“-«{S3r : 

133,376 

60.368 

33,288 

57,607 

203,963 

266,832 

274.863 

399.422 


The great falling off iu the trail* with the Irlarxl* in 1812-43 aroer from an early 
change in the tnonaonu, which prevented nearly 200 of the Bugia boat a, or nearly 
fuur>(lfUit of the whole number, from reaching Singapdr. They bore up for Surabaya, 
whet# they were received with unexpected favour by the Dutch, and were permitted lo 
tell thrir good* free of duty. The trade, however, wae returned the neat year. 
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ClirHate* jj-c. 

The N-F. monsoon prevails on the coast from November lo 
April, and the S.VV. monsoon for the other six months. The 
mouths of November. December* and January, may perhaps be 
called the rainy season ; but considerable quantities of rain usually 
occur about die change of each monsoon, the finest weather dur¬ 
ing ihe monsoon. 1 am* however, inclined to think then* 
is no decidedly dry season. Land and sea breezes alternate near 
the shore The flights are always cool. Lieutenant Elliot* Stiper- 
intemlanl of the nwgneUdal oWrvalory at Singapur, has kindly 
fur imbed me with tables of tile temperature and pressure* com¬ 
piled during a short visit lo Sarawak.* From them it appears that 
the temperature assimilates to that of Shigvptir, which* for India* 
to considered a temperate clininle. The difference bet wist the 
reading of the diermomclers at I I a. si. may he explained by the 
fall of rain, a shower often making a difference of 10 degrees at 
each place. 

1 also submit the average monthly temperature of Sarawak* 
furnished for me by Mr, KoupeU, a gentleman attached to Mr. 
Brooke. 

There appears to be but little disease in the country* The resi¬ 
dent Europeans, from occasional exposure in ihe woods, are some¬ 
times affected with slight attacks of ague. The unlives suffer 
principally from diosHses of the eyes and skin* Ihe latter arising 
probably from poor living. 
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GenmhHjic$l Shrfrfi. 

' Omar 'Ati S&pvAin. the first S<ilpin of whom wo bate any 
account, married and had ksuo Mohammed Tazud-ud-diti* ansi 
Mohammed Khiixu ' A'iam.f On the tU-ni h of ’Omar hkeldest son 
succeeded him. Her married and had issue Jamihi-1 Wltm. He 
had also two illvrgiiimale sons, Vakdb and Yuauf + Mohammed 
TVumud-din resigned the throne in favour of Ills son Jainfilu-l, ivho 
married his causm Ndr v AlrLm> and had issue Oram All, (he pre- 
>° n| Sultan. Ojl the death of Jam£(ud ( Omar *AU f his son, 
betngf, [ suppose, young), Mohammed Timu-d-diu res timed die 
sceptre, and at his death was succeeded by his brother, Mohammed 


■ T^lu-d-dTn, i, 4T P DUtstofOif Fitiili. 
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Kanzu ‘'AliLm. This happened about 1/95. Katixu ir Aluru had 
three wives* ;ind lutd numerous children. About 1S1G he was 
succeeded by hh eldest son, called* from the brilliancy of his eye, 
Liu j ah A'pi (fire), Kajali A'pi was succeeded* in I §20* by his 
cousin and nephew, 'Omar "Ah Sapu-d-din, who now reigns: lie 
has no issue. 

Tile Rsijah Mu da Hassita is the heir presumptive; and the 
power of Ins illegitimate cousin, \ lisiif, being destroyed* bis claim 
is undisputed* 

'Umar ' VIi Sapii"d ilia. 
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^ A 1 11 .— Jmtrnal of an Bxenrtdm t from Sinifabur to Malacca atuf 
Pinang. By J. H. Lacan, Erp 

TttE following Doles were written in the course of a visit to Mu 
laccii and Pinang in Marrh, IS 15, After a residence of sonic 
years in tin; Mtind of Piiiatig, the writer removed to the younger 
and more thriving settlement of Singaprir; anil having win aim'd a 
sliort period of leisure, after tw o years of unremhted labour there, 
be employed that interval in a visit to Malacra for professional 
purposes, extending l»U voyage to Pitutig, These notes were 
principally written on the spur of the moment for the tummemviil 
of distant friend's; aiul I have only made some slight additions Id 
render them more intelligible hi those who arn not so familiar 
wiih the Straits as my L * constant correspondents ,f in Scotland by 
tins timo probably are* in du? belief that, though but skimmings 
from the surface* they may perhaps be found iioi to be wholly 
unmlvresting to those who are desirous of becoming more fii- 
mHi any actpmimed with aur ^ ttlemecits in die Extern Arcbb 

pelago, 

Malacca, Marc/, HtA. IS 15—YWorday I w a , i„ midst of 
oil the W-.Uo ofliwCoiamereiiii Squnm at Singajltr, and am 
l" 3 ** soteudo on . liuio opon bangaU on .bo ana-sida, 
.Kro. mile, from .lie old t0 , vr , of Malaga. ! left Slogan dr 
aW.il 5 o L'lock ywlerday afternoon in tile non Jteamer Are 
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Queen* which has ju*t begun to ply between Calcutta and the 
settlements nn the St rafts! Among my fe I tow-passengers there 
were two gentlemen from S. America; one of them, extensively 
concern i'll in Mu? guana trade, hail brought a quantity of guano 
From the islands ne.ir the 8. American coa^t to China, thinking 
dull it might be ?old there advantageously; hut the speculation 
seems not to have met with the expected success. The Chinese 
llu-sViundnieii;, who never let anything be wasted which can serve 
US' manure, had no great need of guano; and in the Strains qf Singe,- 
pur, or close upon their northern entrance, there are islands of our 
own which yield large Supplies of a substance very serviceable, if 
Ies3 rich than the American guano. The other passenger to 
whom 1 alluded above was a captain from Chinn, engaged in the 
opium traffic, who bad much to tell of Hong Kong. Til ere wens 
a!fco two odier passengers, Dutch gentlemen from Batavia, who 
were indefatigable in examining charts, reading Now bold, and 
consulting the 1 Piimug Almanac and Directory. One of the 
latter is a well-informed and zealous officer in die Dutch navy, 
the Baron Melville de Carabee, who has been engaged for the 
last ten year* in scientific surreys of the Dutch islands, and is now 
on his way to Europe in order to publish large maps of all die 
eastern possessions of the Netherlands (Neerlands Indie), with a 
description of their volcanoes and mountains, the heights of which 
have been ascertained barometrically or l rigo no metrically. From 
him T learned That all the west coast of Sumatra, from Fa¬ 
ding northwards, has been actum t el y Surveyed ; and that one of 
their medical men, who lately passed a whole year in the country 
of the Butt as, is about to publish an account of what he ssw, 
which from his lalenis is likely to be very valuable. We readied 
Malacca at 24 p.m., having been abov e twenty-two hours steam itig. 

Oa landing, I proceeded lo the house of H-- T a retired Chinese 

merchant, reputed to be the wealthiest man in the Straits, whose 
desire to consult me had occasioned my visit to Malacca. Thu 
Chinese bouse* here, at least the two or three I have been in, 
which are about the best in the place* struck me with admiration. 
Oicy are unlike anything [ have ever seen in the Straits, and 
bear a close resemblance to the re presen la lions of dwelling-! louses 
in China which may be sreti in books on that country. Kooii SweeN 
houwi consists of two balls, from tin ceilings of which are sus- 
jfrndixl many very beautiful and tableful lanipi of a peculiar kind, 
I he walls are hung with pictures : some English, some Chinese’ 
anti ii few b tench* the last nut of the most chaste description, 
Fhe second hall opens into a large court* of which the midtile is 
depressed about, a foot anti a half below the level of die sides. 
I urious trees in jxjts are ranged in the centre. The private 
menus into an upper balcony * which overlooks the court. 
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At the further end of this court U die Shru^chu* or attunstnil—- 
shy, rather, paternal—altar, for they are only their more imniedS- 
ate predecessor* whom they hold in remembrance. A wide pair 
of folding-doors thrown open tliscEotfe a long inner court stretching 
down towards a clump of tree?. All the doors being open, the 
current of air flowing over the liled floors keeps the room* de¬ 
liciously cool. At 5 oVlock a splendid din tier was served up in a 

little snug room adjoining: the outer hall of H-s house, ot 

which repast he, out of complaisance, partook, hat in which Koon 
Swee was prevented, by a vow, from joining, having, on occasion 
of the sickness of some relative many years ago, sworn that if she 
recovered he would not eat cm certain days, save of some simple 
fare, which the pigeon scop* luksa soap, stewed ducks, cumw, 
&c», be fora us did not include- So, at least, lie excused his 
abstinence; but the jolly countenance of nay aldcrnianin friend 
bore so little of a fasting look, that I was inclined [o think his 
chops i'/U hail already served their lurn for that day. After 

dinner. H- laadtrtl one palankeen with may luggage, and 

brought new out here in another. He busted himself for about 
two hours in making everything conifer table ; a couch, lamps, a 
goodly basket of champagne, sherry, Iscer, and eatables followed 
front Malacca. The place I occupy is a sort of bungalow, or 
rather id fed t open all round, about thirty feet square* having two 
Hmidl roo ms in I lie landward corners. The sea dashes agai nst 
tin- Waeh within twenty feet, ami is fast capping the rouB of a 
row of very old senna-iiees, It has already worked up to their 
trunks, and they cannot hold out much langur. The scene at 
night, when I was left alone, was peaceful and beautiful beyond 
anything I had seen fur a long time. The ftir was still; the slurs 
gleamed amongst the high leaves and branches of the serttm- 
ires. Thu cocoa-nuts threw their dark shadows on the land 
behind, and tlus sea in front glimmered in the starlight. The 
next morning 1 was on foot by half-past five oTlock, and took a 
Jong walk along the mad in the direction of Tchjnng Kling, 
Whoa clear of the cocoa-nut plantation in which the bungalow 
stands, 1 found myself amongst paddy-fluids, Btretching away, on 
the land side, into a plain of large size bounded by low jungle, 
and on tlw other side not broader than a tie hi in England, I^re- 
setiily, the road turned towards the coast, and. nn far as l pro¬ 
ceed ci I, followed it, having only a row of senna-lrc*r*J separating 
it from the sandy beach. On the hind *idc w ere dumps of cocoa- 
tint trots sometimes running into each other, so as to form a 


* Slk -rwhij, i. * r llw fat of eIm drtvtpl tpiril,—F. S, 
t Itilfti. iifv tijifii Lb]I nf mitiflin fike lit* .V iW ji , Bt uiani.—P, f. 
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continuous screen ; at other places broken, and showing the 
paddy-plains stretching inland. At short distances were doors 
opening through fences into Malay and Chinese hut?. The latter 
proved to be shops; as daylight increased those were opened, and 
a lew Malays look the road, carrying bundles of siilt fish. The 
quietness ot iho road, the few houses, each separate, like a villa, 
from its neighbour, and the absence of crowds of children and bail¬ 
ing boats, sufficiently distinguished this scene from the co.j' r of 
Wellesley Province, norili of the Pryo t which in arbor respects it 
somewhat resembles. I was delighted again to sec plains of 
paddy in the oar. The greater part was already reaped* I 
struck off the main road, and proceeded about half a mill- across 
the bindang* Everything bad a quiet indolent look ; the very 
buffalor* were not to he disturbs! by the intrusion of a stranger, 
and cropped die paddy-stalks and licked their cakes without 
paying the slightest attention lo my presence, 'j’ho Wellesley 
Province buffaloes would have given a different and leas agreeable 
reception to an drarip who ventured to approach them. I 

walki-d till 1 perceived there was Uitlc more to be seen unless i 
prolonged my exeutrion beyond my walking powers. The t*mt 
ensemble is considerably inferior to the Mooda and Pfioagm dk- 
tricta of Welletlcy Province, The paddy is stunted in com¬ 
parison ; instead of long hues of pert>uttangi,X covered with trees 
and lull at inhabitants, there are only here and there a. few scat¬ 
tered cocoa-nut trees, on the same level as the bindings, with a 
solitary but beside them. On all aides, loo, tho view is closed by 
jungle growing in tile *aunh\ level, ami everything indicates a 
state of extreme indolence, mid an absence of all enterprise or 
|*erscvering industry. 

On my return, 1 found a carl had ju.-t arrived with a barrel of 
Hue spring water from Bukir China, || on the other side of Malacca 
fur my ablutions. " Well I w thought I, - it k reallv worth wbiJ L - 
tor once to be the guest of a wealthy Chinese; 1 1 'had marcel v 
completed my toilet when my host made his appearance. I 
ihoiiJd have mentioned, however, that after J came in from my 
walk, my Singnpur iriend K. paid too a visit. I strongly im¬ 
pressed oat him the propriety of taking a young Malacca damsel 
to wife, ivhun lie had so gm*,! an opportunity; a piece of advice 

in which hi a uncle II- afterwards heartily emiciuTfd. The 

disproportion of the scicea in Siiigapur is ona of its mod 
remarkable, and, in its consequences, worst, characteristics. Jt k 
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principally owing to the prepomlerance of Chinese among t(lt - 
inhabitants, the Kaininess of the Malayan population m thv atljw- 
ccnt igrriiorioSj, and the habit to which so many ol the Malacca- 
born Chinese, the first Asiatic merchants of Singapur, still 
adhere, of keeping their families at Malacca. 80 tong as Hie 
Chinese husbandmen find it impCfeible to intermarry with the 
women of these countries, the permanent agricultural improve¬ 
ment of SiugftpOr will remain impossible. 

A her dinner 1 si rot led along tltc beach towards Malacca. I 
omitted to notice that i found the soil of ihe paddy-land 1 o bo 
a 11 “ht-coloured day, with ferruginous streaks, supporting n 
bfocTSh mouhi of a few inches in thickness, which forms the bed 
of the paddy, This upper soil consist* of iho clay, thoroughly 
mingled and imbued with decayed vegetable matter, and enriched 
in some considerable degree, bo doubt, by the droppings of the 
buffaloes. To what extent this mould may be the effect ol cul- 
iLvaiion I have not had an opportunity of judging. In mv nlH'r- 
d inner stroll 1 found that lire same soils were continued to I ho sea. 
The sen, in fact, is gradually eating into the soft ckycy plain; 

I he rocky Une farther north, running out to Tadjong Ki mg. owes 
(tie encroachments ol tha sea to assume a crescom*sh*p«l form. 
A narrow line of reddish sea-sand bjlhrewn up agaiwt the >' 
broken land, where the day is exposed to the depth of about three 
fm. Tire black mould is, in some place*, a foot and a half in 
depth. I also found some traces of black day, a good deal tv- 
sombling lhat of Smgapur; but both ihe clays hero arc much 
1 &h stiff, and tlo not seem io harden so much, 1 came to a sugar¬ 
cane field cultivated by Chinese; this cane has a strong, heajthy, 
tigoroiit appearance, and, with its block Dinukl in which it grew', 
told strongly agaimt I lie Sitigapur plantations. I returned by 
die rood, and, now dial I could look more leisurely on the face of 
the country, it* beauty pleased me very ranch. There are no 
hedge -rows, but. instead of litem, rows of n curious tree winch 
grows pretty tall, cov ered with a white bark which seems to bo 
constantly in a >tate of exfoliation, arul bangs round it like an 
old tattered garment: it has no large Intend branches, and the 
kal i s are small and narrow. The cocoa nuts here are very good ; 
all tii.ii 1 have examined appear lo grow out of the same soil as 
the paddy- I went into a smalt plantation which 1 was told 
belonged to Kooii 8wee. Some of the trees had at least 100 
nuls oa them. His people were busy carting sand from the 
sea-beach, and spreading it over the ground, 1 should mention 
that the soil of the paddy-fields oil the Malacca hide of K foehnng 
appeared to me to have a thicker bed of black mould than lire 
tract which l exaTufoed on the other side. In comparing the Ma¬ 
lacca plains with those of Wellesley Province, it is to be kej I in 
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mind that the one cooat is exposed to the swell of the Bay of 
Bengal, while i lie other is in the middle of a narrow ^st -100 
miles in length* and at Malacca not more, T suppose* than SO 
in breadth. There is a little island at some distance in front 
covered with wood* the red (granitic) rock of which is visible at 
low water. 

March JOfA.— I have been sitting for half an hour on the roots 
of a senna-tree, now prostrate from the soil on which it grew hav¬ 
ing been washed away by the sen. This is the furthest tree of the 
row on ihe north side. U is merely united to the land by the ex¬ 
tremities of the landward roots. The clay has been hollowed out 
below * but the grassy surface is still left. This too has disap- 
pea red in some places, and through ibe roots we look down on the 
bed of mud which they have helped to retain,nnd which is washed 
smooth by the sea* Although the Lower part of the trunk is daily 
covered by the tide, and I he greater part of the roots are also ex- 
posed to the salt water* the branches continue to put forth fresh 
leaves and flower-buds, "five next tree is also undermined a little 
it)shl« of the trunk* and is hour down over tin? sea. The other 
three in front of the bungalow still stand erect, but the sea is 
within a foot of tlicir trunks. It was not, however, in examining 
ibis invasion of the sea that 1 mas occupied, hut in gazing ori the 
line oT coast stretching northward to Tanjnng Klitigj which is ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful. Tile sou is now' smooth* with a gentle ripple. 
Flocks of white sea-birds skim along its surface or cover the fisli- 
ing-slakes. A few bonis are afloat. The margin of sand is sur¬ 
mounted by one unbroken hut irregular wall of trees, among 
which the senna and cocoa-nut are easily distinguished. The 
long hom projecting out to Tnnjong is opposite mo; the morning 
sun is behind it* and that sweep of trees is bathed in light, and 
their outlines* as it were, distinctly defined by tile white gloaming 
radiance iti which they rest. The nearer portion of the com* is 
finely marked. The green rounded masses of the senna-trees, 
the smooth floor of sea-sand partly covered with iber shadows* 
and the white gleam of the minor-like sea, produce an exquisite 
eilleet. One group of senna-trees is particularly striking. A small 
stream flows into the sea close to me. On its northern side is a 
small paddy-field, with cocoa-nut trees and lints surrounding it 
on the land aide. I picked up some masses of red granite on the 
beui'lq and the sand is evidently formed from thi* rock, l find on 
examining the irun*tone that it is very different from the Shigu- 
pur ferruginous cloy ; at least* the specimens lien? are ?o, and 
they am similar to those I observed as we entered, stfrewed about, 
marking she walls of die old fort. This rock has somewhat the 
appearance or a lump of day from an ant's-hill, being full of 
d lumbers, 11 is quite hard: traces of the yd low-oebry matter. 
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frith which those chambers bitve been filled, ary visible. Although 
at Mjrru’ placed it; Singapur a similar appearance is assumed by 
that called laEeriie, it generally consists of sharp angular fringe 
incuts, and, insleul of being hard* if is of a crumbling nature. 
Between eight and nine o’clock 1 went hslo town; ihis was the 
first time 1 bad seen the rand by daylight. The first perl, near 
Lluebimg, [ have already described. For scum 1 distance it pre¬ 
serves the same features—paddy-fields, damps iff trees, sen-views, 
inland rivers (?}, &c.—rood narrow, no budges—a Chinese gar¬ 
den, with vcgeiublea, sugar-cane,, &c., occasionally. Present|y, 
the cocoa-nut trees and hotises* pyrriculuHy on the side towards 
the sea, become more numerous, and at lust continuous on both 
sides. There is much diversity in the const ruction of the housi a 
{which are for the most part very neat)* and in the appearance 
of the inmates. Hindoo* at first predominate. Then we observe a 
cm n side raid,’ admixture of Portuguese (i, c. Malacca Portuguese), 
inilil the road imperceptibly pastes into a street, wiih hero a neat 
Chinese house, hy and by a succession of old-fashioned but clean 
and neat-looking Dutch houses—lives more or less abounding—- 
ending in a continuous row of houses, without any gardens, chic Ely 
belonging to Chinese. Somo of their houses are very ticai and 
well Jilted up. For a considerable purl of ihe way the soil seemed 
lo be the same as that al Ktncbang, many of the | dim rations 
having merely a top-dressing of sand; but near the suburbs the 
soil itself becomes sandy. The trees (cocoa-^iuts, with few ex¬ 
ceptions) had a very fair number of uuta; but in many places, I 
shot!Id say in most, they were not improved hy cultivation. I visited 
the court-house, which b one half of a room in the stadthous-c, and 
heard the new president, Mr. Luslungton, give judgment, or atrartl, 
ns he called it* in a case. A crowd of Malacca Jdwi Pakaria, a 
race of rogues* Idled the room. The walls of ihe stadihouse 
arc very thick. Each window ha* two liltle seals in the corners, 
of solid brickwork, with a wooden top. All ihe woodwork is 
tif teak, brought from Java. The church i* a very plain, old- 
fashioned edifice* close to the stadthousc. 'fhe Inner, from its 
turd solidity, has a particularly respectable appearance, from 
which its very plain old European style does not detract. There 
i* no semblance of fifwnda about it; nothing but substantial 
sip tare windows. About the middle of the day l went out to 
Pringate, and saw Mr. Salruond. The first pari of the road is 
through low ground covered wiih a mans of cocoa-nut and fruit 
iroos- i he hui& nr? not nearly ,so numerous as ou the wav from 
Klaebang. A very -mad part of the read is through this ground. 
It soon crosses the base of a small low hill, the soil of which is 
trathing but red gravel or pebbles, precisely like (hose so abtixi- 
1 ,l11 ' i' 1 Slagapw—ou the (up and stks of Mount \ ictoiin, fur 
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instance, The nc*l of tlisi road lead* over die sides of similar hills: 
Pri agate ilself is the same. All these kills are covered with fruit- 
trees os' various sorts j some are very large forest-trees, yielding 
fruits. At some places a few cocoa-nuts were to be seen iiithu id 
soiI + looking pretty well. Although the bottoms of the hills on 
the left are covered with a thicker growth of trees than the upper 
pari, ujieii spaces occasionally appear, through which the paddy 
plains are visible. The view from PringHle is very Hue ; you look 
down on an extensive and varied landscape—sheets of yd low 
paddy-fields, with huts, low jungle here and there, hills with 
masses of forest, and blue mountains at a distance. Nolwith* 
standing the red gravel of w hich the hill consists, b of the most 
barren description, the fruit-trees which are scattered over its 
slojjoH have a line light-green colour, and, though not equal in 
cduct to large forest-1 rues, give it a parkdike appearance, to which 
Aome fuw cows grazing not a little contribute. Beneath some of 
the fruit-trees codec is grown, but the bushes are lanky, 1 dined 
wuh KooaSwco, end ugsiin admired the coohie-s and iieuim** of 
the rooms. He put an excellent dinner on the table, partly con- 
listing of European and panly of Chinese dishes. After dinner 
we drove out, following the read to Pringate for some rime, and 
then turned off to thy right and went round lliikit China, another 
of dieie red bills, which the Chinese n*e as their burying-around 
Hus lull i. on the right. On the left are fruit-trees in dense 
thickets. Beyond them a glimpse is obtained, once ® r twice of 
extensive paddy-fields. To the SAW of this hill rises amt her 

cubed Sl John's, belonging to H--, covered with fruit trees' 

and surmounted by a little Dutch fort. We walked up this hill 
by a very gradual ascent, which boeotuvs rather abrupt rwar the 
top. I H lorn the fort you look down on the narrow red line of road 
nr your Feet, through the brandies of old fniit-treos, which cliu^ 
to its almost predpiUm.* side. The view all round i 3 very »pl* n _ 
did, particularly southwards. h, front and to the S.W ties a 
krge tract of cocoa-nut trees. The dense unbroken mass of 
leaves ot a deep-green colour gives mi appearance of high lu-alth 
aid vigour to these plantation; and in reality, 1 understand they 
are very prolific, growing out of a soil of mingled sand and black 
vegetable earth. A small tract of mangrove thicket li. h between 
, " l amt the *eu. Behind the cocoa-nuts lit- extensive iculdv 

IlUilri elft! h I. _— l_ >. xh ■ « * > 


scaitmxl over them, but they are without am 
J 1 *™ or other vegetation than the paddy it^lf A line of W!l t- 
H ! 3ii trees stretching across the paddy-fie Id a 

,n a southerly direction marks a road, 1 believe. The plain, l3 
I™* ate terminated by brushwood. Mount Ophir ri 
the E. the eye encounters aii ele 


behind. To 
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fxlenJ partly covered with cocoa-nuI and fruit trees and parll)^ 
bv paddy, lies between this lull and St Paul'* on the summit of 
which rest the grev wall* of the mined Portuguese church built 
bv Albuquerque. After what l havo said of the different roads 
our drives passed over, it is not necessary to add anything more 
regarding my general impressions of (he scenery of Malacca: as 
a whole, it is, of all tile settlements on the Straits, decidedly the 
best adapted for agriculture* 1 he large inlets ot llat corns irv 
with a whitish clay or Loam, less tenacious than any of the sort I 
have elsewhere seen near the Straits, anti with a suriacw-soil ot 
dark mould, are capable of being formed into any kind ol ulanSii- 
lions. Judging from the tracts still in a slate of jungle that 
everywhere meet the eye, even w hen walking along the reads near 
the headi, there must be a great deal of land available tor the 
planter.* The most striking characteristic of the inhabitants is 
that they have apparently nothing to do. I really saw nobody at 
work all the time L was in Malacca, if 1 except Mr. Lushitigton. 
There were not many persons in the streets, ami those few were 
lounging about their own doors. 1 ought tn have noticed in ii» 
proper "place that on Sunday morning a boat crowded with 
Malays passed in front ch Klachnng, slowly pulling towards I he 
I own, with musical instrument ■«, a fiue-loned gong, and tlu> voices 
of the joyous Malays uniting in a phasing air. In the evening J 
met a long train of Portuguese, men, women, mid children, gflily 
dressed* wending their way back to town from some excursion, 

I have omitted to mention, ns a feature in all the sea-views, the 
water-islands to the &W, of ihe town. They are rocky, but co¬ 
vered wilh trees. There an? some famous Malay krammate, or 
lambs of ancient wort hies, on them ; and at one particular season 
every year the whole population for days ccnLinue lo visit them, 
mid pass the joyous time in eating and making merry, I cannot 
conceive any place better titled than Malacca lo soothe and tran¬ 
quillize the mind when it has been belted and worn by the toil and 
strife of Sinanpur, But, without a companion, the somniferous 
influence of the place would soon unfit one to return to tho bustle 
of the emporium. Of the inhabitants, further than as they appear 
on ihe mere surface, 1 had no opportunity of judging; hut 1 was 
struck by a sort of knavish and forward look which characterised 
i lie Jdicf Pakanti who predominate amongst the idlers in town. 
'IV view of Malacca frotu the sea is pleasing. The coast forms 
a long curve: the green hill of £jt. Paul's crow ned bv the ruined 
church, & few plain Europe op houses along ils base, a line of 

* An Eunxjmw cxwTpttrj 1 fiat tdlelv bnu furtnr,l in SfagapOr fut the euluv.il ian i*l’ 

Vt** Siiijfa-ir-euJw al TIjCTIF BTp nmul; ili-flfUmtljf* ortint-dCii Will* ibi L*enlrvll 

Inturn, which fiwn ihew at unit SiiiffapfLr. Tli* iuLjrct ii at .[utfc'ia 

nitdcr irfemc* lo die Su(vtmc (iirtrctiiiin:siSlit ji i.i.i.•, I jlO. 
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nmall dingy houses along the beach to the N. oi the river, anil 
ihe continuous cocoa-nut plantations, backed by the mountains ot 
Rumbdwi, &c,, all make a very pleasing Inwifatgqy; which 1 
recollect struck mo very much when I Jirst saw it on my way to 
Singapur two year? ago, I was pressed with business during my 
three days* sojourn, and had no time to make inquiries regarding 
anything; ad 1 saw being little but hurried glimpses, 

11/A.— I left Malacca for I’roang this afternoon, in the Govern¬ 
ment steamer Diaita, The const, as Tar as Capo Rnchadu,* 
\s more or le$3 rocky T and apparently wasting* like that of 
Malacca 

1 2th. —This morning, at 6 o'clock, we entered the Straits of 
Callam—the route which Captain Congalton invariably follows in 
his frequent voyages between Ffiwng and Singapiir. The Strait 
is like si large river, or canal. The islands between which il lies 
arc merely Hals, and formed of black mud, covered with mangrove 
thickets; so that it exactly resembles the mangrove creeks which 
are so abundant in the peninsula and archipelago, For some 
time we steamed on, seeing nothing but the wall of tin- thick man¬ 
groves on either side. in some places, whore a yard or two of 
fresh sand had been deposited on the margin, young and r 
trees, or seedlings, grew tip litotally sis thickly as a crop of corn. 
Towards the northern extremity of the thickets T one place of con¬ 
sult Table extent was quite naked, and covered with, flying foxes, 
which have settled here for many years. At midday we were 
opposite tile Selangor hill, which seemed scarcely higher than 
a dump of trees : with a glass, its sides were seen to be covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, anil sts summit by a grove of senna-trees. 
To rhe S. a low mangrovo swamp of great extent stretched along 
the coast. Behind it tins country bore an appearance of cultiva¬ 
tion; cocoa-nut trees* ns usual, taking the lead. To llte N, & 
portion of the coast is rocky* Cocoa-nut trees, and huts among 
them, are seen in this direction also, Shortly afterwards we 
crossed a broad turbid tract of a redd id i colour, occasioned by 
the waters of the Salangdr river* From this time (1 v.m,) till 
dusk we were in sight of a perfectly Elat country, covered with 
brushwood, and extending a long way back towards the moun¬ 
tains, 

ISfA.—At daybreak this morning the Dhdings were seen con- 
siderably in the rear. On the right, the lofty mountains of Perjfct 
rise at u distance: the highest of tln'se, Gutiong Bdbu, \a a line 
object in the view from the Piming hills* Between 7 and 8 o’clock 
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the eye could occasionally catch the outline of the highest sum¬ 
mits of the latter, appearing like a fine filament. It was not till 
nearly midday that the outline of the island became quite distinct, 
though still faint. At 3 o’clock we had passed Pfild Kindi, and 
were abreast of Ptild Rtman, with its cocoa-nuts on the beach and 
straggling up its side, among brushwood, to its rocky summit. 
The southern face of Pi'nang lay before us, bold and dark with 
wood. The S.W. point is rocky and abrupt. Within it, stretched 
towards us, the long curvilinear sandy beach of Tulloh Kumbar 
Pay, and the cocoa-nut covered coast of Biyan Lepa sejiarahxl 
by a round hill, yellow with lalang and grass. Ri^ht u-head 
jutted out the S.E. point of the L4and, rocky and hilly like the 
other. Before we reached this point, the hills of tin? island, the 
channel, and the main land had appeared jumbled together in 
inextricable confusion; so that, familiar as I had long been with 
the whole from other points of view, I found it impossible to distin¬ 
guish one from, anotner; but, as we entered the channel, they 
seemed, one by one, to change as if by magic—separating from 
each other, assuming new arrangements, and altering tlieir out¬ 
line—till all my old acquaintances looked down upon me with an 
air of friendly welcome. The feelings with which I gaxed on the 
shifting scene as we proceeded up the channel were many and 
strong, and 1 thought this liour had been almost cheaply pur- 
clu&sed by two years absence. I was most forcibly impressed, on 
reaching the centre of the channel, with the contrast between the 
low and unattractive aspect of Singapur and the grand massive 
character of tho island itself, stretching along the channel as a 
hold dark irregular mountain-wall. When at last the town and 
harbour, with its shipping, came distinctly into view, tho scene 
became indescribably varied, from its union of so much that is 
grand with so much that is soft. The diannel, landlocked on all 
sides, shone like a broad glittering lake, or inland sea. Nearest 
to us on the left, lay the Batu La nr hong range of bills, with the 
quadrangular mount Restalrig and pyramidal Batu B&yas resting 
on the Lane hong range of hills, which sink undulating iuto 

the channel. Over this range were seen the Pentland hills, with 
the peaked summit of Bcllmont, surmounted by its bungalow, form¬ 
ing tlie background of the pass between Mount Restalrig and Ikiiu 
Birtnm. Beyond Lunsdowne and Sans-Sonci, northern mem¬ 
bers of the last range (once covered with clove-trees and crowned 
with their bungalows, but now abandoned to nature), the north¬ 
western or principal mountain group of the island springs up, and 
continues in a northerly direction, gradually rising till it attains 
its greatest eastern elevation in Government (or, par excellence, tlie 
Great) Hill. T he face of the Ikitu Lanchong range is grassy; 
grey rocks are scattered over it in abundance, and clumps or tufts 
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of bru«htvooil appear here and there in moist hollows. The steep 
side of the northmost range is one dark mass of forest Lying 
against it is the partially cultivated hill called the Highlands ; its 
lowest slope covered with nutmeg-trees, and its higher flanks with 
cloves. A narrow neck of great steepness connects the great range 
with Mount Olivia, where Raffles laid the foundation of those ac¬ 
quisitions which earned for himself so much celebrity, and might 
have gained for his country so much advantage. Beyond Moiuit 
Olivia, where the house is still standing, is the now deserted 
Mount Erskine, the low wooded peak of which, resting on the 
northern channel, forms the centre of the picture. The beach 
fronting these hills, stretching from Glufor to the S. end of the 
town, is decked by a continuous fringe of cocoa-nuts. From the 
extremity of this, and on an apparent continuation of the same low- 
line, stretch, in a long narrow zone, the houses and fruit-trees of 
the town, with the fort and shipping, till they meet a group of low 
hills on the mainland, north of the province, thus completely 
closing in the channel. Above this group towers, in all the ma¬ 
jesty of its proportions, Gtinong Jerrai, or Kedah Peak, magnifi¬ 
cent from its height, breadth, and sharp serrated outline, and now 
clothed in its usual blue, misty robe. The long curved sandy 
beach of the Wellesley Province, with its row of cocoa-nuts, forms 
the margin of the channel on the right. Behind it, the scarcely 
seen summits of Biikit Jalulong, and the other higher hills on the 
frontier of the province, seem to lie at the feet of the dim blue 
mountains in the interior of the peninsula. 

D it Ail J/ifroA, in Wellesley Province. —Yesterday, at £ 
past 3 o’clock a.m., I descended Mount Rcstulrig. The day began 
to break ns I reached the valley of Pyah Trbbong, and the fresh¬ 
ness of the morning air and pleasant recollections rendered tiro 
walk- to the village of Azer Ft am, where 1 procured a hackney 
palankeen to convey me to George Town, delightful. In the 
evening I crossed the channel, pulled up the Paxe river to Baonn 
Srye, and, guided in the dark by a friendly Malay woodcutTer, 
who was returning to his home at Permatang j’au, but volunteered 
to prolong his walk, 1 arrived here at £ past 8 o’clock. This 
morning I retraced my last night’s road as fur as Permatang Pnu, 
and then struck off southwards. From Biikit Merab to Perma¬ 
tang I»uu it is rather more than a mile across the paddy plain, 
" «ch extends nearly the whole breadth between the rivers Prye 
and Juru, or somewhat less than 6 miles. The Malays are still 
gathering their paddy, about one-third of the crop being vet 
upon t le stalk. \\ onten and old men are employed in this lot tour. 

i l >rtK UCo var, cs a great deal even in biiulangs adjoining each 
**. ,0 ** owing, probably, to a difference in the care and skill of 
1 te i ulinotors; and iu a greater degree in tracts which, from dif- 
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fereoce of lew! ami other causes, arc unequally irrigated Ti^ 
soil 1 did not examine closely in many places* but where l md, i 
was a dark mould rating 011 and partially mixed wit I \ day. 1 
are large tracts where, owing to depression below the general leje . 
vegetable matter has accumulated and is ui excess, and «tlier 
trite where it is sufficient (deficient ?). I m.nM hy the 
Malays that almost everywhere on this plain, in digging wdh, 
tli y come, at tile depth of a man'* height* to i»-shcjU and Mint 
sea-mud i* the universal subsoil ol the Hat tracts They cl ' ap¬ 
pear lo be impressed with the belief that the sea formerly occupied 
the site of their paddy-fields, mul that the permataMs were sand¬ 
bank* There cannot be a doubt that these long hands of mud 
traveling ™ voluble alluvium oftfau pbin wereaic- 

cesavely dm beaches of the sea; and it is highly probab e that 
some of them at least, before they ware annexed to tin* land or 
rose above Iho level of the sea, existed in the channel as banks. 
Aft I approached Pennatang Pan the soil suddenly changed Tram 
clay to sand, hut continued to maintain nearly the same level, and 
to be used aft paddy ground. On reaching its margin H rose »l once 
a few feet, and was soon stretching away to thy right and left at the 
same elevation above the plain. It is of considerable breadth, and 
about 2 inile-i in length. A public mad passes along us centre, and 
I took that route (the only practicable one at present) south wards. 
The per mating now forms a most interesting scene, all tin,? 
population of the plain lieing congregated on this dry bolt. It 
is in fact oil ' large straggling vilhige, willi hut-" scattered over it 
at irregular intervals, -each in its own karopong (nodosum), filled 
with cocoa-nut and fruit I roes, principally the former- “The point 
where it is crossed by the Bagan Stye and Rukit Merab road is, 

1 suppose, about its centre- Here are several shops adjoining 
each other on the roadside* an old At lap village mosque, and a 
paTigiiliTs tiaah,* After proceeding along the road for sonic 
time the scene changed, from the huts becoming Jess mmiorouft, 
and tlie cocoa-nut and other trees being entirely replaced by the 
jungCre (cashew-nut)* which grows here to an unusual .die* Hero 
amf there boys were merrily 1 climbing the trees and gathering the 
fruit* and groups of children wore playing under the trees. 

Towards the southern extremity of the pennarang, the huts 
again thickened, till they grew into ml other vilkige, with a mosque, 
and shops called Smigo Diiraka Jura* lying upn n small stream, 
which marks the termination of the PermaUnig. The road now 
lay through ilm open paddy plain in a nearly straight Line for 
about in o miles, exposed to the full heat of the sun, and im 
enlivened by any huts or trees. It I hen enters a puss between I ho 
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two westernmost of three low hills, which run almost due E.a ikI 
W., amt an called BiiUt Tutigah (I. e. Middle Hill). I he 
loner face and IjoiIotu of tins little range lias a hue appearance 
:ls it is approached from the N., being densely oovem wu i 
fruit-trees of a dark foliage, anti large cocoa-nuts. Uic paddy 
plain, on the right or W. side of the road I have passed oyer is 
of no great breadth until past the village of Dimka Juru, the 
mangrove swamp of the Piiz stretching down in a south-westerly 
and pineircnting the extension ol cultivation, A Her that 
village has been poss&di the western bound;! ry ot I he paddy-plum 
bends towards the sea, causing the plain to bulge out till it attains 
a breadth of about two miles trom the road. Several .Tinall per- 
malatigs, with their usual aceoDapaniraents of fruit-tree* and huts, 
were scattered over it- The division of the plain eastward oJ the 
road ts of considerable extent, forming a somewhat irregular area 
of more (ban three miles square. Towards the road, every inch 
is as fully cultivated as the plain on the western side ; but nearer 
to the bids it is studded here and there with forest-trees, showing 
I hat it lias more recently been reclaimed from a state ot nature. 
Some portions aho seem to lie only half cultivated. In riding 
from Diiraka Jiini to Bukit Tangali, the object which most 
attract the attention is the great domed mass of Bukil Moralajotn, 
which appears throughout to be quite close on the led hand, but 
yet continues to preserve the same apparent disiance The fact 
is, ils bass is of grout extent, and its flanks conic down into the 
plain over such a large area, that it presents a w ide and imposing 
front tllroughoul the whole circuit mom Bukit Merah to Bukit 
Tnnguh. ft is above 1800 Teel in height. 

11 was an agreeable change to leave the boi plain At once, and 
pass into the low defile between the Bukil Tangah hill*. On the 
right a t>ortion of the most westerly hill is planted with tmtmc << g- 
trees. A Malay woman was nt work among them, I asked who 
the planter was, and she replied u Che Ah mat/* und pointed to a 
Malay man who was busy digging out the hilang at (he further 
end of the plantation. On seeing me lie put down his ehcmkul 
(a kind of hoe, the universal substitute for (he spade), and came 
forward with the courteous, good-humoured, and obliging manner 
which di-jliuguidles the natives of the Wellesley Province, or, 1 
should rut her sty, the Kedah Malay, and entered into conver¬ 
sation, He invited me to re*t during the heat of the day in his 
house, and after 1 had ridden forward and looked over the country 
to the S., [ relumed with him. He struck nfF westward, con- 
ducting tuc along the foot of the hill through a grove of trees to 
his house, which 1 found to be quite an uncommon edifice for a 
Malay being vary neat, and having a pleasant little veranda 
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with Venetian windows. One could not wish to lake shelter from 
(he sun in a more quiet and sequestered spot. 

I rested hero luxuriously for about two hours. No sooner had 
1 entered than one of the inmates hastened to climb a cocoa*nut- 
Ittflb select ft nut, and open for me its secret fountain of the most 
delicious beverage (hat a thirsty travel hr can drink. We had 
much talk about the return of Malays to Kedah* the paddy crops, 
late seasons my host’s own history and that of his family* ending 
in a geological diremsion respecting the oceanic origin of the plain. 
As a striking proof of this, it was mentioned that a peraiataug to 
the JL of Bn kit Tangah, called Permalang Halt's, was almost 
"holly com posed of sen-shells, and that sue Ik were found in 
nhiindmsre on the top of H ilk It Diirakrs Jurti, a low hill a little to 
the N.E. of Bukii Tangah. l was curious to see this remarkable 
deposit, and we proceeded to the place, crossing a number of 
paddy-fields which lie between (he two hills. The paddy was 
>trmitr hi general, but in some places had antlered from super- 
abundance of witter; it wbs eiIso not so far advanced as the crop 
farther N. The hills* for there are two, lie close to ihc 
mangrove thicket, and have been islands or an Island at a recent 
period. Hie one nearest Uuk it Taoguh we ajcesicUd first. The 
path lay over an abutment which runs out into die plain in a 
westerly di red ion, to the length of perhaps 80 or 100 feet; but of 
this I could not well judge. Its height, where the path crosses 
it> seems to be about 15 Feet above the paddy plain. The top* m 
far as 1 examined it, was wholly composed of modern sea-shells 
lying, very close to each other* and embedded in a stiff blackish 
toil. At one or two places i noticed i»ointof granite rock pro* 
trading, We descended the other side of this abutment jam ch. 
Mloxv between the N. and S. hillocks, which is covered* as is 
t he side of the southern hill* with fruit-trees, chiefly magnificent 
i flfi'ytiri*, tjf a hi’ighf ! do not rccollrct to have elsewhere socn, 
c tiieu ascended to (lie top oi the souihern hill, which is corn* 
[>™UF |jiru C rounded granite rocks. On the southern fiice of 
the CHh-i 1 hill thi n- is another plantation, or kampotsg. belonging 
to an cx-pauyfnihi f mokim. This plantation, to judgo from* the 
rnipearenc® of the cocoa-nut and other trees, must be very old, 
A road ends from ibis katnpong through the mangroves to a 
rreek ii hiili, taking its rise in the paddy plains to the N., bench 
inland lo this jjoiiii,mid then pursues a .\, direction to the Jilru 
rixer. Bo ils of 6 krfytas J bunlca ascend to this piece- At the 
bottom of the eastern side of Ihe northern hill are immense rounded 

* lli'iw Xi L^tliiuuf, J,i till, 
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a,Ki Aatdab gruiitc rocks with deepliaUows bclwecnthom 
strovod over a coMiderable spare. IJioy •» '« 

have (leereudcJ lh>.light dccUvity of the hQlock. cor roelJ U e 
force of Iho rain pouring from it have washed away hie earth aii^ 
dkmtegrnted the BurikM of the hillock., so (hat there cannot be 
any doubt that (his has been the work of (In? tides uures of 
the sea, which do not now approach with.a a .rule, w* by the 
crM k. We returned to Che Ahmoft, and ahet rating another 
hour I returned leisurely to B&kit MM. Ou tha way 
mounted at Dtiroka Jura, where a number of Macao Chinese 
are ntllfd «* paddy-planters. They wore busy c eann.g the 
paddy> which they did with more rapidity than the Malays, 
Win* w i m low tug-mnchi nea, &c, 1 hoy are chiefly renters from 

(he Malay*, but some possess lands of their own. The *nl of 
IKikit Tatigah is a coatee grarfto, Che Ahmat had dug a. well 
ail d it ,m,k on few ground, (he former of coraklftrable depth, and, 
so far ,* J could see (to the depth of 8 feet or so), the sod was 
uniform. Water is found in abundance all round (he hill, on 
digging to a small depth. The surface, frem the prevalence of 
nun**; is eoar* and unfruitful. The hill whs formerly cleared 
for penpor, but, with the exception of its lower part and Hie 
niece cleared by Che Ahmed* it » overgrown with mid 

Wards the top with low brushwood. In the evening I crossed 
ihi' plain from Bftkh Mcndi to Poimatang Pasfr, and struck 
across it (o Rukit Jalfoong, which is composed of the aatne rock 
and soil a* Merab. The colour varies considerably; atilsN.h, 
comer it Iso* a redder hue than on the side directly facing 
Merab; a fine while clsiv, exactly resembling it in everything but 
colour is also found there, and sumo other intermfidiate colours, 
such us yellow, pink, &c., resembling in t\m respect, as well as 
in tfoi alternate shade* or colour, iba cloy strata of Pearl-XliM near 
Siiwapllr. The day is so line in its panicles, and Imprints itself 
SO readilv, that it may he used like chalk or data for marking. 
Jt* mark lifts the colour of the clay, except some of the tawny 
stones, which give a red streak. Strewed along the foot of that 
portion of the hill w I rich they arc at present clearing, were soma 
large fragment* uf a balder rock, nearly approaching in appear¬ 
ance sonic varieties ot late rile, particularly Ironi ils daik or 
blacki-h colour, but it yields a red streak, similar to that of tins 
soft clay mentioned above. Near die surface also, particularly in 
tfou section on Uic tapper ssilc of tliu ro^'Iy wliicli Colonel Low w ut 
present cutting along the northern base of the Lull, there is an 
irregular layer of indurated gravelly stone, exactly resembling 
such as characterises some lulUi of lutoritc. His surface of the 
higher purl of Rukit Merab is full ot this gravel. I hose indu¬ 
rated blackish fragments atid gravel are doubt lea thj ctuy of 
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which the hills consist, metamorphosed in different degrees by 
volcanic action and a greater elevation, and having been ejected 
through fissures whose courses would probably be exposed, weru 
sections made, in the shape of dykes and veins, as is often the 
case in the Singaptir hills. These hills may be considered as 
members of the semi volcanic zone of the Straits of Malacca.* 

At the point of BCikit Jalutong, on the side which I visited, 
the sandy soil of Permatang Pasir commences. On this plain, 
about twenty feet from the foot of the hill, a well has just been 
dug. At a depth of three feet from the surface there is a bed of 
white clay of the same texture as the rock of the hill. On the 
face of the hill there are some coffee-plants, but from want of 
shade they do not flourish. 'Hie vegetation oti these red clayey 
hills is distinguished by its dark-green hue. The nutmeg-trees 
with which Bukit Merah is covered arc decidedly the finest in 
the three settlements; their dense dark foliage gives them, indeed, 
an aspect quite jieculinr. LJnlike Bukit Tangah, these hills have 
no springs. The soil is of a loamy clay, and entirely similur to 
the finer marls (not calcareous) of the Devonian system; it is of 
a deep-red colour, whence the name of the hill —Bukit Merah, 
i. e. llctl Hill. When dipped in water it rapidly falls away into 
a fine powder. Similar soils in England ore very fertile, and 
produce rich crops of all sorts. Besides the volcanic pebbles and 
fragments, small pieces of quartz are found interspersed among if. 
The hill isaltout four miles from the present coast of the province. 

Prom the steep scarped appearance of its seaward face (or that 
which must have been opposed to the waves rolling in from the 
Bay of Bengal) and its general configuration, it may be inferred 


* “ t n roaming ahng the W. •bare of the pcntmula from I’inang to Cape Radiado, 
a high chain or rather aerie* of range* of mountain* i* olarrmt inland nearly tit# 
whole way, which, from tbeir generally tharp- (leaked •utnmit*, the nature of I lie de- 
tritn* brought down from them by tbe river*. and the evidence afforded by the few 
point* whirl, they have readied, we are justified in hrlieving to corn id in great mea¬ 
sure of pltitonic rock*. In frrnt of thia range we dttcem a brand tract of country, often 
appearing to tw perfectly flat, and very little above th* *ea-beacb for mile* together ; 
fmm which *> met,me* low bill* riee like bland* out of tl* *ea. Theve hill* are fre¬ 
quently quite Military, and at a great dirfancc from the central mountain, or near the 
C4Mut. I art her inland they *eem to l>* generally in grouja, and towanl* the mountain* 
*'country in •otne place* ■[‘pear* billy and undulating. At Malacca the** low hill* 
ar* occasionally m much grouped u closely to resemble portion* of Singa|>ur, and tliey 
are covered by pebble* and *roriform and allrrcd fragtnent* of rock precUety •itnilnr 
to tlxfound on turn* of tbe Singa)*<r bill* (which I believe it* every ca*e to be 
related to volcanic fieeure* of erujition, opened coutemnarancoualy with tbe deration 
of tl^ hill*). In utneaf tbe bill* opjoeitc Pmang I observed •itnilnr fragment*. In 
loith ea*e* th* soil had a deep-red, fermginoo* afreet. Cape Racbailo i* devenbrd by 
Crawfnrd a* enacting of quart* rock iuterepened with frequent veitwof dayev iron 
w*. That mod of tbe hill* Mattered along tbe western j lam. of the penimula were 
UUnd* in the era at no remote period, tltere can be no doubt. Tin- plain* frvm which 
they e»ing are flat, generally only a tew feet .bore the level of the m, alluvial and in 
•ome place* abounding m marine tbell* of tbe earn# apecie* a* th.«r *i r’ 

the — rad*." O" ,Ae W and StnJJir, *c, <yV,7ZJ 
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tilEil n considerable portion tif it wn~s washed away by I he sea* and 
its existence as an island continued during a long period subse¬ 
quent to its elevation.”* 

The contrast between the frank simplicity and humour, har¬ 
monizing well wilh ft certain grave dignified self-possession, and 
genuine politeness which characterize tire manner of the Malays 
of Kedah, and the bravado, sinister, and impudent bearing of the 
insular Malaya at the southern extremity of the peninsula, is 
very remarkable. The former, !hough polite, distant at first lo 
Europeans (as u da** cither too repellant or loo rudely obirusivu 
in their manners to commend themselves to the good-will of the 
Malayan peasant, who, beneath his often unpromising exterior, 
conceal* a lively sense of his own honour, and respect for that of 
ethers), arc no sooner addressed ia iheir own language with good 
humour and courtesy, than all reserve disappears, and is replaced 
by the most obliging communkaUveness. Thu latter, on she 
oilier hand, are, in general, saturnine or impertinent, and answer 
inquiries with a degree of suspicion and dislike which forbids any 
profitable or &H)ial intercourse with them. Thus, while the 
agricultural Malay of Kedah makes one of the beat companions 
iri the world, ihe maritime, and most frequency semi-pi rat tea! 
Malay of the soul hem islands, proves about the worst. The 
U ellesley Province, during the few days of my sojourn ai Bilk It 
Merab, wore an JL'qw'CL of abundance and general hilarity that 
Arcadia might have envied. During the harvest-season an 
unwonted excitement and a livelier geniality pervade the bmislg 
of I lie Malays. Their hearts open to each other, and are more 
deeply Impressed with thankfulness 1o the unseen powers, and to 
Tjnx-att AIlahA whose ministers they are, for having heard ibe 
invocations with which they sowed the seed, and caus’d the food 
of man to bo B*ain plentiful in the land. Hence they begin the 
harvest with religions observances; and, as their houses become 
filled with paddy, give vent to I ho general gladness In musical and 
dramatic enlertainn sente. During the whole evening the sound of 
die imi/ang, mtfyony, and mum mandrnh from lhe villages around 
reached Bukit Merab; nod on owaking Lefore the dawn, ] 
heard it still prolonged* 

I was iiiEonncd by several Malays at different places that the 
crops of paddy had been inferior for some years past The reals 
appeared Eo average three dollars an orlcmg (a square measure 
quivalent to about nn acre mid a third). At the largo Chinese 
es tablish ment at Pura& n, I was told that the farmer, like oilier 

in rSSL* ***** 1,7 ,1jC WTjter ‘ 011 Strail Mil™ ««l (1st nllnrW Plain* «, 
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Chinese engaged in the business, owned some lands and 

rented the rest. In this quarter the rent is generally four dollars. 

At the time of my visit the attention of European capitalists was 
much attracted to the province in consequence of the Supreme 
Government of India, after for some yi^r^ resisting the sol.ci a- 
lions of the merchants and planters of I inang, having, 
instructions from England, placed this settlement on the same 
footing as Bengal with respect to the importation of sugar into 
England. A sudden impetus was thus given to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, which had hitherto been carried on at u great 
disadvantage; and some planters seemed inclined to purchase 
oaddy-lands for making sugar plantations, rather than clear waste 
!™«; for that purpose. The Malays in the ne,ghl>ourhood 
of Bukit Tangali had been too long inhabitants of VJ® pro%»nco, 
and hail formed too many tamily connexions, to be willing to sell 
unless at high prices, perhaps thirty to forty dollars. . 

SangfSusat were selling out, in order to return to then* 1 
country. Kedah, at ten to twenty dollars per orlong. In‘ 
vicinity of Bukit Merah, the rents were paid in kind at rates from 
four to six wil/hs per orlong.* The produce per orlong vanw 
greatly, so much as from one and a half to five kuchas,^ 
value of lands and rent* has fallen considerably of late, owing, in 
some measure, to the too rigorous exaction of assessment (a new 
burden, to winch the Malay# were strangers, and which they could 
only regard a* n second rent in addition to the quit-rents reserved 
by Government with their grants), but principally to the old 
Malayan chiefs having been allowed by the Siamese to return to 
Kedah, whence they were expelled under circumstances of great 
treachery and diabolical cruelty in 1821. The Chinese (front 
Macao) are increasing in number. They plough the land better 
than the Malays, and get heavier crop*. At Duraka I fount 
from forty to fifty Chinese engaged in cultivation of paddy, abou 
eighty at’ Pau, as many at Paoyo, twenty to thirty at S. Susat 5 ,n 
the neighbourhood of Bukit Tangah there were about eighty, but 
there they plant sugar-cane, cloves, &c. ... 

The river Prye, as far as I went up it on this occasion, and 
much farther, even beyond the limits of the province, is a broad 
and deep salt-water creek, in the middle of u belt of mangroves. 
'Hie Malays informed me that the head of the creek is at t 10 

• Th* M*l*y*n earn-oxunni nnimullj nw«l in tho province an lb* 
kii . . 4 of vhicb = 1 CliU|i*b 

Cbupsh . 4 ,, 1 fiantang 

Gtnling . 16 „ I N'itih 

Nil lb . 10 1 KutU 

Kucha . 5 „ 1 K6yau . 

KAyan. which * right alw.it 00,033111*. avoinlupou, seeunlnig 
lu Colonel Low. 
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Lsibu Ruling, w here a small stream runs into it. Its proper nan 10 
farther up is ibcSiirigui K£lim, and ir lias two tributaries, ihu 
•"SAngat Jam anil Sunghi Labu Maryam, or Sun gal Rare, line 
ctnirae of the creek is very winding, anil at some pluses it touches 
l he iEn. plain. One of t liea-c places is at Ragan Srye, on the feft 
bank, where it is washing away the land. 

20/A,— This morning 1 again rode to Bukit Tangah, and thence 
bouihvianK Beyond Udkit Taflgah the country changi^ from a 
flat alluvial plain to an undulating sandy (met. This Lt succeeded 
by a broad level belt, of whioh a small portion on the N, side, 
above the level of the sea, eonsistn of a whitish clay, with streaks 
of red. Hind b cultivated as a sugar plantation by Chinese. 
Next eonies a swamp covered with mangroves, and the southern 
margin of die belt in washed by the Jure, here flowing doss to 
low bill?, of pure while sand, at least on the surface in 00 way 
differing from that on the sea-shore. The mud of the swamp 
spread* over the sand ul its border. For some distance beyond 
thin the country is undulating smd sandy. It is in the southern 
districts of the province that the great field for Sugar-planters 
will hr found for some years to come. Many eligible tracts for 
plantations exist between the Jure and the Frye, and in the great 
paddy-plains to (he N. of the hitter river; but planters look to 
immediate profit, and would find it impossible within any limited 
time to buy up, from the numerous native holders, a piece of 
ground in one place sufficiently large for ihcir purposes. The 
paddy-hinds are, for the most part, subdivided among their owners 
in pieces varying in siae from fifty to two or three orlcngs.* 

Alter passing a 1 Month in Pinang, a great portion of which eras 
employed in exploring one of the mountain rwuge*, described at 
some length in a paper communicated to the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal, i left it with much regret. The exceeding magnifi¬ 
cence of its mountain views, the richness and variety of their com* 
lioiienl parts, and the coolness and transparency of the atmosphere 
which tjiLa country enjoys give a freshness and elasticity to ihe 
niiml never experienced in the sultry plains of India, I have now 
explored nearly every pari of I bo settlement, and hundreds ol 
scenes meat interesting and dissimilar have rewart led my toil. It 
is almost inconceivable how nalure, in so small a compass, has 
contrived t> crowd such a wonderful diversity of object?. The 
old mossy rocks, fir-trees, and ferns of tlw higher hiEb, beautiful 
and odoriferous flowers which adorn all the forests in spring, the deep 
ravine* lined with dense and picturesque shrubs, m the rocky delU 

iJuiipig Uhl Idll Iwelvfl TlWfUlu «MHl iii-w f il .in I Hi i .>11-< liaTi twri eothttfrnre,] ill 

llw hruLlisrii , lunii;t»—two uii tlw Jum, finw hi il* central ^wt *f (hoM {fabric n, iu 

ujh.Einua wliidj Iml \#*n funned ai Elba iiiiac **f buy viiiL taiil Iwy Wi’tbe k r-roci 

Sliver, Jit I\m4f li4fl + 
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of which the streams force their way; the gloom of the more 
entrantic and vet unscathed forests, haunted only by wild animals, 
where silence’is broken only by I lie melancholy cnes of the apes 
and the notes of birds never heard in inhabited districts; the slow 
winding rivers, generally solitary for miles together, hut sometimes 
bearing the light prahus (barks) ami flowing past the kampongs of 
the Malays, are but a few of numberless and infinitely varied 
scenes and objects which make a delightful and indelible impres¬ 
sion on the memory. 

Excursionfrom the total of Stnganur to Pulo IFbin, in the A or th¬ 
em Strait , in March , 184G. 

On Thursday afternoon (12th March) we sent a boat round to 
the head of the Sirangtm creek, which is accessible from tlie town 
by a road across tho island. Next morning we started at fir© 
o f clock, arrived at the creek in good time, and proceeding trom 
its mouth eastward landed at Pasir Rfa,* a kampong, or hamlet, 
consisting of half-a-dozen huts on a sandy level thrown up by the 
sea and 'overgrown with weeds, some of which were covered with 
pretty flowers. A few cocoa-nut trees are scattered about. On 
the right and left the thicket encroaches on the narrow open 
space; behind it there is a small, stunted, and neglected fruit- 
ganleti, backed by the uncWared wood, A path lull ol puddles, 
from which our feet were but half protected by some sticks, led us 
across the open ground into a dry sandy tract covered with low 
trees, not crowded, and therefore the more pleasing, tardier on 
the ground rose slightly, and became a little clayey; rising at 
length into a ridge of nearly pure sand, and covered with the 
blackened trunks of trees recently felled and half burnt by our 
Chinese companions for the purpose of forming a gambir-plantn- 
lion.t From the summit the ridge was seen to stretch away on 
both sides, with hollows descending from it in a S.S.E. direction, 
to a broad mangrove swamp, through which flows the Sang! 
Tampfois, At the mouth of this creek there is a small hamlet, 
occupied by Chinese sawyers, who had taken alarm at the rapid 
destruction” of tl»e wood by the gnmhir-planters, and felled a strip 
to intercept their ndvance upon them. In Singapur disputes 
between Chinese wood-cutters and planters are not unfrequent; 
and the latter, it is probable, are more frequently to blame than 
the former. Ihe soil belongs to the crown, and the planter takes 
possession of a tract without any licence, nor does he pay rent; 
yet the setwo of ownership so grows upon him. that he demands a 
price for every tree felled by the wood-cutter in the wood adjacent 


• i. e. lowland near the •*».—F. 8. 

f (ituli, gatnbir, oc gamUi-gun, collected ftutn the tncaiia Gambir.— F. S. 
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to his plantation, from which ho derives his supply of fuel for his 
boiling-house. 'Hie forest on the hillocks around us was peculiarly 
stunted, owing to tho barrenness of the soil. On the S. side of 
the island, opposite to this tract, the soil is similar; ami it is, 
therefore, probable that the sandstone beds, from the disintegra¬ 
tion of which it is produced, extend continuously across the breadth 
of the island in this direction, *. e. from Pastr Rto to Tanali 
Merah Kichf, or the Small Red Land, but not above 3-i miles 
in distance. Emerging from the thicket, on retracing our stem, 
we stood on the beach at Pasir Ris, and admired the secluded 
and beautiful view. The Strait, landlocked on every side, was trans¬ 
formed, to the eye, into a placid lake about three miles long and 
two miles broad.’ It appears to be surrounded by jungle, the nun- 
grove predominating wheruver there has originally been a deep in¬ 
dentation in the coast. On tho N. the opposite side of the strait is 
completely excluded, save at one point, by the hilly island of 
U'bin. A broad bay on the shore of this island is nearly filled by 
a low flat islet, or mud-bank (Puld K’tam), covered by a thick 
sheet of green-gleaming mangroves. VVe stood across the strait 
towards Puld K’tam, passed its eastern poiut. and then proceeded 
eastward along the shore of Puld U'bin. Several rocky points 
slightly project from it covered with trees, ouly a few of which are 
distinguished by their sue, and, being farther apart than is usual 
in equinoctial forests, their luxuriance and unstuuted growth are 
seen in all their beauty; the many abrupt and rocky masses par¬ 
tially visible, and clothed with mosses and lichens, and the shrubs 
springing from their clefts, prevent the larger trees from growing 
closely together, and bring their trunks here and there into view. 
Shrubs, creepers, and parasites of various kinds so cover the dead 
rocky masses that they seem as if they teemed with vegetable life ; 
while the intervening bays arc almost concealed by unbroken 
masses of mangroves. 

Passing the S.E. extremity of Puld U'bin, we pulled uerm^ 
the strait, that separates it from PdloTtikong Besar, to two small 
islets lying not far from the latter, and called Puld Sij'hat. The 
smaller or easternmost of these l examined as minutely as circum¬ 
stances would allow. It is one solid mass of rock, for the most 
part if not wholly volcanic, rising a few feet above the sea, and 
strewed round its base with fragments of rock and broken coral. 
A few small trees grow near its centre. The YV. side is covered 
with similar fragments, and supports a scanty vegetation, but ou the 
E. the bare rock is cxnosed, sloping gently to the sea. Its lower 
)K>rtiun lias a blackish surface, anu is smooth and solid. At its 
N. edge there is a basin Waring marks of igneous action on its 
Mtles, which are rugged, slightly scoriaccous, and of a brownish 
red colour. The upper portion of the rock on this side is marked 
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Hy numerous parallel vertical fissures running nearly S, by E. 
These are crossed by less numerous parallel fissures. Some of 
the edges of I he laminav included between the fissures of the first 
series, slightly project in narrow ridge* * above the general surface. 
On the S. side of the i^let u similar structure was observed, ami 
where the rock bad a fresher or less weathered surface, the ap- 
pearance of fissures and ribs disappeared, and it v, as seen lo be 
traversed by parallel zones, each consisting of several (bin parallel 
killed or cohering layers of a darker colour than the body of Iho 
rock. Across these, ill an angle somewhat less than a rig hi 
angle, sad separated by wider intervals, ran dark parallel lines, 
'J he rock hitherto described passes gradually from basalt fo green- 
utoqe. Of a few specimen** from different places one bad a fel- 
iquthic base of a light grey colour* will) a faint bluish lingo, in 
which were specks of dark green hornblende or angite (in one 
place arranged into a hand) and very minute metallic granules, 
wiih a coarse and splintery fracture and translucent edges; 
another was of an uniform dark greenish grey colour, fracture 
very fine splintery j a third a chcriy rock of a light bluish colour 
and flinty fracture; n fourth a dark uniform blackish green 
basalt; and a fifth greenstone of an uniform light greenish grey 
colour. The mass of rock, of which these were specimens, was 
traversed on its S. side in a S.S.E, direction by a vertical vein* 
about 2 inches in breadth* filled with white quartz. N r ot far from 
this, but more lo the ihc rock cannot be distinguished from a 
clay-slate, h is entirely devoid oj the haul vitreous character of 
the rocks previously noticed. Ii& fracture is earthy. It is regii 
ItrlylimM, being intersected by throe Witenks of cleavage; 
one, ol which the plane is at a small angle with the horizon, 
dividing it into laminae about an inch in Thickiii»H f and two per- 
pi'jidictdiir lo the odier and crossing each oilier, subdividing th^se 
Ittfiuiin* info -mall rhottibouinl tables, which are readily detached 
Irani the surface. * 


Ahbaojk *.wn on lb( i|»i tlw |mt Imm rf lL« bid oppeaml In be ttmtouLLnllf 
kfl S. S l 1 ™ ) fcad lime to llirt the Ijuttnclary bttii'f'fft trie ttiut* inlltK4p^9 ami 
Ihr tlljcivui jfltiiAi), J IM mynlf, ida funiininit li# pphimnt vbkib I hniagbi 
iiwjy. 'Hulill in drgiil* Ct nfijf nil J WIHlhrF (be wMb mu; imiI be taetafnarplbr. If 
! >r L-f iiir^ jniM iif iberutL lip (ruleajiEc, it mrni riee<r*kary in bellete 4 Ki.-li it was fnrrn-rd 

*h*nitt Mn ntlliHtiui bed. h t» mot* jwo table, bdw*v(T T ibul n:di a bed; furcuaiwt 
"“***■* ^ **»« wlial* itet, md in dual cut it would poeljr ba a qtMtriqtn u to 

iiiie of fiui-Wi tLi|uUite fu aedchmiI fur (be Vurjiujj ttiiJHftlJ- cnUKtH of lUe mat?, 

Iti tnu* t'luoi rtf W tJ wlieif ds fiuien bod b*rt Cmfinii tbf (ntk would be nillttrd 
tollti H 4 m» o« folatiir, Wbm it bod been irnpeneef, it would hi mrtunpriihi;. 
Thoi ihe (nek fmn ihlih toy ^imiio whi slKuutd, if (Hit ruluuic, i U B f ar 
trji-lttrl tu i,> ulLuw of * lV«: nHiitnn of iu jiartjclr*, nikl er»d wine new chemical cobj- 
<-et r , U cVir, H* mult luu Ix'.'i), iki in lb* apace of ji few mu uv junta we 
filld r 1 yy- , Ui«* Lydian aiitfle, hum blende-date, and k viral TAiidisa of inecDifeiiii- 
■tiroB of which |iai« mio 
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t he other Mel is considerably Broader and higher t han l haT 
j list described* and covered with Juxi i riant ypgt iul ion. Tha lartre 
trees irhkh formerly crowned it were cut down some time ago, 
Itui young ones arc already lifting their heads above the under¬ 
wood, We pulled round it, mid the rock appeared to be similar 
to that ol the smaller islet- A specimen from one spot, where it 
possessed a laminated structure similar to that before noticed 
proved it to bo much more indurated, somewhat resembling flinty 
shite, but approaching more nearly to hoinblemk-slaie,* ‘ 

■ P n ? U «^ t , Urt * chfca m tfl °n,e of the points on the S- 

suh- of i iiI d L' hin t where w e had noticed some huts of some 
, h ! I'-’ ' : : i |: j " 1 ij > quarrying gronire for the numb of [bn 
umJuers in the town, who nse it for the foundations of bouses. 
Struck by the extraordinary appearance of some of the granite 
r , * 0,1 *! . “Mf the beach, we Landed to examine them more 
riowlv. I heir sides are fluted, presenting regular vertical con¬ 
cave (arrows and convex ridges. A lit tin way in from the beach 
and on the lower slope of a hill which iW- from it, stands a very 
large rock, of which iwo faces are visible, the others being coti- 
- CvaJo f b > ahruba ' m ' d tlie summit overhung with trail- 

''i£ ^j ,pn ***** at tt «l»Tt distance* it is haSly possible 

^avoid mistaking ft for the remnant of an ancient temple ruddy 
anilpliireil out or solid rock, since a row of colossal mbAapen 
imagre seems to project from it, front; but or, a rtowjg 
y MJMmMit lucre ased ■ for* loo irregular for a work of urt it 
WM difficult to conceive that it could Inf merely a work or n^Uire 

'J;:/;:;': : ,i: ; ^ "" i m&ES* 

. «* 'i di.jr ru,,k Ml every 3 ossible state aod cond tiro: either 

i™.ft lld w 0l, t de ™i Vaat * lK ’ cubical * or «unrly globular, or in 
hs idler blocks piled upon each other with the regularity of dnu 

iJical masonry. But I had never seen or read ©^granite camtxl 
y na U . l ? ? the fashion of the mass now before me Qn thn 
H r {J , lu hcular to of the rock are «oopod out frenTtop to bottom 
deep concave hollows or grooves varying in their di men dons 

^^ 2 ^ r °™ cJh, K P«S«<™g columns n , n u 
nur $uintnit.<i. In some a shchL curve*! r 

•m'Iu"’ tlm summit, and giv« it Ills anpcaninwnr'r 
Clip Imlding a rude globe, for nutmdUtdY bcniwiir this 

*«* omch O0 both ddM. Lownrd^nh 
‘ g ‘ tn bu 'g M " l;< ' ’■■■'moru tut tiie left thau on the righHido Iu 

5 «?±i 2 £i „ *. 

Sihgnpfr, liavr l** n r Ur B h,.ft docrflLl Ur * aKf,acKia *. WUmuwib tmm of 

“S" W^T«u^ ir> ih *?n"**T<* 
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,a« *- u ^iut.rrt itK 

?t“"?rt C Uer cXac. » lost in Uw ground. Throughout a portion of 
* S5L the opposite curves of the sides somewhat resemble tlioa- 
ol a vase. TnJhottom of the groover between the columns is 
smootli and of a nearly umform depth, although uneven. Ol these 
Surly shaped pillars live or sis winch are contiguous closely 
resemble each other. When viewed from one side they are all 
see,! to be scooped quite round at the places where they contract, 
so tliut their outlines appear thus t— 




On clambering up to the top of this rock I found the grooves 
to bo (Ktrtially prolonged on tin? upper surface in un inclined di¬ 
rection. The surface is also wont in some places into cun-liko 
hollows, some of which arc filled with mould and covered with 

rv ruvt. 

At no great distance further up the hill 1 came to another 
rock of much larger dimension*, in like manner grooved in front. 
It is traversed by a chasm from 6 to 8 feet broad, which divides 
it inio two parts. The sides of this chasm are much fresher than 
the external surface of the rock, and unmarked by any furrows. 






Grooved Hocks. 
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This mass was evidently split in two at a time long subsequent to 
its existence as a separate rock and the formation of the grooves 
upon it. The extremity of one of the divisions projects over the 
sloping surface of the ground so as to form a capacious cave. I 
clambered round this mass, and at one place saw a large fragment 
which had fallen from the edge of the rock, and lay against it. 
On its surface there is a cup or spoon-shaped concavity, about 2 
feet in mean diameter and 1 foot in depth. At another place a 
second projecting rock is seen. On this side there are numerous 
grooves, some of them not more than a few inches in depth and 
breadth, and others above 2^ feet deep and 2 feet broad. At 
one place there is a groove about 6 feet deep and 2 feet broad, 
with smaller secondary or inner grooves on its sides. A heaty 
shower prevented mo from making any measurements. On my 
return I observed many smaller rocks near the beach with similar 

S ves on their side. On the top of one of them there is a long 
trough with smaller channels converging into its end like the 
s of a fan. The rest of the surface is covered with slight 
depressions. I believe this is the first instance of granite rocks 
near the shore observed so close to tile equinoctial line; their 
absence in intertropical latitudes has been considered as an argu¬ 
ment in support of the glacial theory of the boulder formation. 
None of the grooves, however, which I observed resemble the 
parallel, inclined, or approximately horizontal furrows, which are 
caused by the motion of glaciers in sliding down the rocky trough 
of a valley. But they appear to corre-qioud strikingly with the gia°nt 
caldrons passing into long deep grooves, which are described bv 
Agassiz as being produced in the Alps and Mount Jura by stream's 
of water falling over the sides of chasms in advancing glaciers, 
and acting as an erosive moving force on the subjacent rocks 
My hurried and restricted observations hardly warrant a con¬ 
jecture as to the probable origin of grooves here described. The 
supposition that most forcibly presented itself to me on the spot 
was, that the several rocks, before they were shattered and sepa- 
ratod by the convulsions which placed them in their present L. 
sitions,* had been the bed of a mighty waterfall which gradually 
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wore their sides irtlo furrow a, at a period when die sea and land 
vrere in a very ddforml state from what they now are, A buc- 
cession of Talk would account in some measure for the step-like 
position of the rocks with respect to each other, and for tfio spoon* * 
shaped hollow's on the surfaces of some of them passing into the 
vertical grooves on their aides. It appeared to me that ordinary 
atmospheric erosion and decomposition were totally inadequate to 
explain the shapes and si m. of the groom, la many places they 
arc overgrown with moss and lichen?, and many, if not all the 
deeper ones, are prolonged under ground, and thus protected 
by the soil of the lull, which must have covered them for A con¬ 
siderable lime, mace large trees are rooted in it, and the mould 
proves that these are tile descendants of a long succession of pre¬ 
decessors. The aspect of the rocks is not such as rapidly dis¬ 
integrating granite wears, but, on the contrary, grey, like that of 
an ancient building.* 

I could find no (races of any fissures coinciding *ith the direc¬ 
tion of the furrows. Yet there can’be little doubt that, to what¬ 
ever agency they be referred, they were first opened along lines 
where the cohesion of the granite was comparatively weak. The 
regularity with which (be projecting columns of the rock first 
noticed are traversed at two places across the direction of the 
grooves by depressions* seems to show that ibis granite has nil 
internal arrangement similar to that so frequently observed in this 
rock, which causes it to he shattered or to break down into blocks 
more or less cubical. In one of (he lower rocks which the 
Chinese are quarrying they had laid open two parallel vertical 
veins traversing the entire rock, so as to include a lamina or plate 
oi about an inch in thickness. One side of this [date sparkles 
with metallic grams, which 1 have tiot yet examined, bui which 
appear to be minute iron pyrites. The other side is covered with 
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a rusty 3< ivin, resulting probably from the tisAures on that side 
having been exposed to the air. and consequently decomposed. 
Or the c* collation go common in exposed granite" in the Pihtm * 
lulls, I saw no trace on any of the rocks lien?. 

As we pulled away from Skis place ami looked back, even the 
want of light and shade, and the heavy rain that was falling, did 
not prevent our acknowledging that it possessed a character of 
picturesque beauty of a very pleasing and uncommon kind. The 
fbn&L-i ree* in Sitigaptir do not m general attain sufficient size to 
assume that ait of grandeur which distinguishes ihose on tbePioang 
mountains, and they are so blended with die underwood, wbitli 
grows up like a thick crop of rank weeds around them, and so 
interwoven by creeping and petulant plants into a dense mais of 
green, dial their individuality is lost. At this spot, however* many 
tives rise up in all their natural strength arid beauty, and expand 
in mid-air in their full proportions. The numh.'rof double or 
married, trees (as they ore called) congregated at this place was 
indeed remarkable; tn A when we recollect that the Hindus, who, 
in remote ages, occupied a great part uf these regions, as is show n 
by their ancient Zaba on th« River Johdr* which flows into tlio 
sttah between Puld t. bin and Puk) I nkong, either srlcctid the 
neighbourhood of such trees for the sites of temples, or planted 
them where they do not grow naturally, it is again difficult to 
resist a momentary belief that these grey pillared and fluted rocks 
ore really the remains ot some great temple overborne bv muy 
centuries of desolation. 

^ he strait, which should have been mentioned previously, is 
(jiinong Bu, a broad pyramidal lull* which* as we approached the 
E, extremity of Puld IP bin, and the wide estuary of the Johor River* 
on 1 lie left of the old Sitignpur Strait (Salat Tambrok). was seen 
at an apparent distance of 5 or 6 miks. It is termed by teamen 
Liidit Jobor Hill, but forms ono of the most prominent landmark* 
on entering the Strait ofSingaptfr from the China -Sea, 


XIX—O/t / he Site of Ashtiiroth. By Captain NstVBOtD 

F.G.Sk, &c. &c. 

IntrodKcfim, — Mczanb* a castle, with a small village, distant 3 
days journey S. by W* from Damascus, is marked in mod era 
maps as the site of Aabtaroth, the capital of Og, king af Basbaqi 
L ‘^hua ii* 10]. I his opinion seems to have originated with 
Colonel Leake, who, in bis preface to Burch hard is 1 Travels in 
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Syria and the Holy Land ’ (p. xii.), has dearly shown that the 
site of Asbtareih cannot lie far from that of Mejtarib. 

"During an excursion in H.iurun,* last winter, l passed a night 
in the castle of Mezjirib, ami was agreeably surprised to hear the 
name of Tcl-cI- T Ashtereh [the hill of Ashterehf] mentioned by 
the sheikh in his enumeration of the mint in the vicinity ol 
Meoairfbv Cirrumstances not permitting: me to visit it at that 
time, I passed on direct to Omni ke'i3 without examining the 
locality; huh on returning from Palmyra (o Damascus. I risiled 
Jlnurjin and Leji again, and proceeded to Tel 'Ashtereh, through 
Saimmein and Nawa; the particulars of which rouie are given at 
the end of this paper. The bearings were taken with a prismatic 
compass by Trougbton and Simms ; find (he principal angles 
corrected by a box-sextant. In June, 1846, 1 found the variation 
of the compass to he S 15 \V. My travelling rale, on horse¬ 
back, was miles per hour. 

Tel *A$htereh is a large mounds partly natural, partly artificial, 
in the midst of a vast plain, at the distance of 2 h. 25 m. ordinary 
travelling [74 miles], nearly S.S.W. frrun Nawa, be tween it and 
Meztfnb, from which latter place it bears W. I14 4 N„ and is 
about Lh. 35 m. distant {5 tulles], ft lies about 1-JJn from 
Adbfa*dt [vulgOj Dra'k], ibe ancient Adran, or Edrei, a little in 
the right of a line drawn from that place to A'bil (Abiln) ; a 
position which nearly coincides with that assigned by Luschius 
m Asblaitrlb, which, he says, is 5 miles from Adroit, lying be¬ 
tween it and Abiln, and 25 miles from Mostra | 

The circumference of Tel ’Ash ter eh is more than half a mile, 
and its height from 50 to 100 feet, its base is formed of trap- 
rock ; and its upper part is covered with a peculiar dark ash- 
coloured sod, mingled with stones and fragments of ancient pot¬ 
tery, such ns are invariably found on sites of the most ancient 
places in Syria, and are: particularly observable on the mounds 
and burrows so thickly seattcred over the plain now occupied by 
Turkomans, between Antioch and Aleppo, Near the base of 
this hill, ancient foundations of massive stones, hew n and unhewn, 
can be distinctly traced. 

In the soil of the surrouriding plain, numerous frnginmils of 
stone and pottery show that ii is the site of an ancient town, of 

* t‘lp(, Nrvtmld hji tht tiiuriu ; hill rim (jlimiUMini u( TJurctbarit! tfliHjIil fjgJ 

|»SV» Ltcrn. ltd ubmltfr^J hy (iol, J^tr. W> migb, with njutl prof.iictr, i»j tke 
Metta, f 4 < Sli-im, ffc Ik-:r 4 l T Ac. Tue cool lit mJ tecsktJfEic* itf nidi fardel i'Sdiqun* in 
fWilunfftlent cui !□ Itf ; rim! come niten, *hn ought la 

tim.ir be|t«, irilc fti Taului, &r. 1 V«u|i| litcy *ny tkr Snowden, lA i Brn Lomond? 

—r. S, 

i Aihlrrcb « 'Ailitwmh, ii the ilngtilir of 'Ailitiiijli,—F, S. 

1 HtUtid, Pulrilias. Qfft, Cob Lemkf, in Pctf. It> ButAliniiU’t Sy*!^ p. Xil 
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which, this Tel or mound was once probably the Acropolis. Its 
summit presents an irregular surface, now partly occupied by 
stone inclosures, thrown up by the Arabs to form sheep-folds. 
From the base of the mound there gush forth copious and never- 
failing springs of excellent water, which form 4 small reedy pool 
and marsh, affording an ample supply fur very large Hocks and 
herds. In July, 1S4G, there were upwards of 20,000 camels 
and more than fjO.QOQ goats gracing there j as the fine pastures uf 
the surrounding plain, attract immense numbers of the 'Anezeb 
* Arabs thither during the summer months. Upwards of 10,000 
of them then lay encamped round the base of the mound, and 
between it and Nawa, This unhiding supply of the clearest 
water," ns Colonel Leake (Pref. p. j&ii.) justly observes respect¬ 
ing Mezdrib, " must have inode it a place of importance in, ancient 
tianmS* The approximate height of the plain of ’Ashtereh above 
the sea, as indicated by the boiling point of water, is about I30U 
feet. 

MezirfU* I wns informed by the Sheikh, was formerly called 
Rflumf,f and was built with material* furnished by two ancient 
towns, Scrunch and M angola, £ 1 he latter is close to Mezarib on 

ihir b, + In the wall of the castle at Mezdrib there is a Greek 
inscription, turned topsy-turvy^ to the memory of im Quatlratiatnes, 
son of Diogenes, who was beloved by all, and lived seventy 
years. Another fragment relates to a budding erected under the 
superintendence of Diogenes and Puosichanus, 

At Sanatuein L i.c. the ivru images] there is a c hurch in ruins, 
the wails of which contain fragments of the pillars of a limn cm 
temple and ssrtrftl inscriptions. § 


* Mexlrfo t* Ihf pltHTil tff rohr.tb— m. rjiuil. au jutifirid] wa.[erft f tLrsr.—S. h i f 
»P*b meuuib in tl* JUtta-minii (p. S3&;., and mencih inth* HuildWp, lg>) 
t llihlaS iifniflti aWuMiiiHf m Hfhin,. * 1.^0cjaiuin, ur aujwun,— 
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Route from Damasetu [DinuahK\ to IH ' Auk terrh. 

Fitit Day, to Sao«s«n. , , 


Bl h, 

U 15 

0 35 
0 30 

0 15 


Ipenli Pim*. 


Frotn Rihudlah fil» «ale at Gad) to the riltajge of Elk-vlum 
IJWd lucrrMitcly tbs rmall ami nearly oenlkKtuni* village*] 
ofJifld., Kl Scheme b, Mid El SeWiaU (Ztbtmth, ifidi 
ZebtSaAt of BnrctWt), afe^t a mile to the left. 

A Spring IB '1 nrulrt 

lie KaJu-el-berdi ■ [Papytut nferj nuuulli N-E, to ttie] 
a^iMj el M*j [Meadow Village of El Sbeiifiyuh, > 

* mile (0 tike right ^ 

{Sent to ascent over ft spur of Ajitilibainu, pmaicttf E* by N» to 
[he heights (trap) vf and about 200 tte t high, TLi, 
ridge ^'rarMT*UM t;talLl*K or valley,, of Din nUr m from the 
mure derated bads of FUuriu. The stony uaet of \Wr-*l 
iimui[iHiJIaLui rough-raid] lie*immediately to ibrleft, 

Frum P+ruaiCtii Efl the foot of UlLp jidge, called El mcfoklikhar 
[tbs elevated], the bo« of the pUiu is a stratum of traratiflfi 
pfleu cneltwiug fragments. foiunl of angular, of eobjnornt 
limestone und'i rap. A rfuilmr formMbn prevails hilbeaiefj 
[plsiu] nil round Dmpucui. 

The ridee consists cU marin*, chalky, and connect limestano 
Invaded and allied hv the fprut trap formal nm of H-iiuniu. 

Summit of the ridge* w hmee the grewt M"Jt|ue of Umthucupi 
hejKi N. 50'E. TV Peak of J*kd Btttunwyi t, »t tne l 
PuS leading fVwm lint AlcjtpO Toad, bar* M. 15” E,j. flJi'ij 
Moml Ifermon, W r h* Pi, . t . * 

Dnceht lu the bug* village of Elkuweli [Kuswrh, 3 j« Abddr 
bdi, Tokwtaml-bulilln, p.255] «t Ibelcft baulk of * fl» 
rivul.-1, fel a*w»j fdw wiuOFWtl. which rum tikiDUfiti fanlens 
qiilI j-rnrri of poplar* and willow* in a Pi. enaterly direotiun 
from the Htolblynh l nwtittaiiks lo ih* ■} Uahi>etu-1 tnerj. 

Cto**« 1 by a ttrve- paved bridge, in winch, there are ftagnkem* 
of oolumlii, So. Soil, a rkb brown loam. mtcrrpReed with 
luunrl iitil j.ii^ i i lir frag~rn cuti of basal t aitd 1 1 -ne. 

Kitwuh.lj a Mini peak {Irunc-an-d eon* of Lr^s 3 mile* die- 
I it it) (war* Y. t 3fi ,J S, y Mount Heripou, W. Id 3 N. 

Short aecent fnmi the Bridfe to Khin DhM Nfi;u,^ aiUtion OP 
the GirM PilgrimV road. 

Klkiiu Phud-Nun, a itation on the blgii mud of tV Pil^riniJ-k 
It it ■ lar^e, squate T cruiellund Seriit, AjjAflI bj 
drcuhiT teiwen of budt, A rivulet, which forint a marth/ 0 40 
in fruoi of the gate, run* iowjtiL* ib* E. T here are remai 1 
Of* ciuseway of riHi^b.-lHWIi Uwlu of bitult* 

IJvaririj;* Fro to Ktdn Dhi*l-Non i — 

VLHoge so ■mlliil, diitaiit alwot a mile in the pla'ii, S* 1^ K- 
fairlb 1! J itiiri ['The Ihi£ of II tii rin], bijjbrtt [teak 

m lbs zhlge £■ of IJuiutu , * * ■ S- 33 ' Ef. 


S. W 


U 53 


1 S 


S. 10 ° Eh 


* BnimU, Ahr^Wfilk p. 134. 

t EuaiA, HhImU : SUhnaji, HuickiupH, ii. 13. 

1 Hjjih’jfa, in Durekhtntt and Capi- Newboltl'* lupcTi—F. S. 

A I’rhtUy it tbould tie Buhrink ih rfvminntir«.nf Uilurl—* Iflkt'.— F- 8, 

i MiH]*i|t Kitwebt by Capt. NewbolJ. It shouldhe ]irutiOU[lced Kimw^Ij, accord' 
105 to AlikL-i'f«ifi (Tikwta, 

a ISutftn uf JliiFclihaiilt, and Capt, New bold Dhd-I-Nuu, Ironounml lUrj-ii-T'inn, 
is aljlirmMfd into Dd-o-u'in, and Dun fin by lb# MNnmuii people, who nerer^iTeile 
[T.apnr Huiid la the lM 3 <t dl.il l.dli), and thoftm the first IT liable, by Uirnwin^ Lt» 
aaudji rtnj 'u-iii <-n the Iasi. The Fiame of Urrii-l-Nuti, iLc imLriarcli of the hufit, ii 
held hi great vrneratiju by all Mmlima. (D Hnbflot, IMutHui,} — P.JS, 
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Bearings front Khkn Dhu.-J-N ., K 

Mount Herman . * - r * '; , flr 

Rii-c!i Peak. dQC E 

VUJfttfe So IWtrned T * " * „ * ; . * ^ 1 . 

From Xiiwrb lie mad pa** oret a partly eultiratrd plww. 
bounded tu the K. by a pijgrd range fiMnp t*U*d Jrt \ 
mi,*,' [Mount Hinders raj from 20 l> to bW feet hi«h; and 
m> (3 « W. Ijv AulLtilxHiuit eomppJung ihe sierra of Muoul 
llrrraon rising to nrafly WJO f«t above the level of ihe *«. 

TLu not ptam, down fa> Bust* and Salkhad, isU dii mi 
fiMwmww sheet of trap, Mb vest ester am! compeli but the 
fir,! ninth is most praTalnrt. *ad indicate* ibeab-e.Loe of 
any great un»me during nupliMir The soil ot this plain 
u brown of voriotu shade*, orally of art^k ft. 3 rieeolu.ir, 
iud rarely of the deep black of the *oil of [roha- II * mt* 
facts ii often black with fragment* of basal I scattered ovrr it* 
in which the iron hi* hem gradually 0111141*1 bj the action 
of the atmosphere, arid mingled with di* ml egrafed ailest and 
atmnen. This al tint Am* a dJuk-jftretLLsh brown soil, hut 
eventually, by fattbfT oiydatiun, become* attutj hruwri, « 
dark eoflee-colouttJ earth, which, when nixed with lime wr 
vegetable matter much decayed,commonly brC*«i« darker 
or Marly black* , , , 

Continuing mtuw the pi am, Ihe toad 0 mi t he t tltege <* r 1 

lAki, 4 mile distent on the right, and by Knji Va ailn 
[! > iittrji.h"i Cltilfi called fjubbei Fwahn [tquiTslent to 
Tel i r tviin) by Hurekbanlr {$>. S 4 j, a ruined tower mi a 
long, (taJ-top[*d range of trap, a railc and* half to the right. 
Thie eliiin is called Jebrl Khiyifflfc, and continue* wtae 
■mites further in H* running pariELel to the Jrbel in am . 

Thie tract i* mlwoqui'i it ty mcundwred with blocks and bare 

( dulcaue of basalt, the ynt^iingi of 4 large dyke, with a sw- 
ace deeply scored and corrugated, like iLut of recent stTjms 
of lava, *1 far n (XMtiLgUfr, [civouiruusly'j called CihabSrib 
by Ihirckhanlr.* It’ii 4 Tillage of about 10 houses* inha¬ 
bited by Modi ms, and hiu an old kbln supported by pillars 
of 1 1.valt. The bas-relief* over the gateway iwrahl* |h«m 
found on ruins of the age of Ihe Lower Umpire.. 

The plain it here in many places rocky j and poMing Muljbte 
□ad Dull on the left, *r reached Sanaraeln [(he two idols], 
a Tillage cm‘tan ling SO iioui« K inlmliihed by Muslima lie 
entrance i* rnc«i!il**d by great biwkt of basal r, 

Mount iltraicm let* bears- , , , N. 39 * W W, 

Kelh Hflichi 1 * < * * ^ 

Second Day In Naw*- 

0 rtr the plain, jurti^l y envered with Mock* of trap^ lo il« 
village of iLikhil [OnkhaJ, or cnnteinmg aterat 30 

Lulki, trdiabitctl h j M^wl iraa, difficult of an ce» fcom beiij^ 
ptaced lli the miiUl of liare trap-rocks* The tkelehms of 
■ereial ancpmt buitdinji remain hro; with fiagmcnts of 
cijluinns and entaljlalure*, all in the style of the Lnwet 
Empire, 

Sanarasin heart from twnca . - - . K, il ” 3 d' E- 

Tlw plain is strewed with I rap-block* iusitu’ii t(w snl, nut-, 
eunmifed, puitellr cultivated with iHmiteh [sorghum eul- 
garaj. u fir ns Ihe niLm of Gram Tutrab 1 Hufckhudl. 
p, 116 ), COreritjjj an area of iM * quarter of a mile, and I 
consisting uf foirailatsoo* and akeletuiu of homes with frag¬ 
ments of pillars otnl small hi-.try bault, doors, all simiLur in 
to fb« i> lim", Bo sill, Ac, 
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HLs ear mistook gh tot rj * mutate ray eaaily made*—t. S. 
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SVwa hew l>e«s * ■ ■ * * 

Trl Outed ^OhWuJ fH« or PAlm-hill}, a mwiic*! hi*l of j, 

yfA 1 T 11 «W «h*Twnri ofInmanfarmed j 0 |0 

ofba*dt- . , , t , ) 

Cttm Llae rood from Jifjm to wnusk* winch be* ibroll 
1 miln to lb* l*Jt. t f 

llten*[Ob4fIr» t—Ob^a* of Pattkbajdi:, p, 330], fbmidar ium. 
and skeletons of boiues twu afodc* high, fire upper Mi*s being I 
supported by round MtiH uf excellent roiwniry, fragments! 
of pillars Hallcroi about, *11 buali. 

Mitunt Hfirrwa bear* . * . ♦ S'. IS® ^ - 

Kclb Hnil tin .■ S. 63 «- 

TIm KHrtUudinf eounliy is nn ititjulir plus. dotted with 
nummiUi tali, mound** uui I rune-ated toiin of laatt, onl- 
ibrated itui t<K TiHi^ti with nr lira! *wl dhturmh. Tk 
wbrit bad been rroped on J huctftd in tlva latter etui of May 
arid beginning r.r June. The dliurrali war now (July 1ml) 
a foert bi gb , Tba rat of I he w Lib 11 ie ooratoOti bill tu (T) 

and cvnrVe [bom [illaukii-l-ji m tl}f slTnd excellent pulmr 
f it ihe flock.* nn d cwmel»af 1 AnCxch Arab*. 

Across liar plam hi Sma * - - * * 

Mormt Hermtm beat* ■ . * * N. l8 a W, 

Over tlw plain ta Sbeikh Sa*!!,—a s.iint f J tomb an a bill, M 
1.131*11 diitanetj to the light of which tlrert t* aO *sleiuivc 1 

ndn- J 

Over the plniu md across 1 wateteoiiflf !<i Td ‘Aililertii 


0 2$ 


0 4i 


3 3 ? 


GfOl Iliieel. 

> 5 * 3 GMV. 


1 13 


1 13 
0 40 


S. 3d’ \\\ 


R. H‘ W. 

S* 34 ’ W, 


Id II 


nbe wild* distance, HHnfurr, U 10 Imnr* 14 »ltu or about 3D mile*. In spelling 
Ibe Iiamtcof ih* places mentioned in rid* paper, Abfi-I4e44> Geography, and Kaiih 
Orelcbi nr ll&ji Klultfabb Jthan-iionii (^HUum Muwli)* together mth otW Asiatic 
wart*, hare been followed, though 0*1*. Newbubl often diflesi fora tkm In bu 
m( 1 1 lO^nipby, wise was wridently misled by f! urck hordt, whose car nceasii. nally benny *d 
turn into error from warn of mierwi to book*, which would hare l^m nfe ^isldm; and 
in (be earlier part of hi* trareb. in Syria, not suffitrirtatly f.imiliar willi Arabic to bo 
Avne nf jurli mistakes. It ii much to bo lamented I bat M r Biueliii * Version of lb* 
MroioVu-l-l^iij,' published by the Gcngm pineal Society m Paris* (lieetit LI de Voyaged, 
i : . Slj, and Si. Jaubett'p IraiLilniinti df l liLrUi' (l^ri*, Iflild), efirni hoMtly vnp.kTed 
for the pci * u ta be didgund bj iiumnvu rmart. The talief might Mtt U*ti 
ifiaterially im|in>vril by a wHaUon of tbc MS?1. at Osfordj, one of which ii petlLatn 5H0 
yeunoM; *ml the Hmliik i* in nuaiy place* rapist from ib« Jsb&n.nutnl. wbiab n 
always«nmt whtn derrireil from Aflulir auttiafitw*! and might have l:«n ea«ly eau- 
suited at 

[Dr. Schut3£, PntSfiian consul at .Ecru sale in, gtivc to Capt. NewboW a 
cup)- of tlie following imoriplion iti the interior of the mosque erected 
over the tomb of Abraham at Hebron, which he had received front n 
Mufeliman. It it remarkable aa haying been, with the exception of two 
proper name*, accurately E ran scribed by ■ MuiUtitin» uolesa he were n 
Cypriute or CatuliutCi some of whom can rend u» well as #peak Greek; 
nml though not uhlcTj probably, than the fourth or fifth ctntury, if ao 


* Krikui in the Menkaikti-l-ha^i, p. 13!L — If. S* l 

f Pedaajw these uanu-s of plants ut used in Imlia; (hey do not occur in oUr die* 
tionulos, uoEm ihaubu*l*j[aikl bo *y tiOuy C&oas with iltanku- i*ba'ir, i. r,, a tbiitlk — 
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• Capt. Nkwbold on the Site of Ashtaroth. 

old, it shows that at that early period the Christians believed thia to le 
the burial-place of the patriarch. 

Ari€ABPAAMBWH00 ONAOY 
AONCOYNIAONTONAHAPHA 
PApHAKA»ArA0HM€pON 
KAiYriANKAU)MAIBIO[N]KAI0U) 

M ACI AN KAIABAAKAKAI AN A 
CTACIAN 

“ Holy Abraham, assist thy servant 
Nilus, aon of Daniel (?) . . • 
and Agathemerus, and Hjrgia, 
and Omobiua (?), and Thomaaia, 
and Ablax, and Anastasia." 

[I he clotted letters, though distinct in Captain Sew bold’s cony, are is tart at least 
wrong : Omobias and Ablax are doulrtfui; the rest is perfect!jr clear anu correct.] 

The following extract from the JihAn-numi (pp. 538, 539) will clear 
up aomc difficulties and throw tome additional light on the itinerary of 
Captain Ncwbold, and that given by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 656) 

“ When the pilgrims liave assembled in the noble Damascus (Shim- 
sherif), the Emir Hijj [commander of the pilgrims], accompanied by a 
great procession, on the 15th of the month of Shawwdl, to the Kubbetu- 
1-hdjj [chapel of the pilgrims], proceeds from thence to Kuaweh : they 
then advance in different parties from the 'Akabafu-l-lujjaj [ascent of 
the pilgrims], and meet together at Mezeirib. 

u In fact, they go from Kuswch to Dhu-1 Nun, where frumety made 
with sour milk [terkhaneh] is cooked and distributed to them, in conse¬ 
quence of a charitable bequest made by Ibnu-l-IJu?na; and at that place 
a toll ia levied ou the Muslim pilgrims. Then they go on to Sanamein, 
pasting in the way by Khani Zeil. Sanamein is a village belonging to 
the Kawwas-dghlii family of Turkomans; it is well supplied with 
water; and has various kinds of birds, and the well-known animals 
called leeches are caught in its reedy pools aiul carried for sale to 
Damascus. The pilgrims thrn go on to Tel Fir'aun, and afterwards to 
Ghabighib, where there ia a tower built by Sultkn Selim. Here the 
pilgrims of the Kawwas-dghlu family, whose tents (direkler) extend all 
the way between Dhu-l-Nuu and Sanamein, arc waiting for the rest. 
From $anameln they go to Mezeirib, passing in their way the stream at 
Dileh, where there is a spring, and at Mezeirib they must wait till the 
Emir Hdjj comes up.’* 

“ Mezeirib, which is in the country of Hauran, has a spring; Sultan 
Selim built a castle there: and as soon as the pilgrims have arrived, a 
market (bazar) is established, and they halt there five or ten days, or 
more. Ketibeh [Kethineh, Rurckh.], lying to the S.W. of Mezeirib, 
has many springs and streams, but it is in the opposite direction. 
Thence, on the llauran side of the road, they proceed, half a day’s 
joufney distant, to Ezra'at,® where there are wells with water. From 

* Edhra'&t, iu Abu-l-f<nl4 ; Dru,io Borcktanjf, p. 211. 
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thence ihey proceed to Mafrsk, N.E. of $alkhad, on level ground, but 
waterless. Sometime*, from fear of flood*, they do not halt at Ezra’At. 
From Mafrak they go to Zar*a (Wadi Zarka of Burckhardt, p. 249), 
where there is runuing water, with a ruined castle called Kal stu-l-nzrak 
[blue castle], with several stream*, and date-tree*. It is one day’* 
journey to the N.E.’*]—E S. 


■XX — Volcano of Saddle Island. —Being an extract from the 
Log of H.C. steam-vessel * Victoria,’ Lieut. W . C. Barkkr, 
Commander. Communicated by the Court of Directors of the 
Hon. East India Company. 

Friday, August 14.1846.— a.m. : Fresh breeze and thick cloudy 
weather. Davlight : Thick ch.udy weather. Passing the Zehayer 
Island at l Oh 30m, observed a very threatening appearance to the 
westward ; made all snug; secured guns on board, boats, &c. ; 
very vivid lightning, followed by distinct though distant thunder. 
Observed smoke issuing from the summit of Saddle Island, the 
westernmost central island of the Zcbaycr group, in n dense aul- 
phurous-luoking cloud, till the thickness of the weather shut it 
from view, lOh 30m. A very heavy squall from the west- 
north-west. accompanied with thunder anti lightning, with very 
heavy rain. Noun : Strong gusts and rising sea ; shipping heavy 
seas; paswdlhe strainer * HindosUin;’ bearings Norlhern Zehayer 
Island (Haycock) N.N.E. about four miles. F.w.: The wind sud¬ 
denly died away; weather clearing up; and agniu freshened up. 
Strong breeze, with dark cloudy weather; incessant rain. 3h 5m : 
The Quoin Rock bore E.S.E.; squally unsettled weather. Sun¬ 
set : Thick cloudy weather, with heavy rain. 7h 15m : Jibbcl Ttr 
High Peak E.^S. 8h : Fresh breeze and cloudy, with heavy rain. 
Much lightning to the northward. Midnight: ditto weather. 

The Zehayer Islands, of which Saddle Island is one, arc in 
15 T N. and 42 ® 1*2* E. They are all of volcanic origin ; hut 
there is neither record nor tradition of their having been in active 
operation. Jibhel Tfr, in 15 D 32'N., 41° 55* K., was observed 
to be smoking when visited by the officer* of the * Benares,’ during* 
the surrey of the Red Sea, but never since. There is a tradition 
among the Arab pilots of its having been on fire since fifty years 
ago. It bears the name of Jibbed Dukhan (Hill of Smoke) among 
many of them. It certainly has the appearance of having been in 
active operation at a much later period than the Zehayer Islands. 

Everything regarding these islands is of great importance to 
the navigation of the Red Sea, as they are right in the track of 
vessels proceeding up and down. 
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AlIADA(itl\ll, 

AbA’j, 11M* 

Ab Ak, rivn, 66 P O'I, 5?, 7^ Jli. 

Ahhw A had, village, ST, 

AM Turning the. rlr»% 220. 

Ab GaHtiiiyrb, V.ilu-V, Si« 

Abii* or Ab«i + fiver* 2 J Ai, 

Abi llfhn, ri<ei f St 1 , 3! * 

-— Girgiki, 27* 55, 60. 63, 61, 65, 96. 

-Gunn, stream, 50. 

- r^rdagut, f'rfjuij 5l„ 

- Rimn» , «irun, 6tJ p d?- 

-Nlmr, tall ilrfira, 31, 6&, 

- - Zan*. .[rtarp, M> 67, 0S 3 7,1, 9l t 9J; 
A'bil, ur Abila* 

Ab Kml, *n.Ti itrcaut, 71, 

Ablcudand OIiiiA, 170, 174, 

A barney* tiH# Li, i 5 i . 

A b Tiirwik, *tream, 71+ 

Aim Kliwifjinh, 71. 

Aba-1-Ab!»», 07. 

Adlifj’iif, 332. 

A do food Lab, town, 150. 

AJnta, or K'It^i, 3112. 

Af.» 5 ii, mi. 

Arthur*, tho, S. 

A nbj.kaii*irj, J i$P, 

A h if nil v. town, 114 f HO. 

Akur* 33B, 

Abwair 53^ A1, 05; hill* rf, *iS. 

Andy, city, 95. 

Ain Salat, Ml. 

AlPi'nib* land* gf, 57, 

AMirjkh AJaiil.a* sU. 

AljlL r plain, 31, 32, 62, *2, 

Aid li Peat, 315- 

AE ItanJhr, mini of, 63, 

■ All Am*, tribe. 33, 

-Rtikunl, tribe, 14. 

Alifo. African ebbf, 109, 110, L|3, 131 
126- 

Ali Hutriti, village, 51, 57. 

—kliariii, hike. | | r 

-Kdhir, tribe* 33. $fi, 1*0, 

™~ MobamtnMSl, i/ibe, 15, 

Aluja. no, m. 

Anwl ililf i^Ttni, ST. 

Atnalab, tribe, #, 

Amaral, 46, 

Afiila'i rjtfl, 257 t 
A mbcicigf town and bay, 733, 


Antliagh, 260.' 

AmVeidah, 260. * 

Atnaaralk, 3 G1 r 

Aiufijal i, tribe-, 52, 3.1, 00. 

Aridal-nr, 1% 

Anilnku, plain, 5 I r G i, 6.1. 

AitiinJiui-i, gr Dizful, 9-ff, 

AdlllWI, *treanj p "0, 

A ll’.lljllb, tu LCL4, 6 i, 

ApbApi* riwr, 

AraliLiCiin, province uf, 33,30. 

-Jil.rilL) gf, 69, 

A rain gf M lyuuab, 52. 

ArtJrsliir, lid. 

Aikii ii ill, li id, 162, J63, 

Aijm, city, Li£, 35. 

AnilirTn Iwy, people nf. 250. 

AfijaHjrya, rirer, |3&, \ Id. 

Afjanenriu], 259. 

Atkin- SI uk ram, ni ini, 65, 05, 

Annan, hill. 7-3. 

Aihtarstli, ef 
Atliakur*, UVe. 239,3JHJ* 3PI. 

A ini ral ia* Cunjcctuse n?*[-d i ri g mi in!.ml 

■CO, 200. 

AtjiEml inn iril.n, 2.79, 

Am Klun, 515, 

IbiAn-n, 03, 34. 

B&ilm, v il Inu-r". 1.7, 97. 

— — rirrij 7 L. 

Ka-fing, rh-rr, J33. 

Hagan Srye, 315. 316, 33.1. 
ttagbi .MaJifc, plain* of, ||, 07, 7A, 
Ikglm; 6. -gr ilagb-sba'lit, rillagr. 07, 
Btiitti-aliaki, rtti-r, 71, 
lijhmtb *lnr t 31, JS, 55, 

IkhrAn, vl «•» 3*. 

Jlnd,v r wjinj!l J tribe, 13, 13, 

IIjj.jh-.v, people, KM. 

It-iLi-Rili'* creek* 270, 

Bakbtyari, tribe v f L.nr«, 2 , 6, 7, 6, 

—- table of, |0I. 

li-iLn m. <* Datum* 2.39. 

IGUd-r ml* lira, 36. 
llaUirtu, onmtij, 253, 

B.itflljok r tie Bimbn^ln, 117. 

Runrlii tribe, 22, 11 
Rjuulff RiiiiE, 1711, 171, 170. 

Ikwli [lur^uyiui Oil If, 73, 

-—— Hkjkb£iiy 32. 
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ftimili Krisar, JS. .. ni 

_-Kir, 2* 52, 53, 55, jS. Wj *&■ 

--Mtan, 60- 

-SllQllHvlall, 2S- 


Ilj]v^'ktfV a, 53ft. 

Hunu T-.i, Hrntign of Bfljim, 11J, IIG, 
IJjirjnL, rifti, 234, &5- 
Ftaribo, ccrtintir, 255. 256. ^ 

Ilarernelric autl ibenneJnrttxw presume- 
Mtuli in N. Asu-rric-ij 253. 

Baiht, t illag^ 31 > 

Haarutij 56. 

Baiuns f|Up.r ritffp 205 . 

Iktu Bjtu, 3 L I. 

- Biridm, 3 L 4 . 


- EJudj-a itram, 235. 

-—— Latichcn; hilUpUii. 
liavi, country, 255, 

B«4. tribe, 33, 90. 

! Liya-bay a, inn, 125, m, 

Dayat, Tillage, 5, CO, 

Ilunfl, 40 t BG. 

Brume*' Brooli, 324. 

IhlbriMii* 3, 33, 40. 

. plain of, G3, 71, 73, 

Urirwjij'l, tribe, 5. 

BeiiUMrlffltf »!t ttmmi of 52* 

-- plain nf, 81, 

Hest-Harayi* 97, 

-Kiiya, or ikWja, 07. 

-—-'Laprf, city* 66. 
lielftftl wind*, LG6, 

I tt'l.ihiip river, 2tifi. 

JtrUun'iii, prA, 31 I. 

Bernier, vslWe, 23. 

- Jludiuf, 30. 

- Big, village* 33. 

Bent FSanian, tribe, 35* 

— (ikmJi, tiibrj 171, 175, 185. 

-liar, tribe, 35. 

— — Lam Amin, i 3-17, SB, 

— country of (bp, 2. 

-Malimli, Iribe* 171,1 BO, 1 SI, 

Bmia, ccnniry, 111, 112, 117, 
llrriifrla, lain of, 251* 
iGra, river, 206. 

Beyjat, 45. 

Big AnL tall Gmk, 321. 

Hi jlikUillibo, ItiLfrt, 343, 

Biljt Lagoon, 256* 

Bimbk, country, 353, 357. 

Bi trthiaci, erefi, 256* 

HimLiri-k, tribe, 242. 

Binds ni, tribe, 7* 

Biiwtbj river, 2 l J3. 

ISmtulu, rivrr, 200. 

Ilinymh* bill*, 127. 

BiiiiLuti, mbit of, S3. 

Hire, diftriri, 1 th, 

BiyiJu, Lepa, 314. 

SliHWO, £*[», 160. 

Bo^ubua, [SJ, 


Bdctftli, stream, 70, 

ItoTriti, Tillage, 13,55. 

Bemuma creek, 256. 

Boiuwar, mitu of, *3, 

- - S.iJir, villagej ST. 

Benriw, incimt city, 62. 

Bold, late, 3G-1, 

Bonel kalir, Tillage, 23, 

UoHei, inn, l‘A'. 

Borneo, N.W, coiat of 203. 

Bonjwi tribr, SO, 

Bor*, valley of f 81* 

Hoi da, 332. 

Bnamaya, 110, 13 2. 

Bremtr* rivrr, 2tt> 266. 

Bur, river, 110. 

Bnflblo. lake* 253- 
Buherat, village, 23. 

Buk it, China, 5117, 311 • 

. r — Jjdutong, 3 £5, 320, 

-- Merab, 315, 316, 320,332. 

- Miirolajant, bill, .117, 

Tangali, 317, 3E6* 322, 323. 

Bnodn, river, 132, 117, 203, 

Burdckin, tire, river, 210, 226, 

Surf 121. 

Eurji Sbapor, city, 55* 
llirrujinl, town if 3, 6 . 

-, i lain of 40, 56. 

Uwunolumba, 257. 

CjIIuti, itrtritv, 313. 

Calvert, river, 227. 
t "amr r.Kin"a Mountain*. 255. 

- --Creek, 255. 

-— river, 25S, 

Canal* of tba JerTiJjf nfir Fella'iyals, 40 
Cape Blanco, 160- 

— ■ < brchnla, 313. 

Cape, the, river, 210* 

Can,in, ItHald, 226* 

Cb i’li Arab*, country of the, 2- 

— Arab*, 31, 4-J, 42, 4t*60. 

_ > i.ililp nf ibe tribe* if 37* 

CtaigbamiiLi Tajijjeh, ^7- 

Oiatiar Uangab, 60, 

Cbahar Lang. tribe*, 31, BO. 

Oahu M 4 hj.ll, G. 42, 

Cluhtar, village, 23. 

Cham, village, u the Zniuii of rite ffiip 1 , 

21 , 

Cham Sbalaili, plam, 5U. 
riangolu, *trtvwn, 70, 

Cbebel-Climbineii, vpripjp, 50. 

Cbntftfh Ali, valley, 62, 

-Ataltegia, fort, 74, 

Chilian, 86. 

Chilrir, or JH irer, motinlarft, 62 „ 
ChijiiCj, Town, 1 10 , 

ClHWtpeV, river, BJ, 92, 83. 

Ckbtuu Ringe*, 213, * 

Churchill, river, 255. * 
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Clrnrs-ajfr rivfr. 28S, 289. 291, 

Cubotau Pfninmli, Mii™ uf, 211, 2-J2. 
Ciiiuet, rivet, 215, 310. 

Caxcn'i Peak, ’ll 1 ?. 

—Ransc.210L 
Cultilaniijw, river, 11 3, 

Coetrj, Mr* W, D. ’ !iii «flUffii)gni in 
reference In the ^i-u^rahliLY «f JiViiiri, 
133. 

Copnlc-i, river, Si, 92, fj. 
tlroker Iil,ii■«!, native if, 2;2. 

Csintru, river, 139. 

Curia Muria gay , ]T7. 

Cumcqiji, the, i ll. 

Cyeai Creek, 232. 

Dab-i^alt, inouiLtaicu,, liS, 

Bvitro* Fiuilt t Cl tjr T 97 . 
llitejUiBi, min), ill. 

Pal tan, mountain, S3, 

Damuaii, MiiUe from, te T^t-AiLMi, 
33 f. 

Dwiitl, lint |in?|iiid. 9:?. 

-farob of, 5 ? r 111, 

Ei^iiiiri Accra, Ijspik, 1 11. 

Dunl tunftra, 130. 
f Jflrali, v il [,igr, 13S. 

Ilarahj Stall* valley* (S3. 

Parthian], [wait, b7, 

I Xulil ■ A Unr, plain, S3. 

UnwttiD, river, 21J, 111. 

Daynkf, pfriiplo, 20$, 

Uekilj, or trnntl riiln|», f,, 

I>rh link!, roJitj 1 , "1, 

——— -■—, 6S r 

Pali Lataa* tillage, 3. 

-— , plain, 63. 

P*b N*w, village, ST* 

UAkln Bjnijft. SU, 

Itotah, 177, 

D*tH> Hill, 341, 

Dhafar, plain, J7W* 

■ district of, 174. 

Ithetnitirair, IBl. 

Uba-UVun, 337, 

Ditfgi'digffL In I* n, ]3.T. 

I>ilam, village, 23. ' 

Pitrft. 337. 


Dnyervvali, turns, 13D. 

Dra'4. 332. 

Du Dangalt, £0. 

Pumpilf river, 393, 

Piinean, Mr, JMin, tui jcHinwy in Wlijd- 
dab* S-13 s journey fn»U Wlvtddub n 
Ailgfbocliah, 134. 

Puuveifrui, 2 !iO T 291 
Durnki, tribi, 15, [8. 
ihitur, tribe, 281b 
H twtm, pwplf, 293, 294, 

Puwarii. rirer* t0 7 &B. 
iry.unbiia.va, Loan, 13!, 133, 131, 
Pynifo, H ream, 13(9, » 

Rut Alligator, river, 235. 

Kbonju* nt .(nmury, 253, 2i7. 

Edmonton, 291. 
ftW, of Admit, 332. 

Rnlu, 259, 

KL Ualail, 170, 

---, mini of* IS" *t Mir, 

H HatTrr, 174* 

Klutobaa' Mbmpfgr, 257. 

Kfikine, mtmril, 315. 

Rryilnrkui Cwcli, 213. 

Bwagtpt,, 253. 

Hitla-iu, river, 31, 92, 03, 94. 

Euphrates w Siiatri-Arab, 2, 91. 
Kxpaditinn Range, 213, 

Eira'at, 333. 

Fanwnfyah, \ 19, 112, 

I'aip^iinalufi, lawn, 111. 

Frill* IriEe nf Lnn, 2, G, 

T —- » (able of, 98. 

ivlil (!iniiet, 29+ 

Fellah iyah* village*, canal i Ac 39, jy, 
42,43, 54* CS. 92, 

Feridtiii, v illagei of, 14, 49, 

Frrifciya, Tirwil, 13U. 

Flylng-Fu^ Hirer, 233. 

Foonmyar, turn, 127. 

Fort Atiinilxtiise, 291, 292. 

—— SifH|fon, 290* 

■—— Vermilion, 299* 

Fkht Pbrtege, 2S6, 

Fulaha, or Ftilla., EGO, IfJ, 122. 

Fula Muduyi, 131. 

F'ulah Jalto" 10®, 

Gabu, 117* 


pElfaa, tribe of, 4, 90. 

IHfiatwamJ, tribe, 5* 

DilritLuii IriEnw, 7. 14, J3. 

Uaj.tayi, Imre, ITS. 

Pirfx, 170 , 173 . 

AiailVhan, hill f,vl, 16, 3(3. 

** ti” 1 ' tlyrr > 2G. 30. 31, 49. 

>5S ' G0 ‘ H C ^ 7 ‘ 9, /«I 

~—dirtrict Qf, 2. 

Du Mdikm, 5|. 

Pix StuJii, 1 &, Ifl. 

3, 42* tiS. 

[>i.rlfrTU, ^t(T, 97. 


OukJJitj, c 4 MMiry t 235 . 

Ciam Fo4e, a cbtef of Benna, 1)3, 
9 2dr 

ffarmain, the, U* 
fiaieluri. Tillage, 23. 

Gelel lilikd* lake, 252. 

Grnawob, tilEue, 23 * 

Gbabali, 2 G 1 . 

GMnw, 290. 

GUt, 359 * 269 . 
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Ghemaniyan, 34. 
Gilbert’* Lagoon, 223. 
Gilbert, Mr., killed, 223. 


Girgir, 81. 

Glufor, 315. 

Goban, or Kobban. 41. 

Goo**, river, 235. 

Gora, or G»w*-K1mti, town, IX». 

Gut*and. 18, 82. 

Goulbourn 1*1 and*, tribe* of, 249, 
Government or Great Hill, 311. 

«Grrat Scareie*, river, 122. 

Grtegamogir, town, 152. 

Green Patch, 256. 

Grover, Capt. John, bi* account nf Use 
Island of Arguin, 162. 


Gro*. cap, 290. 

Gul, or Gulab, cattle, 24, 69. 
Gulgir, II, 73. 

Gubut Ghummer, 171, 177. 
Guliahdar, village, 23. 

Gunduxlu tribe, 7, 12, 15, 52. 
Gunoug Bn, bill, 331. 

-Jerrai, or Kedab Peak, 315. 


Hadd, rivrr, 69. 

Haffar. 54, 55, 56, 58. 

Haft, 163. 

Haft fang. tribe*, 21, 90. 

Haftrahan Kub, hill*, 82. 

Hahotia, river, 152. 

Hai. river, 34. 

Halkam, 260. 

Hall agon, plain, 74. 

Hamrin, hills, 88. 

Handemeni. tribe, 5. 

Hannali, or Onuth. cattle, 96. 
Hasain-ahad, village, 52, 59. 

Haswcel, 180, 182. 

Hattab, 183. 

Hawiub, district and town of, 2, 33, 34, 
35,30,66. 

Hedvpbon. or Hedypnus, river, 91, 92, 

Hrrimanki, tlte, 136. 

Highland*, the, 315. 

Hindiyan, or Zuhrrh, ilrer, 69, 91, 94. 
Hipponitu* Locus, 252. 

Hiiar, village, 23. 

Hugh * Creek. 218. 

Huron lair, 263. 


Idriaijeb, village, 54, 58. 

I fan, river, 296. 

]|irat, tribe, tt* force, 10. 
Inanram, rirer, 233 
Intafoea, 260. 
laaack*, the, a creek, 218, 
lirnMittger, Captain, 164. 
Isfahan, ruin* of, 63. 

I ale 1 U Croroe, 288, 292. 
litnailiyrb, Tillage, 54, 58. 


Itlakbr, ruini of, 63. 

I wan, 45. 

(want Kerkhah, 66, 89, 96. 


Jafrr Kuli Khan, Baktiyari chief, 15, 17. 
Jagouke, stream, 136. 

Jaihoni, 95. 

Jalakuru, tribe, 242, 219. 

Jallakan, 18,82. 

Jambilu, town, 131, 133, 131. 

Jamoor, rirer, 255. 

Janniki Ganne*ir, tribe, 7, 10. 

- - Sordeair, tribe, 7,11, 15. 

Japalak, 49. 

Jemhi. or Kurdistan, rirer, 2, 39, 49,54, 


60. 6», 91, 92, 94. 
Je*an. town, 71, 88. 
Jibbel Dukhan, 338. 


-Tir, i*ak, 338. 

Jiliir, mountain, 62. 

Jilivir. mountain, 62. 

Jilgird, or Chilivir, mountain*, 80. 
Junto, 213. 

Jirmd, bridge of, 95. 

Johor, rirer, 331. 

Jundi Shapur, 64, 96. 


Jungeri, 82. 

Jurgen, 87. 

Juru, river, 315, 323. 


Kalita, river, 120, 122. 

Kabeli. stream, 130. 

Kadavan, river, 296. 

-. tribe, 299. 

Kafu, town, 116. 

Kakaudi, 117. 

Kakbeli, stream, 150. 

Kal’ahi Dokhtar, castle, 51. 

-Kira, 65. 

-Rustam, castle, 51, 52. 

Kalah Ala, mud fort, 23, 67. 

-Atabegan. fort, 74. 

-Bender, village, 57, 58. 

-Garah, 87. 

-Haii Ali, village, 36, 57, 87. 

-Tu\ 11; or Tul Tribe, 67. 

-Narir, village, 87. 

-Sheikh, village, 66. 

Kalanta, ruins, 69. 

Kalaka, rivrr, >96. 

Kalal Ala, 67. 73. 

■ Arabau, 87. 

Kalatu-l-ograk, 338. 

Kalga, valley, 62. 

Kalias, village, 293. 

Kalta, river, 131. 

Kambaya, town. 129. 

Kankadakha, fray, 128. 

Kapus, river, 297. 

Kareibah, 41. 

K ark ha-Ionian, city, 96. 

Karmoya, 130. . 
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Kanm, ri»er, 2, 27 ft wf H 49, SO, 51, 
52. S3, 54, 55. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 63, 91, 92, 93, 94. 
iuitniiii, river, 71. 

Rtiwiuh, 96. 

Ktjnn, tribe, 299. 

Kbe**e, itream, 131. 

Kebir kuh, mountain*, 09, 72, 88, 69. 
Kedah Malay*. 321. 

--Peak, 315. 

Keuiu, mountain, 86. 

Kelb Ali Khan, Bakhtiyari Chief, 18. 
Keli*6, itream, 126, 127. 

Kerkah, river, 2, 34, 35, 36, 49, 57, 63, 
66, 89, 91-94. 

Kenan, it ream, 50. 

Keahin, hay, 177, 183. 

-, town, 163. 

■ . Sultan of, 180, 181. 

Ketid, 180, 181, 182. 

Ketibeb, 337. 

Kbalf Abad, 36, 73. 

Khar Shutur-Zar, 73. 

Kharar, (tream, 57. 

Klieir-aiad, 33. 

Khor K oh ban, 55,56. 

-Muia, »tream, 39, 68, 91. 

-itirie, watercourse, 172. 

-Tib, marsh, 69. 

Kburram-ahad, town of, 3. 

Kburiitan, it* political condition and di¬ 
visions, 1 H try, 

-, province of, ‘2, 30. 

Kimant*. river, 293, 296. 

Kina Balu, 294, 296. 

-Bana. 294. 

-Bintangan, 294. 

Kin-a-rnt, river, 293. 

Kinaang, 117, 120. 

Kirmanihah, town, 3. 

--and Sbirar, country between, 

described, 49. 

Kiyunurai, tribe, 7, 11. 

K la* hang, 309, 309, 310. 

Kohotu, itream, 115. 

Kohhan, or Koban, 41, 42. 

Kotin range of mountain, 117, 125. 
Kolantaug, or Collantine, river, 119, 120, 
* 129. ’ 

Kolle, river and town, 129. 

Komat, 33. 

Korn go, town, 130. 

Konarku, village, 23. 

*"«>g. mountain*, 155, 156. 

Kongitun, or Badrat. river, 71. 

--Cham, plain, 71. 

-An, 88. 

Koodt-Kban Kend, itream, 67. 

Kor Kanun, canal. 50. 

Kqpiah, 66. 

Kowang, rjrcr, 293. 

Kud i lieful, 181 . 


Kuh Fedrlak, 82. 

Kuhgrlu, tribe of Luts, 2, 21, 24, 23. 
Kuh-Geluyrh, tribe*, 90. 

-Girwah, 83. 

■ - ■ Kcinu, 51. 

-Odein, 83. 

-Seri, 63. 

Kuhi Fcdelak gorge, 52. 

-Range, 86. 

Kukuna, town, 116, 117. 

Kulungi, town, 130. , , 

Kumat, village, 57. 

Kumi, river and rock, 137. * 

Kunak, village, 87. 

Kunkure, river, 120. 

Kuran, or Karun, river, 2. 

Kurd, tribe, 3. 

Kunltitan, river, 66, 68. 

Kura, bill, 130. 

Kuiweli, 337. 

Kut Abdu Call, 54. 

Kutu tribe, 35. 

Labti Buting, 323. 

Iac Puant, 290. 

Lagoon*, valley of, 220. 
lailetrin, village, 23. 

Lake Athabasca, 289. 

-Huron, 263, 277. 

-Ontario, 263. 

-la l*luie, 264, 278. 

-Sitncoe, 263. 

— Superior, 277, 278. 

-Winnipeg, 288. 

Ialar Kotek, mountain, 86, 88. 

Uli hill*. 18. 
lama, river, 293. 

Iandu, river, 295. 

Lang, mount, 221. 

LaiiMlowne, 314. 

Lavari district, 73. 

Iaya, town, 121, 122. 

La yard, Mr. A. H., hi* description of 
Khoiistan, 1 </ try. 

Lriirani, plain, 71. 

Lehrowi. 42. 

-. district, 23. 

-—, tribe, 24. 

Leiier Slave Lake. 290, 291. 
Liarig-Liangan, islet, 293. 

Limha, country, 110. 

Limbetown, 237. 

Limmeti Bight, river, 229. 

Lings, itream, 293. , 

Locust*, 255. 

Loli, 31. 

-, plain, 82. 

Lolo, river, 131. 

Lort, tribe, 5. 

Lotophagiana, country of the, 220. 
Luapula, river, 141, 113. 

Luceuda, town, 139. 
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Luma, ■p* flaron, itf, 141 , 

LufijOp htci, 1J3, 

Lsrn*fl*sm itretim, 62- 
Lun BuiiiTf, dMricI, (J, 

__KmrhiWf pt Kqtfhik, diitiid, 2, 5,12. 

Liaktf, mountain*, J, 133, 

__- t ainipl mm of, <1, 

Luiii lltfp 1 F 3. 

MifCrtfeur, [Sn , 1 river, 22S. 

Midi*nit Hivrr, 2lfj, 217, 2 r, l*, 

* SI iiranivtlp mount, 2-3 9, 
MlM<if|Sh(iiihiyf1li« Dnl'Lun, 

MjlT, fji Mifu, riltti 121, 

kfa/hfe, m' 

107. 

AfaJu-t, nifiiinlJiin*. 151* 

Mabibwcin, WilI, 32, 57. 39. 

M«feiy*vauil r tribe, 10,11. 

Mtlucs, 3(15. 

Mai Aglm, valley. 11. 
iralofii, valley, 73. 

-— ilttu% G7, 

Mdagiya, 807. 

.Mai AaimiIIi, Ife*. 2H, 

Ml! Amir, 7. 10, 74- 

-mini at, 7 j ri kf„ 2I. 

M»lr, ] 30. 

MalvVimi, mhu, 01. 

Malldu, «r Mullula Hay, 21*1, 
MvnbalgK Cm**, 24 U 
MiunrHunl, trilro, 2,3.1, 20, 

-VEarmj, iirrr, 137. 

Maripliwm, rirtr, 303. 

Manila, 313. 

Mwijanili, rain*, 07,94 
Dilahijiu'.pjnl ti, (UK, 341. 

-puli, ra<lc, 241- 

Lifer, 113, 

Maiigiiiiibirife* |M>ple, 212, 

Hatij ai i, 95, 

Urn, rim* 236- 
M»rn\a + vitUfEF, 13b. 

At 11 ,- 4 r, |T 1 . 

M H-Pn .I, l r M«lan AI .i'-L , 6$* 

Muhlt* j#, 33. 

MfiulliupW EiaVPa 139, 

MiijiiJ, fiL 

M'vyir) 1 Suleumm, tulai* pf, 61* 

Mwmltih, 05. 

Hob, oi Mailt*. 751. 

M af.1, plain ,.f. 1U7. 

SI*m, iir«, K6. 

. Muirtia, nrff, 103. 

,M at-vraml »l, 143. 

-mu, ! 39. 

filxirljljrtifln, &*,$]* 

M'bijim, toimtrj, 235. 

Mrhali, iTlliC, 5. 

Mri Di*uil, valley, II, 21. 67, 

■ -rillejr ui4 bitumen ft!*, 7J, 

Mfim, n Till. 09. 


.Mclikon, townftiul river, 303* 110, 111, 
112,113,11®, 122- 
Me li'-Muim, toVD, 115, 116- 
Mem Lvijiil. tribe, P, 21- 
Mrmlali, 15, 7!, P3- 
3lcu<iriun, ur Dit, 20. 

Meigitongv river, 293* 

Mriijpbil, imi, 293. 

Mrri, river, 29fi. 

Mirk ild Cal, 319. 

MnhaJi, mini, 79. 

Mmiiiah, E7H, 17(1, 1*9. 

Hefty PorUgfc *$«, 2® J. 

Mrxjril., 33], M3. 

Milamu, tribr, 29®. 

Mina Komi, 2-1. 

Mitch*!], river, 222* 

Miyjiii Llie-m, Of Diz, of Meu41nn r SO. 
MocamU ictriKiy, 11®* 

Mnzi |U 'i tritx, 8, 12. 

MuEaHiittCft Mell, 2tr. 

51 oh am in i'll TjiVi t iJ&th If yari chief, 1 >, 
47. 

Md-iallim rr;,l i, 31. 53, 5fl ( 59, 

atajjo Adbluto, 139. 

Mol*, 1 13. 

Malnll*, ewmlry, 233. 

Malni^ 257. 

Mul.it country, 233. 

Ubabmi, trike, III, U. 

Mirpnf, Ikilll, H-3. 

Mangena, plain, 73, 

Mamilur, In be, !Ut 
Jfonljrpik, 257. 

MlhiiiI i£b! t’teok, 225, 

Moraialwi, iltnm, 295. 

MorUt Kay, 170, 

-——*Tovn, 170, 173, 

__IVafc 170. 

Mwfiokala* liill*of, 111* 

M (irrti'jab, 115* 

M .>uru*, t i v ft. 91, 

MouiUiin Kortage, 2*41. 

Mpunt Kritsikf. 315, 

N icUW, 213, 

Mounliwni* Kay, 230* 

MgiiiiL Olifio, 315* 

--Opbir, 311. 

Viclocia, 310. 1 

Matin, t&anlry of lue. J40* 

Mocliiii|UF, dhUiin otbillt, 140* 

MoJa Ilwim, rajili, 2®1; Oil grnf.ilogy, 
30 L 

Mnb, rtret, 2W>. 

Mumljnt* KiitLjE, 237. 

M<i!>iuIiI 4 imamEiib faa{f, 73. 

MatiirV cfUiulrf- 253. 

--Unrni, 250,237. 

—-—— ftfrl, 2M, 

Malaga, river, 120. 

Bfapt*, fltr, 142* 

Murldefcl, rdJi-r, 71* 
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Munmti, riift, 141. 
l[uni T tribe, 199. 

MumcQBd, 1 * 0 ^ 1 *, 142. 
ilulmluti, mtion, 140. 

Sabr Itiiii, Krj.ii!' 11 Hif tli# Jetraili, M. ft8. 
NaJiri, 34a.il ij i ,mi, 27. 

Hum Hi'niiiii, lift 

rittfi ill, 

S»i, 1 SS, 

Krbtu iribe from Nvj<l, 33, 

Nrii, iribe, 15, 

N'Elajik River, 301, 

New Zambrai, river, UO, HI, l|1L 
Nhm/L, ot Sliirij (lit, 111, 143. 
Nietioljuii, R«f, river, 211, 211- 
Kijibot, river, 296, 

Njts 157. 

S’tin. Lj. cnuntry, 124 .* 

N^uti, like, liu, Hi, H2. 

Nyrniijra, 130, 

Nj’wjll 117. 

Olga, river, 208. 

OitLi, tribe, 3U. 

Ofatd, 171, 

OHiritL, motmt, 315. 

Oram Keu, 311, 

0> ^iii io, lake, 263. 

OrooiiiL, river, 01, 94, 

Piim«l-it«iH pfi^e, l8ai, 

PtU Pul, &5, ftfl r 

Pahtwli, «£li 1 [itUfed e*re * 1 , fi|, 33 - 
Pnlm-1 re# Creek ,214. 

Pain, river, lyd, 

Pin.Luuh, 1 * 4 . 

Pang-a-laf, river, 103, 

Pati|f-n*r^m, ri* w, 203, 

Pdq Siifiii, tribe, 5. 

Ripu, river, H>3. 

Paris, liii nmllief, 157. 

Pa»it Rif, 424, 323. 
tWiffrii. 11, 12, 14. 

Pa)**. ^Um, TO, SO, 0L 
Pave, mef, 315. 

Pr«v K i i*t, 300, 111, 
prak Range, 117. 

Pearl, lull, 315. 

Ptltdialiao, rive#, 290. 

Prut Land lullf, 314, 

PrrisiatflHg Bam, 31^ 

-- Parir, 111, 310. 

-Pan, ,115, 

Prtlui Gulf, | "7. 

Penang, 314, 

Piah-knli. OiviiLqn of n Iribe, 3, I. 
Portage d# la feMihr, 189, 389. 
PiefeniJie, 387. 

Port Kutington, 230, HO, 244. 

Pi..flu Naifi n.r*v 141. 

FonKanak, ’211. 
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Pupae, toivtv, 113v 148+ 

PnngAte, 310.311. 

P/jr, river, 332. 

Puli Atabegi, fnrt, 71+ 

-Nigi.i, 83,84, "0, SS. 

PiilLi Kindi, 31 1. 

-Klim, 315. 

— - laWn, 331,114. 

—— Rimflja, 311+ 

-S-ij'hat, 325. 

-1b, *03, 

-— Tukotig iti'P.ar, J25, 

—— l' bln* 125. , 

Pmhii’Kub, ill virion of a triW, 3, 4. 
Pulatau, river, 303. 

Pntuwrn, 113. 

Pm, 317. 

I^Ji Triilum#, 315. 

tju+tl la, river, 103, 

Quiltmaru-, town, 13-8. 

lUflleri 11*?, 330. 

Ram Hormiu, 2, II, H, fiO, &% 72, 71, 
05- 

Llui Aghrib, 178. 

.-Deriab, 100, 177. 

- — E-i-Abnur, 171, 

- Farlak, I77 T ISO, 

-ftatlah, 178. 

-iNilrtte, ISO, 

— SqrtT, Ill, 130. 

- Siurweiu, 177, 178. 

-9iajrna, 177, 

Rawawlnx, Lull* of, 88. 

Riwuh, rtifna, 04. 

Red Kaiijpmwj River, H3- 
Rejanjf. river, 310. 
ib.-tuli iit, mount, 314, 31S. 

Ilium, 195+ 

KLLiiuu. 331. 

Ru> \aun, 117. 

— - Fortgo*, 120. 

Rivet Cddulle. 290. 

H i virer tir la 392. 

- qui Bant, 200. 

Holwf t 171. 

HubLnanu, tlu- r eirer, 33", 

Rabinink f'-ntk, 114, 

Rock* of Pula Cbiu, 3*5. 

Hornby, 258. 

Fltiper, 1be t river, 225, 230, *31, 

R ii beiu ilm Ye, Kub, 54, 55, 5b r 03. 
Rum bow ft nrcuritai™, 111. 

Rmlarn-K.iiwj-.lli, city, 93, 

Ruy, river, 110. 

Sat.lili, 55, 6*. 

Sadwr* tribe, 35. 

Saddlr 1 , 1*1 id. ro-leonu of, -H?. 

Rodir, tribe. 35, 

Sadi>ng, rirer, 194, 2*5. 

:2 a 
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Saghar, HI 
Sagniyan, peak, 46. 

St^wand, tribe, 5, 6, 89. 

Stkunwi, itnam, 29.i. 

Sukhova, town, 126, 127. 

Saki. tribe, 33. 

Ntlamal, bite, 33. 

Salangtir, hill ami river, 313. 

Salat Tambruk, 331. 

Salenj, mountain, 46. 

Sallak, tribe, 8, 21. 

> Siilalah, 174. 

Somarahan. river, 295. 

Sammaya, town, 131. 

Sanarorin, 333, 334, 337. 

Sangari. Itilla, 123. 

Sjjipe Duraka Jura, 318, 314, 319. 

Sangi Tam pi ni*. 324. 

- Suaat, Malay* of, 321. 

SaiK«o, 117. 

San*-Souci, 314. 

Sautabong, »frearn, 295. 

Sarawak, river, 293, 297, 299, 302. 
Saakatchawaik, the, river, 244. 

Saltan Iai, hie dominion*, 122. 

Sankara. 119. 

Savannah Portage, 291. 

Sayoya. town, 129. 

Saryad Mohammed Akil, 171. 

Scimn, promontory, 234. 

Seifi, ruined fort, 88. 

Srimmarah, 49, W). 

SekomaiMt, village, 98. 

Seleucia, city, 94. 

Semach, 333. 

Senneya, town, 125. 

Separat ion Creek, 221, 

Her Ra*bt, dUtrict, H6. 

Serhiini, 47. 

Seri In*, river, 296. 

SrTik*', river, 296. 

Seven Krnu River, 227. 

Hhaluui, tribe, 5. 

Shaha)**). 64, 46. 96. 

Shaltarlch, non*, 69. 

Shalii Dir, hill fort, 47 . 

Shakar Ab, plain of, 73. 

Shalgeyi, village. 46. 

Shapnr. or Sbawur, rivrr, 34, 37, 92, 93, 
94, 

Shat-el •’A rah, m Kuplirate*, 2, 33,33, V3, 

66 . 

Shat el Dta, or Uicfut, river, 61, 87. 
Shawali, tribe, 33. 

* Shawur, or 81 1 * pur. rivrr, M- 

Sheikh Thamir, chief of the Club-Aral*, 
36, 38, 39. 13. 

Siteikh of Wadi, 180. 

Niteri fat, tribe, 34. 

ShilU, d#6U. 43. 

Shimkar, 14, 43, 46. 

Shir in, * I ream, 69. 


.Sliiri, rirrr, 140, 141. 

Shuth, 57, 93, 96. 

Shuahon, 61. 

Shiuhter, 2, 26, 29, 36, 31*.60. 62,86, 94. 
95. 

Shutril, or Kanin, river, 60. 

Sibut, town, 174, 183. 

Silalt-Stlah, tribe, 90. 

Silakur, 49. 

Silemb, 94. 

Simcoe, lake, 263. 

Sirangun Creek, 321. 

Si*ane Palui, 252. 

Sirwan, ruin* of, 90. 

Skari*’ town, 257. 

Smith * Creek, 226. 

Snowdrop Creek, 233. 

Solum i, tribe, 12, 1 a 
S olnce, city, 94. 

Surat, 259. 

Swiralr, 91. 

South \lligatur River, 230. 

Staatrn. river, 223. 

Stereulia Creek, 224. 

St. John'*, hill, 311. 

St. Paul *, kill, 312. 

Suwar, •* ulpture*. 93. 

Suweih, 36. 

86k, 143. 

Suhnuu, rieer, 293. 

Sulima. 112. 

Snnihuyah, 112, 117. 

Son gal Uam, rtream, 323. 

-Jar*, itiram, 323. 

-Kalim, *trrani. 423. 

- Latin M.irij iin. itrram, 323. 
Snror Shuwer Ab, 82. 

Suia, 61,91, 92, 93. 93. 

Suwn,7, N),9l,93; nitn*o&6|, 
Su*ai>*Hahnib, valley, 51. 

-Surkh Ab, 62. 

Soriana, ancient geograjihy of, 90 W *ey. 
Siittwe, the. river, 219. 

Taliaktmii, river, 117. 

Table of the tribe* of ClaleAnU, 37. 
Talak, ••ream, 51. 

Talkab, *alt *tream, 71. 

T*1 Khayyat, lolly imk, 81. 87 
Tail*. 117, 120; rlilb.tf, 130. 

Tid Yesid, rain*, 70. 

Tamaniya, town, 130. 

Tanihakka, country, 110. 

Tamiao, mountain* of, 127. 

TampaMik, river, 294. 

Tanah Merab Kir hi, 323. 
Tang-Hottamid, 31. 

- Cite* il, valley, 72. 

To>|i llotan, 4|. 

-Sulak, 95. 

Tanjoug Dallirl. 293. 

- Data. 291. * 
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Ti^jrni; K Beton, 2?3. 

—-- Kalin*. 353. 

——— KILpg, 30 S. 

Tiuitf Sdiat, valley, 72. 

Tiiiigja Skrltil. J?7, 

Taurigtalti, rillt}, 71 
Turwrfci, 2C0. 

Taut i el. in, 114. 

T*Ea», river, 2ffk 
Titplab, H,'3. 

Tnu#nli DuVrltlli, llWUlkiaiia, SI. 
tVif, 1SL 

T^qluin«, 200. 
lYiir.it. 139. 

Tff Ah tiler eh, 332, 

Tel FirTfai, 337. 

T( Likoy ritef «*1 <iiwii, |3T, 

Trsrtiie, cuuiitrr, ILL 
Term**. 121 " 

Tiirjnwah, Uibv*33. 

Tele, burn, 139,143. 

Tvitiikm 10$. 

TV^bIl, I'fl, 17 L ; cavern mw, 171 
Thasugag Mr. W. C-, Lit journey lu 
Tim 1m, t Oft *1 
Tik, elij T WL 

-, river, tS9, 70, S3, 

TigrUy river, ft8. 

Timbo, bHM, i38. 

Trouts, 177-MI, 2H9, 

Tow-a-mn, river, 3®3, 

Trilw* tthn aekLiCtfrletlged ibe aiithftrilv 
uf Mohammed Taki, llieir itpmciienl 
lk 

Tkfjjftlimn. 111. 

Tuk, rillige, H7. 

T«i t. 49 j jiLini of, 73. 

Tull ult k illuliet, buy, .1)1, 

Till TeLlri. or Kaluh Ttil, 67, 

I uner'i CiteL, 319, 
turlti Ikt, hill*, Si, SI 
Turning, ri ver, 29Hj, 

Tiiwah fkivrmli, S7. 

Ti i iv-uudi.-ikau, 2ft l. 

TiiwiuiLurn-i. 2AI. 

1 ’erntm. people, 112. 

1 iakii, Elwr, SO. 

*1 hllf, Lingdnm, ] LU ■ 

1 'll-Inn, rivrr. J9j p 29ft. 


Lietrw, river, 119- 

Van Alpine, tb^US. 

Vvi H Lumen, river, 221, 

Vervain Plain*, SI 1. 

V LIUgei near LV1 kdnjftii, 40. 

Volin, river, H®, 

Waili, 71, LSI. 

Wmlt Mafilnb, 179* 

Wallin, town, 1:23. 

Walh^ib, lOwiif 116. F * 

WlUifaXUk river, 133, * 

Wau, tillage, 30, 33, 33, 03. 

Wuit, Si. 

Wa-.nl. i, MO, 

Wei|n] Proviooa, 30/ if rej., 313. 

Wbjrdtluii, I own, 147, 143, 161, LSI. 
Wickham, the, river, 12'k 
liVInnflati, Inm, 144, 

Winnipeg F lake, 233, 2D], 

Wwln.lfinijt, bill, 130. 

Vn-tfuta-fLERn, linen, 131. 

VakluTTunjia, 129, 

Vfliity*, town, 123. 

V.Lingfu F, | |7. 

Vappir, river, 224- 
Ye-nmwL*, trjileriD^-pLrce, 131. 

tribe, 3.1 

ZagTpi, monniaiiw, 1. 

Zakli, tribe, S. 

Kunbrii, river, l40 t 14 L 
#arnin Creek. 211 . 

Kaajjenah, fnlw, 11. 

Z.iuiluli-K i‘l,. [nmnilalna, AO, SO. 

Knriia, 333, 

TSafgnvrah, Sift, 

Kawivuli, 37. 

iidjiyrr lii.iml. 33s. 

Kein.tp, dirfrict, 2.7. 

, plain of, 09, 71. 

-—, bilk, 71, 

ZetisbuuiJ^ river, 30. 

K«ljilijfii, viUngt, &3. 

V* i belr, village., ST + 
y 'vtr h Ab, «l ream, 52. 

/inHiiil, A). 

Zohjelt, river, S3, 34, 40, 60, 01, 
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ERRATA. 

Page alii., line 9, /be Ancient Iuly rW Upper Italy. 

— lxxir., — 17, — D. mtd Dr. 

— - — I*, — Chriet Church College rood Cnrpua Cbrieti College. 

— 49, — 9, — eertile rwaJ fertile. 

— W, — IW, — difleret — diflVrrnt. 

— 65, — 31, — extrance — entrance. 

— 61, — 1, note,/or Peti* rrud Petit, 


howto*! Priatfd by William Cuen And Soma, Manf.mi * 
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